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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been established j 

as an independent unit on The Ohio State University campus with a grant from 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research, U. S. Office of Education. 

It serves a catalytic role in establishing a consortium to focus on relevant j 

problems in vocational and technical education. The Centei is comprehensive .j 

in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interinstitutional in its program. 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of txie role and function 

of vocational and technical education in our democratic j 

society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, and national 
programs of applied research and development directed toward 
the solution of pressing problems in vocational and technical 
education; 

3. To encourage the development of research to improve vocational 

and technical education in institutions of higher education . 

and other appropriate settings; j 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development 
of new knowledge and new applications of existing knowledge 
in vocational and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership (state supervisors, 
teacher educators, research specialists, and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6. To provide a national information retrieval, storage, and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical education 
linked with the Educational Research Information Center 
located in the U. S. Office of Education; 
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PREFACE 



Three hundred and three participants from forty-six states, two territories and 
tv/o Canadian Provi> ces registered for this first National Seminar on Vocational- 
Technical Teacher education. The purpose of the seminar, conducted in Chicago from 
September 24-29, 1967, was to iden;ify alternative approaches for improving programs 
in the preparation and upgrading of vocational teachers. 

It was the intent of the seminar planning committee and The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education staff to bring together national leaders and recognized experts 
in education and other related disciplines to focus or. the conerns of vocational- 
technical teacher education. These leaders and experts acted as resource persons and 
interacted with vocational-technical teacher educators in this appraisal of innnovative 
and promising approaches to educating and training teachers of vocational and technical 
education , 

This report is a compilation of the major speeches delivered during the seminar 
and the reactions of vocational-technical teacher educators to these main addresses. 

In addition, the presentations and the discussions witha.n each of two series of special 
interest sessions are also included in this report. These special interest sessions 
were devoted to the implications of the major papers to the vocational service areas— 
agriculture, business and office, distributive education,, home economics, trace and 
industrial, and technical education as well as the applications of these papers to 
interests or levels such as high school, post-high school, adults, persons with special 
needs, and leadership development. 

The vocational-technical education profession and The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education acknowledge their gratitude to The Sears-Roebuck Foundation for 
partially underwriting the expenses of this seminar. 

Particular recognition is due to Neal E. Vivian, specialist in distributive 
education at The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, who served as seminar 
directory to other members of The Center staff for their valuable assistance, to the 
Seminar Planning Committee, whose merrbers are recognized elsewhere in this report* 
and to Kenneth E. Hoffman, research associate in distributive education. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Several seminars, conferences and workshops have been conducted for teacher educa- 
tion in specific vocational service areas. This was the first national seminar con- 
cerned with the preparation of teachers in all areas and levels of vocational-technical 
education. 

In an attempt to accomplish the stated objectives and purposes of the seminar, 
nationally recognized experts not only in vocational education but in teacher education 
and the behavioral sciences were involved. 

Basic topics covered were: the projected demand for vocational-technical teachers, 

emerging approaches to professional education of teachers, innovative approaches in 
providing occupational experiences for teachers, recent developments in providing major 
field content, and the contributions of the behavioral sciences to vocational teacher 
education. 

Each of these topics was treated in a general session with a major paper presented 
by a recognized leader followed with the reactions of vocational educators and other 
•pecialists. 

Following the general sessions the conferees were divided into small groupc 
to further explore the implications of these major topics. The participants were 
grouped first by level, such as high school, post high school, adult education, etc., 
and later by vocational service areas, thus allowing for a more extensive examination 
of the problems. 

Because of the success of this conference and the continuing interest shown in 
this problem, additional vocational teacher education seminars are being planned. It 
is intended that this seminar will be the initial step in a long-range continuing 
program in the improvement of vocational-technical teacher education. 

Neal E. Vivian 

Specialist in Distributive Education 
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PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE SEMINAR 



National Vocational-Technical Teacher 
Education Seminar 
September 24 , 1967 
Pick-Congress Hotel 
Chicago 

Robert E. Taylor* 



On br.half of my co-workers at The Center, I would like to welcome you to this 
first national vocational teacher education seminar. It is obvious that you share 
our interest and concern in this topic as evidenced by your attendance. It is a most 
significant occasion when 303 state and national leaders from 46 states and two 
countries and two territories gather to pool their insights c.nd experiences in improving 
and extending vocational teacher preparation. May I remind you that the strategy of 
the seminar requires your active participation and contributions. 

With your permission I would like to quickly review the importance of this meeting 
and focus briefly on its purposes and objectives. 

Perhaps the most serious deterrent to the continued improvement and expansion of 
vocational and technical education is the growing shortage of well-qualified teachers 
and other leadership personnel. The importance of teacher education to a sound 
program of vocational education has been recognized since the beginning of the program. 
One of the hallmarks of the Smith-Hughes «ct was its recognition of the importance of 
teacher education. Other national commissions and advisory groups including the 
President's Panel of Consultants have revalidated and reinforced the vital role 
assigned teacher education. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 further extends our 
opportunities and responsibilities in this area. 

In one of his messages, the late President Kennedy issued the following challenges 

Our twin goals must be a new standard of excellence in education and the 

availability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 

If we are to meet this challenge, then we all recognize, I am sure, that voca- 
tional and technical education will be only as good as those who teach it, or, stated 
differently, it can be no better than those who teach it. 

The availability of high quality vocational and technical education also will be 
dependent upon an adequate supply of well-trained teachers. Thus, the improvement and 
expansion of teacher education programs becomes an activity of highest priority in a 
period when employment opportunities will be brightest for those who possess sound 
occupational preparation. 

The impact of technological developments, coupled with the fantastic increase of 
information, soaring school enrollments, new research and innovations in instruction, 
and the implications of educational technology, all demand new directions in teacher 
education. 

During the seminar we may wish to consider how can we more effectively articulate 
vocational and technical education and teacher preparation with other levels and ele- 
ments of education? How can we optimize the role of the professional, scientific, and 
business communities in the preparation of vocational teachers? What are the implica- 
tions of differentiated staffing? Team teaching? Interservice programs? Ungraded 
classes? Microteaching for vocational teacher preparation? 

In this time of accelerated change with reduced tolerance for error, we must not 
only keep abreast of research and innovation in our own and supporting fields, we 



*Robert E. Taylor, director. The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University. , 



must provide vision and leadership in initiating creative and imaginative approaches 
to improving both the effectiveness and efficiency of vocational teacher education. 

It has been projected that by 1975 the enrollment in vocational education programs 
will be over 14 million students. When this figure is compared to the 6.8 
million students enrolled in these programs in 1967, the need for more teachers is 
dramatically evident. The demand for teachers will be especially high at the post 
high school level. 

Further, new types of teachers will be needed. It appears our problems will not 
be totally solved with "more of the same." 

All of these factors point to the need to recruit and place competent individuals 
in teaching positions. The solution to this problem will lead directly to another 
task: if increased numbers of students are to be trained as teachers in vocational 

and technical fields, new techniques must be initiated at the! university level to 
effectively handle the larger numbers. Efficient use of current staff time and univer- 
sity facilities is a crucial item. 

Lowell Burkett, executive director of the American Vocational Association, points 
out that forty-six thousand additional leadership personnel are needed for projected 
expansion of vocational education during the next three years. However, in our zeal 
to meet "production quotas" to provide the needed numbers of teachers, we must not 
lose sight of the quality implications in our preparation programs. 

Within vocational education itself recent developments further underscore the 
necessity for a concerned attack upon the problem of improving both the quantity and 
quality of teachers so that we may adequately staff expanding programs. Among these 
new developments are* 

1. The inclusion of business and office education within the family of reimbursed 
vocational programs y 

2. The increased emphasis on off-farm agricultural occupations and the post 
high school technical programs in agricultural education y 

3. The enrollment in distributive education to include other than employed 
persons y 

4. The occupational preparation emphasis in home economics educationy 

5. The expanding role of technical education due to growing applications of 
technology in the new and emerging occupations y 

6. The trend toward post-high school educationy 

7. The provisions in the Act to support instruction in content as a part of the 
teacher education program y 

8. Increased empk.asis on programs for the disadvantaged. (As an aside comment, 

I believe we are confronted with one of our greatest challenges and oppor- 
tunities in the history of our profession— to develop effective programs 
for the disadvantaged. With the national unemployment rate down to almost 
3V percent, over 20 percent of the young people in our country between the 
age*: j.f 16 and 22 are unemployeds Over 30 percent of the Negro youth in 
thif> same age group are unemployed. New programs and new teachers are 
needed. ) 

For these and other reasons, leaders in vocational education ace unanimous in 
their concern for bettering teacher education. No aspect of our program has greater 
urgency. 

It is the intent of this seminar to bring together national leaders and recognized 
experts in education and other related disciplines as resource people and vocational 
teacher educators as participants to share and analyze the results of recent research, 
experimental programs, and new developments in educationy to investigate their implica- 
tions for vocational teacher educationy and to explore the most viable, innovative, 
and promising approaches in the preparation of vocational teachers. 

Realizing the urgency of the situation. The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education has planned this first national seminar on vocational-technical teacher 
education. Although teacher education conferences have been held for special service 
areas, this seminar is, to our knowledge, the first one designed for teacher educators 
in all vocational programs. 

On March 9 and 10 of this year, a committee composed of national leaders in 
vocational-technical education met with The Center staff to determine objectives, 
desired outcomes, and the general procedures to accomplish these for the seminar. 
Members of the committee are: 



James Clouse, chairman. Agricultural Education Section, Purdue University? 
Gordon G. McMahon, director. Division of Vocational-Technical Education, State 
University of New York at Oswego; 

M. Ray Karnes, chairman. Department of Vocational and Technical Education; 

University of Illinois; „ . _ _ „ . . 

John L. Rowe, chairman. Department of Business Education, University of North 

Dakota; , . 

Anna M. Gorman, head. Graduate Program and Research, Home economics Teacher 

Education, University of Kentucky; 

Earl Bowler, assistant director of Program Services Branch, Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, U. S. Office of Education; 

Warren G. Meyer, professor of Distributive Education, University of Minnesota; 
James McSoye, consultant. Manpower Development and Training, U. S„ Office of 
Education. We are indebted to this committee in planning this seminar. 



We are proud of the nationally recognized consultants that will be participating 
in the seminar during the week. With these leaders as resource persons and vocational 
teacher educators as participants, it is the intent of our seminar to: 



1. Analyze the results of recent research, experimental programs, and new 
developments in education and. behavioral sciences; 

2. Investigate their implications for vocational-technical teacher education; 
and 

3. Explore the most viable, innovative, and promising approaches in the prepara- 
tion of vocational-technical teachers. 



The ultimate objective of the seminar is to initiate a long-range continuing 
program to improve the preparation of vocational— technical teachers. It is not enough 
that we analyze, investigate, and explore— —while these are important, our goals will 
not be accomplished, unless you participants who are leaders in your own states return 
and put into practice what we discuss at the seminar. 

In this respect you may wish to give special attention to the following: 

1. What are the immediate implications for action? What c.o we now know that 
can be implemented immediately? 

2. What additional research is suggested? 

3. What experimental, developmental, or pilot programs are indicated? 

4. What additional seminars or conferences might be needed to help implement a 
continuing program of the improvement of teacher education? 

5. What agencies and institutions should be 'involved in such activities? 



Another outcome of this seminar should be an improved and. broadened understanding 
by the participants of teacher education in other vocational services and in the total 
program of vocational-technical teacher education. This seminar will provide one of 
the first opportunities for vocational teacher educators to get together in a single 
purpose conference. It should enable us to know each other better, to share experi- 
ences, and to react to each other's problems and philosophies. I hope it will give 
us a sense of unity and a sense of sharing in a vital mission — the improvement and 
expansion of vocational-technical education through revitalized teacher education 
programs. 

The success of the seminar will be largely in your hands. What you do here and, 
more importantly, after you return to your positions of leadership could make a very 
significant impact, not only on vocational teacher education, but on the entire 
program of vocational-technical education. 
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URGENCY OF THE DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL TEACHERS • 



Telelecture from Washington, D. C. 
Grent Venn* 



Let me begin with comments on what appears to be our present need for vocational 
programs which are already in operation# We find that our program's growth picture 
looks like this; Enrollment in vocational and technical education has increased from 
4,566,000 in 1964, to 6,270,000 in 1966, or an increase of over 1% million since the 
passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The growth rate in 1964-1966 shows 
an increase of 43 percent at the secondary level, 156 percent at the post— secondary 
level, and 13 percent at the adult level. X would guess that that ratio of increase 
is likely to continue at that same ^ate# Actually X believe this is only the beginning 
because if we took care of as many young people and adults who desperately need voca- 
tional education, it woulo far exceed the growth figures which apply just to the orograms 
that are now in effect. In the growth projections made by the Vocational Division, by 
1970 will be the following situation; That about 35 percent of the secondary enroll— 
ment, or nearly 5,000,000 students, will be enrolled in high school vocational education 
programs. And if the additional 15 to 20 percent that probably will not go to college 
for baccalaureate degrees are enrolled at the post-secondary level, this gives some 
^• n< 3 i.cation of that growth picture. In addition to this, we will have several hundred 
thousand of this 5 million who will be enrolled in classes or programs for persons with 
special needs. Vfe anticipate by state projections that 650,000 will be enrolled in 
post-secondary programs, and I believe that is a very low figure. (Growth will be at a 
rate of 50,000 per year through 1970, at which time enrollment will increase at a rate 
of 100,000 per year until 1975. 

Even with these projected enrollments we haven't looked at the real heart of the 
need for vocational teachers and vocational teaching personnel, because there might 
be some difference in the future between what we now know as a vocational teacher and 
what we actually need in the way of a manpower force involved in teaching occupational 
skills. In fact, while our present need is one of numbers, probably there is even a 
greater need for new kinds of people working in the area of vocational education, in 
fact, one could say the present need is not great; the need is great in terns of a new 
kind of person in many of these fields. 

I have come up with seven factors that I think demand immediate attention as far 
as the state, universities and colleges most directly involved in the preparation of 
teachers. The first area, or the first factor, demanding immediate attention is the 
simple factor of growth. This, if there were no change in our technological society 
if there were no change in our culture, this fact alone would demand a great deal more 
input in the area of teacher training than we are now providing. 

The second factor (that I think is even greater than the growth factor) is the 
wider range of individuals that we must now serve in vocational eduation. This can 
best be described by a phrase that I have heard used which simply says that in the last 
two decades, we have had a vocational education system "down on its crutches." That 
system of teaching people occupational skills is simply the entry of an individual into 
the work force. Many young people, in fact the majority of our adults in the work 
force today, simply left school. They had been helped to learn to work, get a job 
then learned their vocational skills on the job through a pick-up method. The fact is 
that this school system has literally closed down. The individual who has not completed 
high school, or even having completed high school has failed to get some entry job 
skill, is very unlikely to be admitted into A tight labor market. Sven in a labor 
market, or a market which has high demand for workers, most young people find they 



♦Grant Venn is associate commissioner of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Library Programs, The U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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have very little chance even to apply unless they have graduated from high school, 
have some vocational skills or had some work experience. So this wider range of 
individuals speaks to those who need rather low level entry job skills. At the other 
end of the scale are the thousands of adults in our work force today who need con- 
stant retraining and up-grading of their work skills in order that they may stay on 
the job or can move into new areas of work, especially when they find themselves in 
a work that is now being slowed down or decreased through technological change. We 
have also, if we wish to add to this v/ider range of individuals, the large number of 
women who, due to the freedom that has been made available through technology, are 
now looking for an opportunity to make a contribution to society and they need the 
training and education which will give them work skills. That is the second area that 
I think we have to think about in terms of teacher training, and I think it has some 
implications for a nev; kind of teacher training than we have had in the past. 

The third factor, which demands immediate attention for increase in quantity and 
quality of teacher preparation, is the up-dating of present staff that are now working 
and teaching in schools. Many of us, and I say us because I imagine most of us in 
the audience would have to agree that it would apply as it does to me, need an up- 
dating of our present technological skills in areas in which we are working. In 
technical fields and particularly in the specialized occupational areas, the teacher 
on the job who simply continues to teach without some retraining and up-grading both 
in his field of knowledge as well as in his teaching skills, is soon going to be de- 
creasing or increasingly less productive. 

Then there is the fourth factor thac I think demands immediate attention — new 
developments in teaching technology and methods. One of the big factors that I think 
we here in Washington in the Office of Education run into as we deal with your depart- 
ments and as we deal with Congress in presenting the needs of vocational education in 
legislation to expand it, is how can we afford to expand vocational education where 
given costs are higher than they are in certain other education fields. I think there 
are now developing, and have been developing over the last several years, new technolo- 
gies for providing certain kinds of instruction which we need to use much more in the 
vocational fields. And perhaps we have not been as alert to this and as sensitive to 
the possibilities of these new technologies particularly in the use of computers, the 
use of program materials and so forth as we might be (and those are just two that I 
mentioned ) . 

The fifth factor which it seems we need to look at in terms of expanding and im- 
proving teacher education are the newer fields to be served. 3y newer fields, I mean 
the newer areas of occupations which are demanding skill training and which we have 
not now generally included in our school program, but which are really becoming a 
core and a part of many of the other kinds of vocational programs funded by federal 
legislation. Some of the fields that I would see are as follows. In the para-medical 
field, we are making a start in technology in the areas of practical nursing, nurses 
aides, health care for older people. Vie can also expand in the area of child care 
where many working mothers provide pre-school programs for the youngsters prior to 
kindergarten (many families now provide pre-school or the schools do). These programs 
may need many teachers with less than a baccalaureate degree. There is the whole field 
of teaching and teacher aides, teacher technicians which I think we are just beginning 
to move into. Vie know at the present time we have over 140,000 people working in Title 
I programs across the country who are not professionals in the sense of being teachers* 
they are assistants to teachers, and have special training and provide certain kinds 
of work that needs to be done so that the teachers can be more effective persons. 
Another field is that of social workers. How with medi-care, with older people, we 
have people concerned with the expansion of the social work, worker needs, and techni- 
cians in the field of clerical and office work. We also have the whole area, I be- 
lieve, of recreation in which there are many, many jobs expanding at a rapid rate 
whichywould and could use people with high school educations or a little more than a 
high school education with certain kinds of technical training. I think another field 
for which we are going to have to prepare teachers or specialists in this field is 
the whole area of work studies for our vocational program, for I believe distributive 
education-cooperative education program is going to have to be expanded a great deal 
more. So that is the fifth area. These new fields or new areas of work, because as 
you people well know the work force today is made up of about 60 percent in the service 
and distribution areas as compared to 40 percent in the production areas and the origi- 
nal trust for vocational education was in production, development of goods and mater- 
ials, and this pattern of change is increasing very rapidly. 

The sixth area that I think we need to look at very carefully is new dimensions 
of activities which are going to have to become a part of the total vocational educa- 
tion program if the program itself is really going to serve youngsters effectively. 

Now we know that simply teaching youngsters the facts is not getting them an education, 
and I think we are beginning to know more and more that simply teaching vocational 
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skills or job skills is not going to do che job in terms of getting youngsters to 
select the propsr kinds of education, the proper kind of vocational goals in terms 
of their own abilities and their own aspirations, and so forth. 

These new dimensions of activities for which we must begin to prepare a much 
larger number of people are the following: The first area is this matter of occupa- 

tional orientation for younger students and their parents. Now we have never spent 
funds for vocational education strictly on an occupational orientation program for 
youngsters below the high school level, yet the evidence continues to pile up that 
young people today have very little opportunity to find out what future occupations 
are, and occupations are foreign to them. X think we have to begin to develop 
trained people who know how to organize instruction programs in the school to give 
occupational information and orientation to young people-starting at the elementary 
level, particularly in the junior high school level and through high school— because 
unless we do this X think many youngsters and their parents are going to continue to 
feel that vocational education is a second choice if they can't make their first 
choice which would be an academic direction. We do not have any people prepared in 
this area and, as far as I know, do not have programs specifically planned in this 
area. 



A second kind of purpose we are going to need in these new kinds of activities 
in vocational education is the specialist in the work study, cooperative education or 
whatever term might be used. I think ve will find many more students both in the high 
school level and the post-secondary level who will spend part of their time in school, 
part of their time in academic classes, part of their time in specific vocational 
skills areas, and part of their time on a job getting certain kinds of work experience 
for which I hope they will receive academic credit in their high school and the post 
secondary, too. We have done this for years in the medical field, the law field, and 
I think we have to now spread this to many other occupational areas because the need 
for vocational education is so great, the work force group is composed now so that we 
cannot, in my judgment, possibly replicate actual working conditions in our institu- 
tions. We are going to have to have an outreach from the school connected with the 
employer to businesses and industry in the communities where it becomes a short venture. 
I had the privilege a few weeks ago of spending three days in New York wiuh the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and some of the top business and industry people in the 
country and I believe that they are more than anxious to get involved in helping us 
actually train these young people so that they have job skills. I believe it is going 
to take a specially trained kind of person who understands industry and its problems, 
who understands the local community, who understands the school, the vocational pro- 
gram, and can tie these packages together. Particularly, I think he is going to have 
to be trained by our vocational education people. I don't think this is something 
he can just pick up off the street, but the teacher who is really concentrating on 
the classes and other activities of vocational education, can't really tie in the kind 
of work experience program we will need in the future, unless, on a part-time basis. 

Thirdly, we are going to need to train some teachers who have, skills in providing 
what might be called a short, intensive entry-skills program, which in one semester 
you give this boy or girl the kind of entry skills in the clerical field, business 
field, mechanical or whatever it might be that will allow him to begin to work at 
the end of that one short semester intensive course. I am thinking of the example of 
the boy or girl who spends his whole time in a general program (and as far as I am 
concerned I think we would do away with general education program? I don't believe 
it fits anybody. Either they should be in a college preparatory program going all 
out in that direction or in a vocational program — all students). In any case, I think 
until that happens we are going to have to develop people who have the specialty in 
developing short intensive courses for a boy or girl who is not going to go on to 
college but has to get a skill in order to get a job, or the boy or girl who has 
graduated and now finds that he can't get a job because he lacks skills. I 
don't think we will be able to bring them all the way back and start over. 

The fourth kind of person I think we are going to need to train in our colleges 
and universities or in combination with the schools is the person who is a specialist 
in helping the youngster make the transition from school to work, the area of place- 
ment and follow up. I have become more and more convinced that unless one of the 
purposes of the school is- clearly understood to be the responsibility of helping 
every boy and girl who does not go on for additional school to get his first job, 
unless the school has that responsibility clearly defined and understood, we aren't 
likely co get the needed kind of changes in our school program. We are going to have 
to get in the position of answering at the end of the school year, if a boy or girl is 
not going to college, in the same manner we now talk about enough percentage going to 
college or enough for a merit scholar who has been able to get in a particular school. 

As you know, we had a bill before Congress on which hearings have been held before 
the Judicial Committee, which does provide special funds for the kind of program in all 
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fifty states in the four areas that I mentioned. One of the questions that is being 
asked is* Where are you going to get the people to run these programs? As for these 
new dimensions of activities in which we are not now involved, I get the feeling we 
have to jump in the water and start to swim and develop some ways of training these 
people. I hope that this seminar will address itself to some of these newer dimen- 
sicns. 



The last broad area I think we have to train vocational teachers for is in the 
whole area of teaching the disadvantaged. The number of dollars that the federal 
government has made available for occupational education and vocational programs for 
the disadvantaged exceeds the total vocational education funds by a million. And 
the question that seems to continually be asked is* What is the role of the school 
in the handling and the teaching and preparation of young people who are now really 
locked out of our society* the big city, the ghetto, the rural poor. Frankly we (by 
we, I refer to the whole educational community) have not been able to get at this 
problem. First because no one wanted it in my judgment* and second, because we never 
had the money. But I believe that in the long run we will have to take these youngs- 
ters on rather than have them become dropouts of our school system. If we don't we 
are going to have a segregated .situation in our communities and in our country that 
will make our racial segregation look like small potatoes. If we come to the point 
where certain kids can't go on to school and they go to a separate kind of school 
system from the others, it is my judgment and my firm belief that the vocational 
educator is better prepared and better able to tackle this job than are any of the 
others located in our schools in this country. Yet, we have not so far as I know, 
really developed programs to give ceople interested in this particular group of youth 
in a high school or post-secondary school, the kind of skills and understanding that 
it is going to take to face up to this job and do it in a good way. I think that 
funds are going to be made available, because I think we have to solve this problem. 

In closing, let me just say that I believe that until we do get more direct 
funds and get additional funds, that the state, state department of education and 
the colleges and universities are simply going to have to take a part in this anl 
set aside additional funds from the vocational lockers of that state for the develop- 
ment expansion, and improvement of the teacher education programs, and particularly 
for the development of some new kind of specialist to work with the vocational teacher 
to expand his knowledge of the field far beyond what he is able to provide directly 
as a teacher in a classroom situation. 

I am so sorry that I could not be with you tonight, but I hope that these few 
remarks will be helpful and will give some assistance in making this a very worth- 
while seminar as to the beliefs that we need to find in this whole problem of teacher 
education in vocational and technical education. 
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AREAS OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE IN VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

Melvin L. Barlow* 



When you are the third speaker on a program, it doesn't leave you much to say, 
hut it does give you the opportunity to up date all the out-of-date statistics that 
the two previous speakers have used. 

First, I was just thinking a minute ago that since history has always been very, 
very close to my heart, particularly history relating to vocational education, that 
this in itself is a very historic occasion. I can point to some early routes that 
probably might have been somewhat similar to this, but at no time ever before has 
this particular thing happened. I was thinking a few minutes ago at the table that 
out in this audience there are thousands and thousands of years of experience in 
vocational teacher education ant? that most certainly we have the brains of the whole 
country here before us. 

Despite any other figures that you have had before you, there were in 1966, 
6,070,059 people enrolled in vocational education, at least, that is the figure that 
is being published. For the three years prior to 1966, the increase in vocational 
education ran about 4 % per year. The three years past 1963, oast the Vocational 
Education Act, the increase has been about 14% per year. It Is my estimate based 
upon the returns from 40 states and 2 territories that our gain so far in 1967 is 
16% over 1966. We have not heard from 10 states and Puerto Rico and Guam yet, but if 
they maintain their same enrollment, our total enrollment for 1967 ought to be 
7,161,059. That is a gain of 18%. If they haopen to report more than their same 
enrollment last year, our gain will be considerably more than 18%. I doubt that it 
would exceed 20% because I don't think there is enough power, enough possibility in 
the states that are left to bring this up. But this is a tremendous gam. 

Do you realize that in the past year, we have gone up over one million students 
enrolled. When Dr. Taylor told you a few minutes ago that we will reach 14 million 
in 1975, I am willing to bet that we will reach it in 1972, if we keep this up. 

This is fun to play around with the statistics because this is what part of our 
problem is: that we have to know something about the size of the group we are teaching 

and what is happening to that particular group, and it is growing — growing rapidly, and 
it is very likely to exceed, projections. I think we are almost going to have to arrange 
or revise projections frequently. 

I want to spend a few minutes to talk about 5 different points: how large the task 

is that is facing us in teacher education y the numbers distribution of teacher educa- 
tors y the scope of the responsibility of teacher education y leadership roles y and the 
fifth item, preparation of teacher educators y then peril? ps a very small summary. I'd 
like to spend all my time talking about how fabulous and what a tremendously sound 
vocational education program we have from our founding fathers which they built with 
very creative ideas, imaginative ideas, and of course, as you know, integrated within 
this program was this whole concept of teacher education. This did in fact ring out 
loud and clear in the Vocational Education Act of 1917. It is a very interesting thing, 
that while they insisted we have teacher education, they did leave it up to the states 
to develop their own program, so now we have 50 different kinds. This has been part 
of our problem, but it has also been part of a great success that we have. There have 
been great changes occurring in the long historical period. However, there is one thing 
it has not changed one bit in the 50 years. This is the concentration or the dedication 
and original enthusiasm that vocational education has had for teacher education. That, 



♦Kelvin L. Barlow is staff director of the Council on Vocational Education, the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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I think, has not changed. We have treated that honestly and fairly in a good many 
respects and we still believe it. Otherwise there wouldn't be 300 people here at this 
conference. 

Let's talk just a moment about the items. Item number one: How large is this 
task in teacher education? I think some figures were given to you about the numbers 
of teachers. We really haven't known how many teachers we have until just recently, 
because it is pretty hard to tabulate them. They teach in the morning, then they 
teach in the afternoon, then they teach a couple of nights a week, and we really 
haven't been able to sort out all these numbers as to whether we are counting one 
person or four. But in 1966 — it is kind of a target year— the people in 'Washington 
believe that there were 124,042 teachers. There have been some projections on this 
basis up until 1970 and 1975. But how is this going to change, how large is the 
problem? If we think in terms of anything less than 15% per year, we are in trouble. 

I get a bit uncomfortable when I think of more than 25% increase per year in teachers. 
This gives us a little range to hit for, although it may take a little more time for 
us to find out with some realism exactly what these fiqures would be. But certainly, 
you see our group in 1965 and 1966 increased by 16%, so I can't believe this is going 
to be any less. 

In terms of teacher education, we used to think a great deal about the pre-service, 
in-service types and we had distinguished between these two groups. Actually what we 
will probably have is not just so many enrolled in teacher education, which is a frac- 
tion of the total number of teachers, but the maximum limit is going to be the total 
number of teachers, if we really get down to the in-service training job confronting 
us. In other words, if you have 2,000 vocational teachers in your particular state you 
are going to have to have 2,000 in training, at least. This is all those who are just 
beginning and all those who might be wearing out that we don't want to lose. Of 
course, this scares you a little bit? I can see Dave Allen sitting back there, shaking 
from here. He had 600, 700, or 800 people in his program last year and what would he 
do if he had twice that number? I don't know, but it is likely to come. Well, let's 
look at the number of teacher educators. It is interesting that despite the depth and 
concern we have had for teacher education over all these years, there is practically 
no evidence that we have had similar concern for the people who teach teachers. The 
federal acts and the rules or regulations simply ignore the v?hole problem, and this is 
going to have to get into the context of your conference here very definitely. I think 
that in 1966 we had 2,145 teacher educators teaching in 260 institutions and 56 state 
departments of education, (Every time I say something like this, someone will say, that 
can't be right, I know of 300 people you haven't counted.) Well, this is the best 
figure that I can give you at the moment. These are the ones that ha T- e some designation 
as to some responsibility for teacher education as far as the Office of Education records 
are concerned. Now, I tried a number of little diagrams for this report we are writing 
about the number of teacher educators in the United States. In some kind of relationship 
I am taking both full-time and part-time teacher educators and the total number of 
vocational teachers. Happily enough California comes out on top. This, of course, 
means that it is the worse case, I am sorry to say, because in California we assign to 
each teacher educator 306 teachers for whom he is responsible. The national average 
is 58, and some states have only 27. There is a tremendous difference among the states 
on the work load that we put on teacher educators. I can't give you any real sound 
values on what happens in your particular state, I don't even know what these numbers 
mean actually, except that they do mean that we are far from having any kind of a uniform 
understanding of what a teacher educator does as far as the various states are concerned. 
Let me let it ride at that point. 

The variations from 27 vocational teachers per teacher educator to 306 is quite a 
bit. If we look about the distribution, of teacher educators among the various fields, 

I think you will find some interesting things. For example, agriculture has about 15% 
of the enrollment, they have 11% of the teacher educators. Home economics has 33% of 
the teacher educators? 31% of the program. Trade and industrial has 24% of the teacher 
educators and 21% of the program. We are kind of balanced this way in terms of our 
relationship among the services. But what we have these people do, of course, is the 
place where we vary greatly across the country. This is going to have to have some 
discussion during this meeting this week I am sure. Well, what about this third item, 
the scope of teacher education responsibility. By and large we have placed our focus 
upon preparing the untrained prospective teacher, this has been pretty largely the 
area in which most of our chips have been placed in our betting. Now this is where the 
change is coming in. I think the change is coming in the fact that in addition to the 
prospective teacher we have all the other teachers to deal with and, of course, this 
is going to take considerable amounts of effort in order for us to reach that goal. 

The in-service part, this tremendously large part of in-service teacher education, I 
like to think of as having three parts. Maybe it ought to have five or only two, I 
don't know, but most certainly there is a problem of up dating the skill knowledge, 
the technical understanding that the teacher has in his own occupational area or the 
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areas that he is responsible for. This is certainly one facet of it in the in-service 
program. The second facet has to do with the teaching of and up dating just in the 
professional areas. We are learning lots in research about how people learn, research 
in teacher education, research in teaching, and somehow or other we have to have a part 
of our in-service program devoted to that. The other part is the part that would come. 
The third part would seem to come under the heading of institutes, conferences, seminars, 
and. things of this nature so we can get together and share ideas. It is awfully hard 
to prove the real value of these except everyone likes them and everyone feels that they 
get something out of them. And most certainly it seems to me that we are going to have 
to have these clinics, conferences, and other kinds of meetings in order for us to have 
an opportunity to share with the other groups of teachers these common experiences. I 
doubt very much that this renaissance we are talking about in teacher education involves 
scrapping everything that has been done. This doesn't -quite seem to ring true in my 
book. 



I do think, though, that the obligation is pretty much one of building on these 
proven values and of course, expanding the scope of responsibility, then providing, I 
guess we can say, maximum flexibility in teacher education. I hear that some states 
may have one standard prescription and everybody falls in the same trap for the same 
bucket. Like it or not, that is the way it happens. Well you can hardly justify that 
point of view in that particular area. 

Let me get down to my point number four. This has to do with leadership, and it 
is leadership in teacher education. It seems to me that there is no question that we 
have to have a leadership that originates in what we might call a national level or a 
national sphere. I can see these possibilities. Certainly the Office of Education is 
one of the areas that would contribute to leadership in teacher education. I see the 
American Vocational association as one of them, and of course the conference that is 
being conducted here. There is leadership from the Center in Ohio that is bringing 
everyone together in order for us to have the opportunity to look a little bit further 
in our teacher education program. Maybe there are other national areas that I have 
missed in this case, but certainly the leadership role has a national strain to it. 
Perhaps, too, there is a regional that would go along with it. But there is something 
that has to happen in each of the states and this is the part that I think is real 
tricky. V/e can say very blindly that the sate director should take full responsibility 
to see that teacher education is provided for all of the teachers, and expand the pro- 
gram and. so forth, but this works just fine in some places, but it doesn't work too 
well other places. 

The total enrollment in vocational education in Wyoming is less than the day 
school enrollment in Los Angeles Trade Technical College in Los Angeles. The situation 
we get into in a particular region where you have very few people scattered over a large 
area is that you cannot use the same kind of a pattern here, the same leadershio role. 
This may mean that we ought to devise some very keen ways of using adjacent states so 
that we have not just one state trying to satisfy its own needs but several states 
pooling their resources. Quite a bit of information lias come to us on the council 
about this particular area* people who are concerned about it and the leadership that 
has to come. It may have to come from a national area in order to help the states 
plan in this particular area. I can say that there has to be more money in the Office 
of Education, more people. This is just part of the problem that we have not had 
enough opportunities to look carefully or to give all of the attention that we. should 
give at the national level in the Office of Education. 

Now I will get at point five* this preparation of teacher educators. I don't know 
whether there is any one way that they have been prepared or not. Some people might 
argue that they haven't been at all, I don't know. But certainly there are several 
items which ought to be a part of their preparation. I can hardly visualize a teacher 
educator in the future who isn't pretty well understanding in the area of research. I 
don't know what this means, and maybe it means more than a course in research methods. 

We are so rapidly becoming attuned to research as a way of life that teacher educators 
are certainly going to have to have some of these experiences. In other words, they 
ought not be completely ignorant in this area. The number two item I see in this part 
of the program for teacher educators would certainly fall in the whole area of curricu- 
lum theory and I don't know just what Larry Haskew is going to talk about tomorrow, but 

you ought to listen twice because there are some good ideas in here to throw into this 

pot about the kind of training that teacher educators ought to have in curriculum theory. 

We have talked about evaluation so much that certainly the teacher educator ought not 
be completely ignorant about evaluation. 

This council that I have some responsibility working with talks about being a 
council that is evaluating vocational education. Well, in the first place the word 
evaluation doesn't appear anyplace in the law, but it is a good thing it doesn't appear 
because we haven't any measuring sticks to put any kind of absolute values on it. 
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To get to our teacher educator of the future, he is going to have to have a 

SsSs Arfat 
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of our ovm strengths and weaknesses. 



I*d like to summarize these items for a moment for you. There is n ° . . 

that teacher education is the essential element in the expansion of vocational educatio . 

$£ clm^eStfes tSS ySu are going to talk about, that you *»» “ b S£* f U2£ y 

place a Picture before us that will take a great deal of sophistication In *xl facets 
of education for us to solve and the key person is the te ?cher. J We c can tW Lnk of the 
nrnrtraTn of teacher education and the competent teacher. I*d like to think or it rrom 
^standpoint that has three parts. Certainly in teacher prepa S ' 
allv we are talking about formal educational preparation that the person • 
aaain we are talking about the subject matter competency and we are talking about t e 

c?mmand e o| r Ihe pSSical interpretation of " 

theory. An a He have to keep moving on: all of these fronts allot the tim . to 

SrStTSoSi S/rLvHniy Sen tn iTS I** here is that this is 

not something that we give the fellow in 400 hours or four years or whatnot, it h s to 
become a part of, now certainly more than ever before, his total experienc . 



One problem that occurs here in connection with our thinking of teacher education 
and change is that we know very little about the characteristics of teachers in this 
rountrv When I tried to introduce a section into our report I had to come up w 
only two studies that had been made within the past five yearsandthesewere from^the 
same area of education. We simply don*t know very much about the teachers of voca 
?ISnal education. I sometimes like to think, "What is this going to mean for the 
future- what kinds of adjustments are going to take place? what are the major elements 

that have the significant bearing upon the adjustments?" N??* °? r *|*2hers ?Lg h f s 
things that you are going to talk about are sources of vocational teachers. This is 
Save to expand, it is going to have to change, we are going to have to find 
*?££? sCu xlls in addition to expanding other programs, or other existing sources that 
£u 6 Lve? So matter how good aSy pat?ern that we have in any area of vocational teacher 
education is, I think this simply has to suffer some change. We have to Jive * little 
bit dangerously when we think about it. This is* sources of teachers. Another point 
is flexibility in state certification. This has had negative reaction from People in 
iL SSS ttat we have consulted with. They want to make some changes, they want to 
S5. thlv SSt to react to the new environment, but the state certification 

ieSiSSrS'»t lit them. I think maybe this must have a good careful look 
wav ba^k there in the early days when Prosser and some of the others 
Remember WK th ^ogram of vocational education. They thought very carefully 

about 9 t his^ certification p?ocess, and insisted that each state have a policy about it. 
Every state did, and some of them stil. have it. 



The fourth item gets right down personal again. This is the selection and up- 
grading of Sacher educators! The one thing that forever gets lost in the discussions, 
is the 9 plight of the person that has to carry on the burden of teacher education. Tney 
are always 9 in short supply and they are very key to the whole process. Somcne earli- 
this eveninq made reference to a history that has been published. Somewhere in that 
■honk I think it tells the story about the early directors, when they were thinking 
aboub^teacher 1 education. Things probably prior to 1912 that this occurred, gobably 
1910 to 1912 anyway. They were thinking about the necessity of teacher education, and 
it suddenly Pawned on them, "Who is going to do the teaching of the teachers? They 

inS a long discussion about what the characteristics of the paragon of virtue is 
aoiner to be. It was very interesting that they set very, very, very high standards. 

One thing that they suggested or recommended was that the teacher get around and visit 
other Places, see othe? schools in operation, see other teachers in operation. This is 
one reason that we need a conference like this. 



At that particular period of time going to Germany was the rage. They said, 

"please don't go to Germany, stay at home because we want to find out what is going on 
riaht'here " They had the gall to suggest that the person do this on his own time and 
on 9 hi s own * pay , to get out 2nd up grad! himself, and this ought to be kind of a continu- 
ous process. There is something about that that is really exciting. 



I am going to close my remarks by reading just a few items from the editor's note 
of Life magazSe January 13, 1967. This is entitled, "A Warm Tribute to the Teacher." 
The editor points out that two of the photographers in that particular issue of f 
and in recent issues were graduates of the vocational photography class, a 1600 hour 
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class, in Freemont High School in Los Angeles, a class taught by a man by the name of 
Fox, Clarence Fox. He is retired some years now. But the editor goes on to tell about 
the quality that these people have and what they have exhibited in their work as 
photographers for Life magazine. They tell their own story in part of how they play 
tricks upon Fox by putting flash bulbs in the lamp. When he turned on the lamp the 
flash bulb would go off and things like this, but he always got revenge and demanded 
pretty high standards. 

I would like to read just the last paragraph. "We really love photography with 
a passion. And though we had strange ways of showing it, we loved and respected C. A. 
Fox. There was a feeling that every day would bring something new and. exciting and 
Fox was leading us to greater and greater things in and through photography. He was 
fiercely proud of his graduates and insisted that we keep the grapevine going. He 
meant that we were to help each other. We did, and we still do." This had a little 
meaning for me in that I think teacher educators have the whole quality, the whole 
destiny of vocational education in the palm of their hand. I am kind of glad tc be a 
member of such an illustrous group as I see here, and thank you. Dr. Taylor, for 
inviting me. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF LEARNING TO WORK 



With Particular Attention to the 
Changing Role of the Teacher 

Harold F. Clark* 



It is a great pleasure to have the opportunity to talk to you. All of you know 
more about teaching vocational education than I do, but I may be able to put part of 
the problem in a somewhat different setting. This may help you to see some additional 
opportunities and challenge in your work. 

The modern industrial world requires that almost all workers be trained for the 
work they are going to do. 

There are at least three parts of the training. There is the general education 
required, the training in the specific skills, and training in the attitude toward work. 

Training must be provided, before the first job, it must be oontinued on the first 
job, and it must be almost continuous through the working life. Before I turn to the 
specific job of the teacher, I want to say something about the economic and social 
background of training for work in the modern world. 

"Probably most of what man has learned through the ages he has learned from 
work." (Ohio State Bulletin.) In the past men learned to work from working. He 
learned it from his parents, grandparents and others in the community. 

There was a time when most jobs could be learned on the job. This was true cf the 
farmer, the office worker, the mechanic, and even the doctor. At the time of our 
great-grandparents, most doctors had not gone to medical school. They had learned to 
be doctors by going around with a doctor. Now a doctor must go to a medical school. 

The speed of the growth of knowledge has upset these historic ways of learning to 
work. They should still be used, but must be supplemented by other methods. One or 
two facts will illustrate the rate of growth of knowledge. 

In 1890 probably not more than 10 million dollars were spent in the United States 
by all agencies on research. This includes the universities, government, business, 
private agencies, and all others. By 1900 the figures were about 100 million, by 
1940 about 1 billion and now about twenty-six billion. 

It is probably not unreasonable to think that more money has been spent on research 
and development in the last 10 years than in all previous time. 

Some authorities think that in physics, chemistry, parts of medicine, and biology, 
knowledge may be doubling in 8 or 10 years. It may even be true in certain parts of 
agriculture, knowledge of computers, and some engineering fields. The effects of this 
rapid expansion of knowledge upon teaching how to work is very great. 

One of the very obvious effects is the speeding up of the rate of change in many 
occupations. 

The farmer who does not keep up to date is likely to get into trouble. The same 
is true of the doctor, nurse, mechanic, and a thousand other occupations. This means 
that we are not only faced with the original training of the worker, but with keeping 
the training up to date. It may be that the most important single thing to teach any 



♦Harold F, 
at San Antonio, 
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worker is that he must go on with his training all his life. We have built schools to 
teach almost any job skills you can mention. These schools must have teachers. 

I should like to describe some of the training facilities that you may not know 
too well. A few years ago I knew very little about them. 

I want to describe four school systems other than the regular elementary, high 
school, college, university system. The first of these is the training system run 
by business and industry. 



CLASSROOM IN THE FACTORIES 

American business and industry is carrying on a massive program of training and 
education extending all the way from the beginning factory worker to the continuing 
education of top management. 

Let me trace briefly, and not too accurately, the development of training in indus- 
try. As you know, during the 19th century, most training for work was done on the job 
by the owner, manager, or some other workman. Around the end of the century, some very 
large business organizations were being formed in steel, tobacco, oil, sugar, and 
others . 

The companies were too big for the old methods of training to work. Foremen and 
supervisors needed some instructions on how to carry out their functions. Classes for 
foremen and supervisors were set up. By and large, they proved successful, and it is 
reasonable to say that by the beginning of the first world war, a good many large 
American industries were convinced of the value of training supervisors and foremen. 

Many additional worker had to be trained during World War I. By the end of the 
war many companies saw the advantage of training both the worker and foremen. 

During the 1920's and 1930's training expanded to lower and middle management. 
During the 1940's and 1950's it expanded into upper management. 

During the whole period, training was expanding not only from the bottom to the 
top, but was expanding in another direction. 

At first the training was closely job related. It soon expanded to closely related 
fields, then into science and mathematics. There it expanded into the social sciences. 
As one example it expanded into economics. Today American industry employs more econo- 
mists than the colleges and universities employ, and they pay them more money. 

Finally the training programs moved into astronomy, history, the humanities, fine 
arts and many other strange fields. There are elementary courses, middle level courses 
and extremely advanced courses, including some post Ph. D. courses. 

Thousands of courses are offered and hundreds of thousands of workers are continu- 
ing their training at all times. 

In the book that Mr. Sloan and I wrote about Classroom in the Factory , there is a 
long list of courses taught in four companies for the workers. 



PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES OFFERED BY FOUR COMPANIES 
AVOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
Ceramics 

Charcoal Sketching 
Current Events 

BUSINESS MACHINES 

Accounting Machine Applications 
Accounting Machine Practice 
Analog Computer Techniques 

Application of Digital Computers to Engineering and Industry 
COMMUNICATION 

Communication in Business and Industry 
Communications 

Employees Communication Practice 
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ECONOMICS 



Economics for Everybody 
Industrial Economics 
Investment Principles 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SU3JECTS 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Writing 

ENGINEERING — AERONAUTICAL 

Advanced Aircraft Performance 
Advanced Gas Dynamics 
Advanced Propulsion 
Advanced Stability and Control 
Aerodynamic Flight Testing 
Aerodynamics 

Aircraft Flutter and Transient Loads 
Analytical Methods for New Design 

ENGINEERING — ELECTRICAL 

LaDlace Transform Methods for Electronic Engineers 
Magnetic Core Circuits 
Oscilloscope Applications 

ENGINEERING — MECHANICAL 

Plastics Engineering 
Principles of Machine Shop Practice 
Principles of Mechanical Design 
Production Illustration 

HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Basic Mathematics 

Biology 

English 

HUMAN RELATIONS AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Basic Psychology for Supervisors 
Business Psychology 
Creative Thinking 

MANAGERIAL AND SUPERVISORY 

Controls 

Control of Labor Costs 
Cost Accounting 
Cost Estimating 
Cost Improvement 

MANUFACTURING AND PRODUCTION 

Sheet Metal Planning 
Shop Applications of Mathematics 
Slide Rule Practice 
Statistical Quality Control 
Stores Operation 

RESEARCH 

Research Problems 
Research Symposium 

SALES SUBJECTS 

Marine Sales 
Marketing Analysis 



Market Research 
Marketing Engineering 
More Results Methods 



MILITARY 

Out of the 900 largest fields in the skilled trade and technical areas, the mili- 
tary trains for more than 800. 

In some highly important civilian fields persons trained in the military provide 
most of the highly skilled personnel. In aviation probably 80 to 90 percent of all 
highly technical personnel is trained in the military. Some estimates in the field of 
electronics have been as high as 50 percent. 

On motor maintenance some of the training is probably as good as any in the coun- 
try. 



Training is provided at all levels of jobs from the lowest to the highest. The 
army management school has a high fraction of generals as students. It has become 
customary to have a school between each promotion. In other words, the training is 
continuous through the entire working life. 



35,000 SPECIALTY SCHOOLS 

In any very large city in the United, states there will be hundreds of these spec- 
ialty schools. They train for a very wide range of occupations. 

On any one day there will probably be a 1,000,000 people studying in the clerical 
fields alone. Beauty schools, barber schools are well known. There are schools for 
baseball umpires, for moving packers, for long distance truck drivers, for crane 
operators, and many hundreds of others. 

Some of these schools are superbly managed and place close to 100 percent of their 
graduates in good jobs. 

VJhat do these schools teach us? They stay very close to the demands of the field— 
they have to. They will also try anything if it will speed up training. 



CLASSROOMS ON MAIN STREET 

TYPICAL COURSES OFFERED 3Y 1-YEAR AND 2- YEAR BUSINESS SCHOOLS, JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OF BUSINESS, AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Air-freight transportation 

Airline operations 

American government 

American literature and the novel 

Art appreciation 

Art for contemporary living 

Auditing 

TYPICAL COURSES OFFERED 3Y SCHOOLS TRAINING IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 

Basic and advanced interior design 
Bleaching, bluing, and soaps 
Blueprint reading 
Bonds and mortgages 
Building finance 

TYPICAL COURSES OFFERED BY SPECIALTY SCHOOLS PREPARING FOR SKILLED TRADES 

Carpentry 
Circuit analysis 
Cleaning watches 
Comprehensive plumbing 
Cooling units, types of 
Cotton classing and buying 
Crawler-tractor operation 
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Custom furniture upholstering 

Cutting and welding, above and below water 



typical courses offered by specialty schools preparing for semi-professional 



OCCUPATIONS 



Fashion display 

Fashion history 

Fashion photography 

Fashion reporting 

Fashion in radio and television 

Fashion survey 

Fiction illustration 

Flight computer 

Flight navigation 

Floral merchandising 

Floriculture 

Funeral arrangements and direction 
Furniture arrangement 

TYPICAL COURSES OFFERED BY SPECIALTY SCHOOLS PREPARING FOR PERSONAL AND PROTECTIVE' 
SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Haircutting (men, women, children) 

Hair dyeing, bleaching, and tinting 
Hairstyling 

Handling of bar utensils and glassware 

Hematology 

Hygiene for barbers 

TYPICAL COURSES OFFERED BY SPECIALTY SCHOOLS TEACHING RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Management of personal time 
Memory training 
Metalwork and jewelry 
Motorboat engine maintenance 
Music (accordion, banjo, clarinet, drums, 
saxophone , trumpet ) 

Sailing 

Sculpture, ceramics 
Sewing for adults 
Silk screening 
Snow skiing 
Swimming 



guitar, mandolin. 



organ. 



organ. 



piano. 



What has been learned from these studies 
about the problems of the teachers than I do. 



for the teacher? You know a lot more 
However, let me make a few suggestions. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



ndustry and the military seemingly will try about anything if it will improve 

he vocational teacher^nay’well be the most open-minded teacher in the regular 
chool system, but I do not think he is as willing to try new things as ms 
nunte^-oart in industry or the military • . 

wonder” if the resources of the community, outside of the school are being 

sed to the optimum by the vocational teacher. ^ . 

here is far greeter use in industry and the military or models, charts, 
crambled books, programmed material, computer assisted learn.. ng and many 
ther devices than in the regular school. 



Au one illustration, DuPont found in teaching certain skills that program- 
med material produced 13 percent higher skill on the job and did the training 
in 25 percent less time. 

This was found out after teaching large numbers of workers by conven- 
tional methods and other groups by programmed material. DuPont spent 
$2 000 000 on the effort to determine which was the more efficient way to 
teach the skills. Someone will say give me $2,000,000 and I will try new 
things, but I don't think that is the answer. Any teacher who wants to can 
try something new and different. 

5. Rapid technical changes mean that the worker has to go on learning new skills 
and new ways of doing the old ones. This means that the vocational teacher 
is not only trying to teach the worker new skills, but is also trying to get 
him to the point that he can teach himself. 
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In the kindergarten, the teacher reads to the children. As soon as possible, the 
school trys to get the child to the point that he can read for himself and learn by 
himself. All too often, from then on, any real effort stops# in trying to get the 
student to do more and more for hi'" »elf . The textbook is part of the cause, for it is 
almost impossible for the average student to learn from the text without the teacher 
doing a lot of explaining. 

This is one of the great advantages of a programmed book. If the material is well 
done, there should be no gaps. All explanations should be included in the book, and 
the steps should be so small thrt the student can take them by himself. This is the 
reason that every vocational student should use some programmed material so that the 
student will get used to it. The student should have enough practice in learning by 
himself that he can and will go on doing it all his working life. 

1 What do the studies mean for vocational education? 

1. They mean that vocational education has become one of the most important 
activities of the American people and that it is going to become a whole 
lot more important. 

2. They mean that unless you have adequate vocational education for a job, you 
are not likely to get a job, or to hold one if you get one. 

3. They mean that adequate vocational education is necessary at all levels of 
the work force from the lowest to the highest. 

4. They mean that vocational education must continue throughout the working life. 

5. They mean that the tasks of vocational education have become so great that we 
can't get them done as well as we would like them done. This is true regard- 
less of the number of organizations trying to help do part of the job. 

6. Some group must try to look at the whole job to see that everybody is trained. 
Somebody must look at all the work that needs to be done, and at, all the 
workers. Somebody must see that all the workers have the skills to do all 
work at a continually higher level of skill. This is the surest way to get a 
rapidly rising standard of living for any society. Your group may well be 
the group to see that this task is done. This may well be the most important 
thing we have learned from our studies of the variety of training programs 

in the U. S. 

7. The key to the poverty program in the U. S. probably lies more in vocational 
education broadly conceived than in any other thing. 

8. Vocational education has become so important that massive programs are 
carried on by business and industry, by the military and by 35,000 specialty 
schools. 

The more knowledge that is discovered the more there is to be discovered. The 
more general education that is provided the more that is needed. The more vocational 
education that is provided the more that is needed. This is the meaning of our studies. 
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THE ROLE AND STATUS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH 

*».lice Widener* 



Cnee upon a time, about 120 years aao, there was a man with a vision — that 
education belonged to all of the people, not the rich, not the influential, not just 
to men, but to everyone in the United States. He changed the face of America* his 
name was Jonathan s. Turner. Had it not been for his vision, higher education in 
america would not necessarily belong to the people* it would belong to a verv small 
percentage of men, almost no women. Turner aave this same speech over and ove* for 
a period "of ten years* he was responsible for the Morrill Land Jrant Act. 

In 1862 Abraham Lincoln signed the Land irant Colleges Act and he emancipated 
America, if it had not been for the Land Urant Colleges we would not have the fine 
agricultural system we have today, and we would not be a "land of abundance." These 
were the so called "poor boy colleges" and isn't it funny that K.I.T. was one of them? 

Today, we are in need of one great speech* we must have one great speech, because 
today the United States is in the exact same predicament that it was in in 1362. At 
that time higher education was out of kilter with the nation's needs and today, the 
secondary schools of the United States of America, in my judgment, are out of kilter 
with the nation's needs, with the orogress of the nation, and with the social situation 
of the nation. 

In this present situation in which we find ourselves, the United States is not 
unique, livery advanced nation on the face of the globe is now faced with precisely 
the same oroblem as our country faces. The overall picture is just the same. The 
same cult of intellectual snobbery, the same narrow minded short sighted people are 
throttling the educational system that were throttling the educational system 105 
years ago. 

It is not the function of the historian to be- the prosecutor of the past. Those 
in this country who are fomenting unrest are doing this, they are prosecuting the 
past. The United States is not alone in this. The situation is similar in many of 
the developing nations— -the migration of agricultural workers and the subsequent 
language problems. The farmers of France and the I’retons and they cannot sneak French, 
the Sicilians of Italy cannot speak Italian, and the negroes of the south cannot speak 
the industrial language of the north in the United States. The problem is a common 
one shared by all nations— -and the language barrier is a serious handicap. 

There is an educational conflict in this country totally out of focus with real- 
ity. As many of you know, if John or I ary don't want to go to college they are con- 
sidered ready for the junk heap. Thousands of ads in newspapers and magazines, being 
paid for by Insurance Companies, state "Insure your child's future with a college 
education." How do you know that this infant in the cradle is going to want to go 
on to college? Is there no future in America for this child if he or she doesn't 
want to go on to college? Of course, we want the most educated talented people we 
can possibly have in this country— we want doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.-- we must 
have them, but we have to knock down this cult, this myth that every child is a 
potential lawyer, doctor, teacher* college material. This is unfairy this is 
unrealistic. Of course, every child regardless of race, color, creed or financial 
background should have the opportunity to go on to college if that is what he or she 
wants, but what has this got to do with the present situation? 

Today, the public school system is geared throughout this great nation to acade- 
mic, not vocational education. When, of the 30 percent who do go on to college only 
about one-half make it, does this make sense? Of course, you ladies and gentlemen 
know that it doesn't make sense at all, and you know that it is largely responsible 
for the drop-outs and the juvenile delinquents, etc. 

I would like to bring out the fact that you ladies and gentlemen are being 
unnecessarily cut off because of intellectual snobbery. 



*Alice Viidener is Author, Publisher, Columnist for the U. 3. A. Syndicate, 
Publisher of U. S. A. Magazine . 
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How many of you have been told about the great school in Belgium based on Tourism? 
CERTA: this is the most prized school in the world. And, if you think we have 

problems let me tell you just a little bit about the problems that affected this school. 

In 1945 little 3elgium was liberated from four years of enslavement, and left 
with 150,000 children whose families had simply disappeared — they did not know whether 
their mothers and fathers were alive or dead. When you asked their names they said 
"John" or "Mary" — John or Mary who? — they did not knew: just John or Mary. In 
addition, there was another 150,000 orphans, with names, but no fathers or mothers 
living because of the war. 

A great philanthropist wanted to do something for Belgium — rossibly a war 
memorial— but in talking with the Belgians and learning of the plight of these child- 
ren gave his consent to establishment of a training school. And ladies and gentlemen 
there is no finer school anywhere in the world today; it is based on vocational 

training and they have a waiting list of between five and six thousand — anc it may 

become the greatest snob school in the world for the richest and most influential 
people in the country want their children enrolled there. There has never been an 
American student because they cannot even handle their European applicants. 

We, in this country are concerned with the "balance of payments" and. the outward 
flov? of gold. Yet, we do nothing about Tourism — and do you realize that in France 
Tourism is a multi-million dollar industry. Tourism in France, Spain and Greece is 
big business, and they are trained for it. They are trained in school and in-service 
on the job. In this country to serve others, wait on others, is considered menial. 

In the name of God, what is menial about serving others? 

The great Ct,RTA school in Belgium was originally based on Tourism I 

WTiy aren't boys and girls of 18, 19 and 20 equipped, in this country, to hold 
jobs paying good wages? Let me say right now, that the JOB CCRPS is nothing but a 
correction institute for a set-up that shouldn't even exist. 

I recently saw an advertisement in the Help wanted column that stated "more and 
more women are going back to work — even in menial jobs." They wanted to hire a nurses 
aide. I wanted to cut out the ad and send it back to the advertiser and ask him if 
he was out of his skull? What is menial about an aide giving a patient a bed pan or a 
glass of water? What is menial about scrubbing a floor? My present lawyer, a 
Uegro, scrubbed floors in a hospital for six years to pay for his education, we have 
to wipe that word out (menial) along with the snobbery that goes with it. 

One of the biggest problems we have (the group most opposed to vocational-technical 
education) is big labor. Some of the big labor leaders have said: "Vocational- 

technical education makes a class-structured society." They are thinking perhaps of 
the type of vocational-technical education that existed say 75-80 years ago. 

I had an opportunity to visit Camp Kilmer and Mahoning valley Institutes. In 
talking to the boys they said: "I need me some pocket money to help out my family." 

"Man, I got done out in the second grade. I put down the wrong answer and. the teacher 
marked it correct — I knew she was cheating me, and I hated the teacher and I hated 
the school." I understand the drop-outs, the misfits, I understand their feelings 
because if they don't go on to college they have no place. 

Talk about equality — taking most of the boys and girls and getting them through 
high school, then telling them they are out is not educational equality. If you 
get into higher education and you can't make it, you're out. 

I have some suggestions for you dear people. You need one great speech; you need 
another Jonathan Turner; you need to do for elementary-secondary education what the 
Morrill Act did for higher education; you need courage (If you can't stand the heat 
get out of the kitchen). You will need all of the courage you can possibly muster. 

You need to eliminate the "vocational-technical" and use something they understand. 

You need something meaningful to these people — like "Pay Check Education." And you 
need publicity: you need to be put on the map. You are coming into a revolutionary 
period where the future of this nation may depend on you, and you need all the 
publicity that you can get. 
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EMERGING APPROACHES IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TEACHERS 

Laurence D. Haskew* 



The education of teachers has shared in the urgent movement to reconstitute 
American education which this country has undertaken in the past decade, and which 
continues at near fever heat. When we Americans spawn a movement of this character 
we do it on a free-wheeling, highly disparate and widely disseminated basis. Few 
participants are willing to await the evolution of orderly, cumulative attacks guided 
by a comprehensive rationale — although several such candidate enterprises are usually 
mounted. The net results are a tremendous amount of activity, a rather large volume 
of findings and successes on exceedingly narrow scaJe, a few programmatic refinements 
which are adopted widely enough to be called emergent, and an unmistakeable situation 
of flux without too much indication of what the flux is headed toward, if anything. 

This is the scene from which the present paper attempts to extract some of what may 
be emerging in teacher education that will be of value to this seminar. 

Of first moment, in the opinion of this observer, is the increasing prevalence 
of, and successes in, what I shall call spot preparation. This begins with a teaching 
spot to be filled by relatively large numbers of people on short notice. For examples, 
in adult basic education or in junior high school programs in earth sciences or in 
motivation counseling for the ghetto child. The spot does not necessarily have to be 
a new one, but its emergency or semi-emergency cruciality is new. To meet the need 
properly-prepared persons are not available, but the positions are made attractive 
enough to enable recruitment of a cadre of people willing to essay che assignment. 

Some of the recruits are from education. Often, many are from outside. The varia- 
tions in on-surface fitness for the assignment are tremendous? observers frequently 
wonder whether anyone was screened out, although often many were. For these sometimes 
motley but usually dedicated crews, intensive and typically vety short-term training 
enterprises are put together. "Put together" is a deliberate designation here. As 
the enterprise is repeated, more careful and thoughted design of what is offered 
begins to appear, but improvisation is the initial rule in most instances. The 
recruits go through the spot training and enter upon the job they were trained to do. 
We have relatively little evidence upon how well they perform their assignments when 
measured against defensible criteria of achievement. We have ample evidence that 
Judged in about the same way most teachers are judged, in great preponderance they 
are deemed to be successful by their employers. 

Now, one is well aware that such spot preparation is viewed typically as a 
necessary, but temporary, return to the primeval in the education of professional 
teachers. That conclusion is open to serious question, as will be shown later, but 
even if it were true any analysis of what is emergent in teacher education currently 
must include witness to the vitality of spot preparation as a strategy. Therefore, 
some further look at its fitness and potential seems to be in order. 

The appearance of "new" occupational demands upon the teaching profession is far 
from ended it appears. In fact, new demands may outnumber and outweigh old demands. 
Some of these new demands can be foreseen and time-spaced, comprehensive, and well- 
designed programs formulated to meet them. But teacher education has always had 
difficulty in recruiting young students to pursue such programs with vigor in the 
absence of demonstrable opportunity to engage in the work forecast as desirable. Spot 
preparation has all the motivation of immediacy and already-made decisions going for 
it. However, the chief point in its favor is that it fits the picture of teaching 
which is emerging — a picture of constant renewal, of perpetual refurbishing to meet 
recurring change in the shape of education itself. Also, it must be noted that spot 



*Laurence D. Haskew is professor of educational administration at the University 
of Texas at Austin and former vice-chancellor of the University System. 
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preparation has been about as successful as traditional collegiate education in 
blending subject-matter reconstitution with methods of instruction designed to 
accommodate the basic objectives of such reconstitution. Further, many of those 
who have made initial entry upon the teaching profession through spot preparation 
enterprises are continuing their professional education, while previously-experienced 
teachers are following up on spot preparation in a new field in significant propor- 
tions. And, the procedures one witnesses in many spot preparation programs are far 
from primeval. Simulations, immersions in the real thing, employment of individual- 
ized education of the teacher as teacher, and many other modern devices are used 
extensively—with encouraging evidences that we may have only scratched the surface 
of what is possible in an intensive, highly-motivated experience for those who know 
they stand on a threshold. 

A second prominent focus in teacher education developments is upon projection 
of the traditional initial preparation period into the workday world of teachers. 

The internship is the most common artifact of such projection, but other manifesta- 
tions may have more significance. The basic yeast at work here is not so much the 
idea of providing an increased amount of supervised practice before the neophyte is 
turned oose by his pre paring institution. Instead, it is the attempt to exploit 
more fuxly the educative advantages of alternation between periods of involvement, 
periods of diagnostic assessment of that involvement, study motivated by needs 
revealed in involvement, and then still more involvement. The formalities of fifth- 
year programs, official internships, and certification requirements have served to 
obscure, and perhaps in some cases to erode, this basic mutation but its outworkings 
are having growing impact upon the shape and nature of initial preparation for 
teaching. 

This type of projection, by the way, has been hastened, and to increasing degree 
shaped, by entrance of the organized teaching profession itself into vigorous concern 
with influencing the nature of portal readiness for that profession. The forward 
projection of professionalization into years and into types of learning experience 
customarily devoted to on-the-job experience is calling upon teachers themselves— 
often under primary guidance by their profession and/or their employers— to assume 
new teamwork relationships with collegiate personnel, as well as to develop competen- 
ces long assumed to be the prerogatives of the professor. 

As one prepares a paper upon teacher education with obligation to make its con- 
tent pertinent to those primarily interested in teachers for vocational and technical 
education, one perplexing challenge continues to arise. That challenge comes from 
knowledge that the pre-service sources for large numbers of teachers in vocational 
and technical fields have been different from the sources for most other teachers. 
Further, the controlling influences upon the shape and nature of preparatory, and to 
large degree in-service, education for these teachers have stood somewhat apart from 
those exercising direction for the great bulk of teacher education. Therefore, my 
third comment upon developments in teacher education is to report, in effect, a non- 
development. This particular observer can see few signs that what is generically 
applicable to all categories of education suitable for staffing vocational and tech- 
nical education. Sven those vocational education teaching specializations tradition- 
ally provided by collegiate courses terminating in baccalaureate degrees are showing 
few signs of gravitating toward the norms for other teacher education programs in 
the same institutions. The roles of collegiate study and academic credit in the 
readying of teachers to serve in the manifold other old and new varieties of vocational 
and technical education are still matters of debate, and of repeated special dispensa- 
tions to overcome the restrictive impacts of general regulations. In short, practice 
seems to indicate that teacher education when modified by vocational and technical 
is a special case. 

Yet, it may not be of such specialty it can be oblivious of certain powerful 
trends evidently running in the world of teacher education. One of these, already 
mentioned, is the growing concern of the organized teaching profession with who bears 
licensure as a member of that profession. While this concern is not likely to result 
in uniformity of preparation programs, it does head inevitably toward standardization 
of expectations. A second trend is toward attaching greater and greater moment to 
academic credit as essential underg&rding for everyone who teaches. Then, there is 
an increasingly pervasive mood of intellectual orientation as the sine crua non of 
professional preparation for educational endeavor. And, no occupation which expects 
to recruit appreciable numbers of young entrants in the next decade can ignore the 
fact that most potential recruits are going to be enrolled or seeking enrollment in 
institutions of higher education — and hence subject to the reputation a given field 
bears in that environment. Citation c£ these trends is not to imply that the special- 
case character of teacher education for vocational and technical education should or 
is about to vanish, but to propose that what follows in this papsr may be more pertin- 
ent in the future than it has been in the past. 
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The fourth development to which I wish to direct attention is the vigorous 
thrust of the academic in teacher education. This takes several forms. 

One is quantitative escalation in requirements for undergirdings in the academic 
disciplines for the prospective teacher. Evidence of this abounds in certification 
and in degree regulations, in lengthened time periods required for completion of 
approved programs, and in the constriction of credit hour allocations to education 
courses. Pressures to further increase the content-coverage of initial preparatory 
programs continue strong. Also resulting are changes in the course patterns for 
graduate degrees. 

Another form is emphasis upon higher standards for marks and upon attainment of 
elevated murks in courses by those expecting to teach. A third form shows up parti- 
cularly in the courses in education where contributions of content from the academic 
disciplines are featured and where an emphasis upon intellectual constructs is markedly 
replacing the former devotion to cultivation of practitioner skills. Running through- 
out teacher education currently is a model of toughness which is supposed to represent 
jointure with the academic world, and such jointure is deemed essential. 

However, the most significant manifestation of the academic appears through the 
aroused interest of some academicians in the field of teacher education. Various 
learned societies have become markedly preoccupied at the national level with the 
shape and content of education for teachers. Following the lead of earlier projects 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation, they have undertaken special efforts 
and offerings to educate or to re-equip teachers— in the process becoming tangibly 
concerned with what should be taught vis a vis their disciplines in elementary and 
high schools. This interest of learned societies has sparked multitudinous awakenings 
on institutional campuses. Also, those directing teacher education on the local cam- 
pus have reached out increasingly to involve the subject matter disciplines in the 
design and execution of local programs, in some instances with marked success. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education have made almost a fetish of "all-college partici- 
pation in the design and execution of teacher education." As is common in movements 
of this kind, many of the actual responses in teacher education programs appear to be 
chiefly mechanical or symbolic. But there is an ever-widening core of genuine and 
significant change being wrought in the strength of the disciplinary motif in teacher 
education. 

However, a balancing emergence is now making its appearance. Emphasis upon the 
academic in teacher education has been, of course, an extension of what was occurring 
in the school and college programs of America. Many have been viewing that pendulum 
swing with considerable trepidation, fearing that ascendancy of the disciplines was 
beina secured at the expense of two other vital concerns. One of these is that indi- 
viduals in the schools should learn, and learn much more than cognitive command of 
the disciplines of human knowledge. The other is that the school should deal both 
directly and indirectly with the society-produced imperatives of our time. Within 
the very recent past, these concerns have come upon recycle into the educational scene, 
and the fifth development I choose for attention is the response of teacher education 
to the growing ascendancy of these concerns. 

Attention to learning was made viable and "the modern thing to do" by technologi- 
cal developments which captured the imagination of influential Americans and sparked 
the entrance of major industry into the educative enterprise. But this would not have 
been sufficient if there had not existed, chiefly in the circles of professionals en- 
gaged in the education of teachers, a great desire to see that education become 
individualized and individualized learning become successful. They joined hands with 
the technologists— in fact, became technologists themselves~to exploit the application 
of invention and inventiveness to the problems of learning by pupils. The resulting 
story of hardware and software is a saga, still incomplete, too complex to treat here. 
The point is not alone that teacher education is preoccupied today as never before 
with conveying to students command of all sorts of technological aids to learning. 

More important are the emerging signs that this attention, coupled with the scncol- 
mandated devotion to a hundred varieties of "special" education, is making the child 
and his learning once more a center of emphasis in teacher education. 

Renewed attention to society-produced imperatives was sparked chiefly by educa- 
tors immersed in the desperation of large cities, and the spark was fanned into flame 
by powerful government and private foundation programs aimed at the melioration of 
disadvantagement of Americans. These programs called upon teacher educating institu- 
tions to produce many varieties of spot training endeavors wherein social setting 
loomed with high visibility. But the perplexities of education in the urban setting 
have produced much wider responses than these in programs for teacher education. 

The rise of new endeavors to equip teachers to deal with the disadvantaged child and 
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of programmatic changes to elucidate for teachers the nature of urban life has been 
little short of phenomenal in the last five years. As a consequence, we find a re- 
birth of generalized concern with the problems of society in the circles where curri- 
cula for teacher education are formulated and executed. 

The significance of this twin development for teacher education in vocational 
and technical education should not be overlooked. What we see here is emergence once 
more of universal meanings for what is involved in being a teacher, regardless of 
position and regardless of specialization. To the extent that vocational education 
becomes part of America's common school, presumably it must shoulder its share of the 
comprehensive obligations of that school* Its teachers must, I believe, be capable 
of making unified cause with all teachers. Education for some teachers in vocational 
education, therefore, should become preparation for dealing constructively and gener- 
ically with the learning of youngsters and with the imperatives of life in American 
society. 

So far, the word “innovations" has not appeared in this paper. Yet those who 
requested its preparation asked that I address myself particularly to new departures 
in teacher-educating procedures which might afford clues to those addressing the 
problems before this seminar. Quite frankly, X am not enough of an historian to risk 
applying that word “new" to any approach or procedure. Instead, let us title this 
sixth development as the emergence of promising procedures for developing profession- 
alized competence. Of great appeal is the one developed by Professor Robert N. Bush 
and colleagues dubbed "mini-teaching." A student executes, after preparation, a small 
segment of a teaching act in a live situation. This is videotaped, and the video- 
taped performance is then analyzed in depth by the student, his colleagues, and the 
instructor. It is in the analysis and the techniques of securing feed-outs from this 
fleeting experience that the genius of the procedure arises— which lies in making the 
experience one of continuous self-tutelage and practice as well as a parable of more 
complex endeavors. If space permitted, I could cite forty or fifty other employments 
of a similar procedure, some of which have produced evidence of efficacy with experi- 
enced teachers as well as with novitiates. Then, we have reports of significant 
success with procedures based upon students doing research-type analyses of apparently 
very restricted aspects of teacher behavior. The work of Professor Ned Flanders and 
colleagues directed at the questions teachers ask is a well-known illustration, but 
there are many others. Here we have a highly sophisticated complete methodology of 
proceeding from the concrete to the general, with reinforcement by behaviors under- 
taken by the students themselves. These two approaclies, as well as several others,, 
exploit the values inherent in the observation of recorded behaviors as contrasted 
with a li ve-and -then-ta lked-about performances. Then, almost everything that is being 
attempted to excloit the visual and auditory media in school, classrooms, is also being 
attempted in education classes in colleges and graduate schools. While we have many 
reports of novel attempts to afford face-to-face encounters between students and the 
real world which is teaching in its broader definition, there seems to be a diminish- 
ing confidence in the efficiency of sheer experience as a vehicle for constructive 
learning. Thus we witness increasing skepticism about the inviolability of the 
“student teaching experience" which consumes such a large proportion of the time 
and energy allotted to the undergraduate professional sequence. Many forays at 
substituting simulation, recorded situations, role-playing, and demonstrations are 
occurring, but with no definitive comparative results known to this author. In the 
literature one finds a few references to employment of independent study, programmed 
texts (or similar self-sufficient materials), and individualized-task procedures in 
college classes. Also found are many more portrayals of so-called bold plans to base 
professional education for teachers upon the information storage and retrieval 
syndrome. Also, the promise of applying computer-assisted instruction to teacher 
education is held to be high. With no sense of negativism intended, we must report 
that these prospectively revolutionizing vehicles for instruction are as yet only 
in the test and development staqe and it would be misleading to report them as new 
departures in the education of teachers in the present decade. In the software 
echelon must be reported the many refinements of the old procedure of educating exper- 
ienced teachers through group attacks upon very real and lively problems, with a dead- 
line just ahead. And, strangely enough, the fact-giving lecture replete with the 
visual and dramatic aids provided by new media is a favorite "modern" procedure. 

Surely all must realize how sketchy the foregoing treatment has been, of necessity 
and of ignorance, in portraying what is really a scene of surprisingly widespread 
inventiveness in colleges and universities attempting to educate teachers. While no 
new gadget with a widespread acceptance similar to that accorded to practice teaching 
a few decades ago is visible as the result of this inventiveness, t field of 
gadgetry is hardly fallow. 

The seventh development will be depicted very tersely. What used to be called 
inservice education is sprawled all over the teacher education front. Literally 
everybody is getting into the act. The variety of procedures and the multiplicity 
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of packaging defies description. The significance here, however, lies only incident- 
ally in the procedures and approaches employed. What we really see is perhaps 
inescapable random and frenetic behavior as we enter, without too much conceptual 
readiness, a new meaning of education for teaching. Getting educated for teaching, 
from here on out, is predominantly what teachers do after they get jobs, not before. 
There is no termination point. Hence, teacher education becomes preponderantly 
focused upon the constant, cooperative endeavor with practicing teachers to keep up 
vith the professional tasks they confront. Those meager four or five years when 
students are earning baccalaureate degrees compose already only a prelude period. 
Teacher education of the future, one would judge, will find its primary engagement 
in the forty years after the prelude is completed. 

Frankly, the emergence chosen to conclude this paper is much more a hope than a 
tangible development. To educators involved in vocational education it should bring 
some degree of pride because it deals with the application of systems theory to the 
education of teachers. So far as I know, vocational education made the first compre- 
hensive and consistent application of systems approach to the design and execution of 
instruction in this country. Of primeval nature when compared with modern sophistica- 
tion in systems theory, these a priori basic elements of design wrought a rather 
remarkable story of success in vocational training, but somehow never got much of a 
trial in collegiate varieties of vocational teacher education. Now, particularly 
within the very recent past, we are t-’itnessing a great display of interest within 
the confines of teacher education directed toward applications of systems theory to 
the ordering of college curricula for the initial preparation of teachers. This is 
a natural outgrowth of research going forward toward the elucidation of learning 
systems. So far, the tangible attempts have rested upon disparate theories of the 
instructional process and have addressed themselves chiefly to restricted portions of 
the total. But the emergence of conceptualization of instruction as a system rather 
than as a series of acts or an ^indefinable outpouring of artistry is increasingly 
discernible. Of course, we still search for an overarching theory to guide and test 
the design of systems. Several individual efforts to propose and test such theory 
have been made— notably illustrative are the ones of Professor 3, 0, Smith and the 
one of Hilda Taba. One outstanding and highly cogent group product has emerged. This 
is the formulation of an AACTS study titled as if it were preoccupied with instruc- 
tional media. Actually what resulted with the leadership of Herbert LaSrone was a 
theory of what needfully enters into the education of a teacher and how these elements 
interact to compose a productive system. Impact of this study is apparently quite 
widesDread and chief among those impacts is stimulation of systems design within 
teacher educating institutions. Perhaps the connection between systems theory and 
the real world of educating literally millions of people in tens of thousands of 
enterprises to be teachers is too tenuous and esoteric to oear the label of a bright 
hope of the future. But the possibility of making such connection is perhaps as good 
a note as any upon which to conclude this paper. 



TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TEACHERS 

Herbert A. Tonne* 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 had a significant influence on vocational 
teacher education. Here are some trends and problems that have developed as a conse- 
quence of the Act and from the conditions which encouraged the passage of the Act. 

1. There is no stronger tendency towards dogmatism now than there has been in 
the past, but it is persistent. 

Note for example that even the head-counting process of the Census of 1960 is 
now estimated by some to have been 5,700,000 people short. It is not easy to count 
the people in the United States, but it is relatively simple compared to the more 
complicated elements involved in the determinations of data for education. 

We do not know in detail the number of unemployed. We usually do not clearly 
define what we mean by unemployed. Therefore, there may be fewer unemployed or there 
may be more functionally unemployed depending on how we secure data. How many jobs 
could be filled if people really were willing to fill them and did not have government 
financial aid? Would we want the unemployed to take any job regardless of salary? 

We do not know the degree of difficulty in training for specific and particularly 
lower level jobs because of increased tendencies towards automation. Can people be 
well trained on the job, and if so how long will it take? What is the relative cost 
of job training on the job as compared to school training? To what extent is the 
failure of youths to get jobs that seem to be available at least caused by lack of 
skill? To what extent is it prejudice on the part of the employer which would not 
be solved by skilled training? To what extent are poor work attitudes on the part 
of employees a cause of unemployment? Would skilled work training help and in what 
manner? 

2. The old-time vocational teacher got his training in a normal school, and 
then took some summer school training in industry? he is a vanishing 
phenomenon. 

This old-time vocational teacher was more definitely a practical arts teacher 
rather than a vocational teacher. But many people did secure entrance to employment 
because of the marginal vocational values of the work that they took with such 
teachers. He is being replaced by graduates of four-year schools, and by people 
coming in to teaching directly from industry. The present teacher often is a four- 
year graduate of a variety of programs and he usually did not specialize in vocational 
education. He therefore did not take a sequence of professional education courses to 
fit into the teacher certification pattern. 

3. Even the supply of prospective four-year occupational teachers is dwindling. 

This trend is true especially for men. The four-year colleges are setting up 
higher and higher academic standards. The result is that the kinds of people who 
typically became vocational teachers do not get a chance to go to college or if they 
do go they are inclined because of the emphasis on the academic, so effectively pre- 
sented by Dr. Haskew. to be side-tracked to cultural courses. Colleges, as Dr. Haskew 
pointed out, are becoming tougher and they are eliminating those students .who are 
inclined to be less interested in sheer academic success. Yet those who are dropped 
are often the ones who would be the most likely to be successful occupational teachers. 



♦Herbert A. Tonne is professor of education at the State University of New York 
at Albany. 
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The problem is not as acute in the larger cities because the place of the pre- 
service trained occupational teacher is being taken by men and women who have had 
several, and in many cases, many years of job experience. They may find the problems 
of securing promotion trying. The uncertainties of work in private industry cause 
them doubts.* They are increasingly concerned about the social value of their work, 
and possibly most important „ they recognize that increased income or its possibility 
in the future is not" a predominant value for them. In those large urban areas where 
the salaries are adequate and where experienced workers are given advanced placement 
of the salary scale, and where it is thus possible for the experienced worker to 
transfer to education, the demand usually can be met. In many cases these teachers 
are more adequate than those receiving pre-service training suoplied by the four- 
year college. 

However, such men and women, as a general rule, are not interested in going to 
the smaller community. This tendency has drastically accentuated the problem of 
securin'! good vocational teachers in the smaller and rural type areas of communities. 

It is quite possible that the short supply of four-year college vocational education 
teachers and the unwillingness of the experienced urban person to become teachers in 
smaller communities, will make it necessary to accentuate the trend of vocational 
education away from the secondary school and toward the area vocational school, i.ore 
efficient use can be made of the teacher, and the school is likely to be in an area 
more congenial to the person from an urban area. 

4. There is a tendency for the junior college to become more academic and less 
interested in vocational work. 

When the junior college began to become a frequent institution, after World War 
II, its emphasis was strongly upon terminal education. Now increasingly this school 
tends to give its major efforts to transfer education. Courses are being more and 
more influenced by what is acceptable at the four-year level. The drcp-out rate in 
junior colleges is high, and unfortunately, the tendency for the terminal school 
students to drop out is greater than for those who have academic interests. The 
result is that junior college graduates are interested in transfer training. Some 
who take transfer curriculums do not go to senior college and enter industry, but many 
more who have taken terminal programs seek and secure entrance into some college. 

In many areas, the junior colleges ere still strongly directed towards terminal 
occupational education as their primary goal. This, however, is becoming less usual. 
This tendency is making it increasingly important for vocational area schools to 
develop, to take the place of the junior college, to the extent to which it is not 
meeting the demands for occupational education. 

5. Awareness of and concern for unemployment among the disadvantaged and 
expecially among disadvantaged youth is probably the key trend in current 
education. 

Kost of us recognize that much of increased Federal aid for vocational education 
was provided with the objective in mind of reducing, if not solving the problem of 
unemployed youth. The problem of unemployment is serious among all youth, but is 
accentuated among those in racial minorities. The typical old-time normal school 
practical arts teacher, the four-year college graduate occupational teacher, and even 
the job-experienced person who goes into teaching usually does not achieve great 
success as a teacher of under-privileged prospective unemployed youth. Few make the 
adjustment to these types of students in the core urban centers. They usually carry 
on ill-equipped to do their job and after a few years find opportunity to shift to 
suburban "types of schools. They do this partly because the salaries are better, but 
more so because the working conditions are for them more satisfactory. Basically, 
however, they move because they have a much better understanding of the types of 
youth they teach in the suburban type of schools and have the capacity to teach them. 
They question their ability to serve the core urban unemployed youth. 

The development of teachers for these disadvantaged youths, especially young men, 
is crucial to the success of vocational education programs. Vocational education has 
been anywhere from modestly to dramatically successful in preparing youths with 
middle-class attitudes for" jobs. .There there has been failure to give adequate educa- 
tion to these youths, the shop and the office itself has been quite competent in 
helping youth make the adjustment. Private industrial and business schools have 
been very effective with middle-class youth. The junior college has been a stalwart 
aid in helping such youths secure jobs. But thus far we have been at best only 
marginally successful in job training for the disadvantaged youth. 

Possibly a part of the problem is that these youths co not need the kind of 
vocational education which we have been giving to youths successfully in the past. 
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"ossibly the kinds of jo -r: that ? rc available to the-* do not require specific or 
extensive vocational education. xossibly a "-’rther development of fundamental 
education vith occv 1 '"*" tionol orientation is ''C for these vouths. t% reorientation 
of their attitudes tc'-’nr 1 ' » orh is necessary. hat ever the problem may be , possibly 
a combination of thore ru-.'-est'v* , the a re£ o* most acute- need for innovation try-out, 
and ox xrri' rntr tion is in this area. rhe teacher education institutions, entirely 
divorced fro - " 1 cell^oes, might oe developed in living areas of the disadvantaged 
youth in connection with technical schools. In these schools, the prospective 
teachers woul' 9 remain in their own communities and still be given the opportunity to 
develom some of th® attitudes of the middle-class worker. Thus they would be able 
to translate these more effectively for the unemployed youth than the traditional 
teacher. It is worth a poor’ and. honest try. It has considerable potential for 
success if veil olanned and carried out. 

6. fhe oroblnn of occupational experience for the vocational educator has not, 
and is not being solved well in practice for many occupational teachers. 

-iverylxjdy aarecs that the vocational teacher should have good occupational 
experience, however, the fact is that the usual four-year coliege in vocational 
teacher education often has little job experience. : oreover, if we force him. to get 
extensive job experience he often will be lost to teaching. In any case, he faces 
the problem not only of getting job experience but in many states of securing a fifth- 
year certification in order to 3:ncome a permanent teacher. In order to secure an 
ac’ecuate income, he must eften do extensive moonlighting. This is particularly true 
of male teachers. .hile such moonlighting Provides job experience, it is often not 
the kind of job experience that is required as a phase of teaching preparation. No 
easy solution is in sight for this dilemma. 

The co3 lece-oriented vocational teacher educator is reluctant to accept definite 
job experience ronuirerrents for certification. Cn the ether hand, the rigidly job- 
oriented vocational teacher educator demands job experience, entirely irrelevant to 
the academic courses that the college may require. A possible solution is two types 
of certificates. Cne certificate would be for the teacher in the high school who 
is responsible for marginal vocational, ore-vocational, orientational vocational types 
of education and for the kinds of occupational education that involve simple or at 
least basic skills. Another certificate would be planned for those who undertake what 
might be called the "real job" subjects. For the pre-vocational teachers, little or 
no job experience may be reouirec. For the so-called real occupational educator who 
increasingly is found in the vocational school, substantial minimum of job experience 
directly associated with the kind of teaching he is doing is of paramount importance. 

we have not solved the problem of seeing to it that this job experience of the 
teacher is directly related to the work he is doing. For example, a teacher of data 
processing whose experience is limited to wiring nay not be a good orientation teacher 
in the field of data processing. However, we are also loath to demand hancs-on 
experience in all specific types of job subjects being taught. We can become so 
specific in our requirements that we make it impossible to secure teachers. The 
attitude, personality, and even the basic education of the teacher may be more 
important factors than highly specialized job experience in a world in which jobs are 
changing with dramatic frequency. 

7. The systems approach as indicated by Ir. Haskew, is becoming of major 
interest to ali teachers and especially to vocational teachers. 

The development of electronic data processing and of programming has made us 
acutely aware that, the process of learning if it is to use these devices must be 
highly systematized. There must be sequential learning based on an awareness of the 
objective to be attained in every step of the process. There must be constant 
feedback to make certain that the objectives for which the program has been organized 
are attained as a result of the learning process. The development of such sequential 
learning is difficult and is at best attained in the usual teaching situation in a 
marginal way. Such patterns while in some ways very efficient also tend to leave out 
the major marginal learnings which make people successful on the job and certainly 
successful in life. 

Occupational teachers need to become more concerned about using the systems 
approach and. with systemic processes in the teaching. A statement by Dr. Haskew at 
the close of his presentation is too important not to be repeated. He said "perhaps 
the connection between systems theory and the real world of educating literally 
millions of people in tens of thousands of enterprises to be teachers is too tenuous 
and esoteric to bear the label of a bright hope of the future." However, as Dr. 
I-iaskew implies the possibility of making such a connectjlon should be carefully ex- 
plored and thoroughly tested as one of the best possibilities for improvement in 
occupational education. 
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3. The strong emphasis that is being given to the need for specialists in 
school, in work experience, in occupational guidance, in follow-up, and 
in placement is very much in order. 

It is difficult for the usual classroom teacher to undertake these tasks on a 
marginal basis regardless of his willingness. Job-school experience activities, v?hich 
are not very carefully processed and which are not directed so that there is a real 
relationship between what happens in school and on the job, have little opportunity 
for success. 

9. Terminology is an endless problem for all of us. 

Semantic confusions probably cause more disagreements than any other single fac- 
tor. The complaint against gobbledegook and pedagoguese has been perennial and needs 
to be emphasized . As vocational educators wisely secure the aid of the sociologist, 
osychologist, economist, and anthropologist in bringing oepth to t-'eir analysis of 
occupational training, they are confronted with new terminologies and with new 
attempts of developing esoteric meanings out of simple facts. Me do need the help 
of the specialists in the social studies and in statistics. However we must insist 
that they avoid the jargon of their specialty. Me need to develop processes by which 
the services of these specialists who have much to offer to the vocational teacher 
are presented in language that can be understood and therefore used in relating our 
work to all life activities. 
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THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE IN VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER PREPARATION 

William 3. Logan* 



The success of vocational education is dependent upon the maximum development and 
utilization of personnel and the highest degree of cooperation between the vocational 
disciplines. As a concomitant, this seminar on vocational teacher education is a 
positive and very significant step in the direction of real unity among all facets of 
vocational education. Vocational teacher education has the most urgent need for atten- 
tion of all the task areas of vocational education. Therefore, I wish to congratulate 
Dr. Robert Taylor, Dr. Neal Vivien, and the Center staff for the interest and foresight 
they have manifested in vocational teacher education as evidenced by this first seminar 
devoted to the total vocational-technical teacher education effort. 

Teacher education, like all aspects of education today, is experiencing profound 
changes resulting from basic societal movements. We are all familiar with technologi- 
cal advances in industry and education, the knowledge explosion, in education, the 
emphasis on equality without sacrificing quality, the great breakthrough in medicine 
and the terrific pressure from minority groups as they seek a place in the mainstream 
of American society. All of these societal events have created an impact on profes- 
sional teacher education. The challenge to vocational teacher education is to formu- 
late and implement philosophies and practices which will provide the necessary leader- 
ship for vocational education. 

In order to orient vocational teacher education toward new goals and expanded 
horizons we should first review the major developments in education, particularly 
vocational education ? next, examine their implications for vocational teacher education; 
and finally, propose innovative and vital approaches for the future. 

Initially, we must accept a proper perspective for vocational teacher education. 
Teacher education must necessarily be performed at all levels in all services. Also, 
teacher education must prepare people for teaching, supervisory and administrative 
positions in all the vocational services in order for the total vocational effort to 
achieve the objectives which must be met. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

Several significant developments came out of the report of the President^ Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Education in 1962. Among these was the establishment of 
future directions for the preparation of vocational teachers. 

I would like to mention four significant implications for vocational teacher 
education which grew out of the Report of the Panel and the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. First, there was an emphasis on the individuals to be educated rather than 
the specific vocational services to provide the education. Second, there was the over- 
riding concern for persons with special needs— those having academic, socio-economic, 
or other handicaps who are unable to be served by traditional approaches in vocational 
education. Third, there was a realization of the importance of post secondary voca- 
tional education which had to be recognized in the light of requirements of occupations 
for additional skills beyond the high school. Fourth, there was the specification of 
five areas of service vital to the total vocational education effort because of the 
importance of each to teaching and learning. Two of these areas emphasized were 
teacher education and leadership development. Also included were occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, research, and the development of instructional materials,. 



•William B. Logan is president of Webber College, Babson Park, Florida. 
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Prior to the report of the Panel vocational education had developed rigid segre- 
gated disciplines, with little consideration of the complementary vocational services 
and with a minimum of communication and interaction between the services. Artificial, 
fcut rigid harriers were drawn. Vocational education provided specific training but, 
in so doing, often neglected the learner . in favor of the process. 



the need to unite in vocational teacher education 

The growth of teacher education has followed a similar partern. The disciplines 
became entities in themselves. They were compartmentalized and insulated from each 
other. As a result there exists today extensive duplication and overlapping of teacher 
education offerings in the various vocational areas. There has been an unnecessary 
proliferation of courses in our field. 

Recently, a survey was made of course offerings in vocational education in repre- 
sentative institutions offering four or more vocational services. This survey indica- 
ted that much duplication exists. Courses in adult education, program supervision, 
organization and administration, and evaluation are offered simultaneously by several 
vocational services, often with similar titles and descriptions. On the other hand, 
few courses are offered in guidance, occupational information, or instructional aids. 

For example, in six of eleven major universities studied, duplicate courses were 
offered in adult education and organization and administration? and in five universi- 
ties, duplicate courses were offered in supervision of vocational programs. Only in 
three of the eleven schools was guidance or occupational information courses provided 
as a part of their vocational teacher education curriculums. 

In recent years teacher educators have felt pressures to improve the general 
education of teachers. Thus, in spite of the increasing body of knowledge with which 
we deal, we find we have less time to provide more educational experiences for pros- 
pective teachers. * 

As a result of the specialization of teacher training programs, limited primarily 
to inbred training by services, students have learned little of the background, objec- 
tives, and philosophies of the other vocational services. In many institutions it is 
possible for prospective teachers to graduate without every having shared a classroom 
with their colleagues from the other vocational areas, if we are to achieve real unity, 
the place and time to begin is in the teacher education institution, when the students 
are preparing for careers in vocational education. Planned and organized interaction 
through a curriculum is much more likely to yield success than chance interaction at 
vocational association meetings after the students have graduated and are engaged in 
full-time teaching. 

Largely as a result of the Panel report the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was 
passed and the opportunity for long-range growth in vocational education was made a 
reality. As a result of this Act and the dedication of vocational leaders throughout 
America, vocational teacher educators have been challenged to work together coopera- 
tively for the improvement of the total vocational field. The emphasis on vocational 
preparation should be increased. Artificially conceived boundaries should disappear. 
Unity and comprehensiveness should pervade vocational education. 



ATTENTION TO SPECIAL NEEDS GROUPS 

One of the groups of individuals singled out for special attention in the Panel 
report and in the Vocational Education Act of 1963 were persons with special needs. 
Individuals formerly excluded from occupational training because of some handicap 
setting them apart from the rest of the working world were given special consideration. 
It was recognized that in the past many jobs existed, for unskilled workers with a 
minimum of education for whom the quantity and quality of education was not of critical 
significance. Thus, educators could devote most of their attention to the identifica- 
tion and edification of the academically talented. The lives, occupations, and aspira- 
tions of those adversely affected by the process were not of great concern to most 
educators. The realization of the impact of groups with special needs on the economy 
and on the integral fiber of the nation, culminated in an increasing emphasis for 
providing equal educational opportunities for individuals with special needs. 

The pressures on society make it mandatory that education endeavor to meet the 
needs of these individuals. Vocational teacher education must assume the responsibil- 
ity to individuals with special needs. Our previously narrow pattern of preparation 
of vocational teachers provided little opportunity for working with this special 
group. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 has made it clear that occupational 
training must be available to everyone who needs, wants, and can profit by it. These 
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new requirements impel vocational educatore to meet the special problems of the disad- 
vantaged in our society. To delay changes any longer will create even more undirected 
youth, unemployable adults, and an economically disabled group of great magnitude. 



INCREASED EMPHASIS ON POST HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The area of post high school education received special attention by the Panel 
and also by the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The Panel reported that automation, 
mechanization, and our advancing technology have increased the demand for highly 
skilled craftsmen and technicians. Much of this training is not feasible at the high 
school level. 

Area schools, technical institutes and community colleges provide great potential 
for expansion of vocational education. This is not to suggest however, that such 
education should be moved out of the high school. The high school will remain the 
ideal and logical place to begin occupational preparation. Nevertheless, the trend in 
vocational education today is for increased emphasis on the post high school level. 

Consequently, the preparation of instructors for post high school vocational- 
technical education programs must be given specific attention. It is doubtful whether 
the same program of preparing high school vocational teachers can be used effectively 
for those who aspire to teach in the community college or the area technical school. 

It will be necessary to identify the unique skills and knowledges needed by these 
teachers and to plan a curriculum accordingly. 

The professional preparation of post high school teachers must concern itself 
with providing all the experiences needed by vocational teachers plus those specific 
or unique experiences required by the nature of the level of operation. Again, it is 
the individual needs of the group to be served that should dictate the nature of the 
preparation. 



THE CONCERN FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

4 

The designation of the five area's of service important to teaching and learning 
in vocational education by the Panel have significant relevance to vocational teacher 
education. In addition, to teacher education, a vital area for the Tuture of voca- 
tional education is leadership development. 

A large measure of the phenomenal growth and continued success of vocational 
education is directly attributable to the strong and able leadership provided by its 
pioneers. Their courage, wisdom, and foresight have awakened Americans to the values 
and goals of vocational education. 

In the mainstream of this educational awakening, many new opportunities for 
leadership have been created. It is vital, however, that emerging leaders in voca- 
tional education possess qualifications and skills commensurate with increased respon- 
sibilities that have resulted from a developing technology and the enactment of needed 
legislation. A national need exists for educational programs designed specifically 
for the preparation of vocational supervisors and directors. 

Specific job titles of positions requiring leadership personnel include local, 
regional, and state supervisors and directors of vocational education; supersivors 
and directors of post high and adult vocational education; and teacher educators. As 
openings in various supervisory positions occur, it is difficult to locate individuals 
possessing the breadth of experiences and understandings that are requisite for the 
Jobs. Typically, the pattern of promoting someone to a position of leadership was to 
take a person from one of the specific vocational service areas. Most often, he was 
a specialist with little, if any, breadth of understanding of other vocational services. 

Furthermore, the traditional programs in higher education are neither appropriate 
nor adequate for preparing leaders. Consequently the functions and characteristics of 
leadership need to be examined for their relevance to the prime objective* preparing 
leaders. 



GUIDANCE AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

The emphasis placed on occupational information and guidance has posed another 
challenge for teacher education. It is recognized that vocational teachers must be 
skilled in helping students make occupational choices and must be knowledgeable in 
patterns of career development. This task is becoming increasingly difficult as the 
assortment of occupations grows and the variety of skills required for the occupations 
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become more complex. Vocational teachers must be adequately prepared to direct 
students to resources which can provide answers to specific questions. They must 
become familiar with the process of career development. Moreover, the emphasis on 
individuals rather than occupations presents an additional problem in teacher prepar- 
ation in this area. The variety of occupations with which the vocational teacher 
must deal has vastly increased laterally. Hence, their scope of occupational informa- 
tion must be increased accordingly. 



interest' in educational technology 

Instructional materials have in recent years become viable tools in the learning 
process. The development and production of modern media have pervaded all areas of 
education. The Panel recommendation that instructional materials laborat Ties be 
established for the development and implementation of such materials reflects the 
understanding that a full utilization of all devices is requisite to the achievement 
of vocational education objectives. It was noted that development of instructional 
materials in the past was sporadic and uncoordinated, with the demand far outpacing 
the supply. Vocational teacher education has been given the responsibility of assis- 
ting in the development of materials and integrating them into the teacher education 
curriculum. Furthermore, of utmost importance is the realization by vocational 
teacher educators of the opportunities for using modem educational technology directly 
in programs of vocational teacher education. 



RECOMMENDED PROPOSALS 



In the light of the developments in vocational education in recent years and 
their concomitant implications some proposals for new approaches in vocational teacher 
education are suggested. 

Of overriding importance is the need for all areas of vocational teacher education 
to work together to provide a true vocational teacher or vocational leader as the end 
product. As a recent Center proposal has urged there is a need to examine present 
vocational teacher education programs to analyze and synthesize the commonalities and 
difference in the programs of all services in order that more effective teacher 
training programs can be developed. 

It is recognized that successful teacher education programs will provide the key 
to the future growth of vocational education. The duplication and proliferation of 
courses have undermined the total effort. In most cases teacher training institutions 
offer courses in methods, organization and administration, adult education and coordi- 
nation techniques in all the vocational areas. This is duplication and proliferation, 
because there are common grounds. On the other hand, there are unique features con- 
cerned with each service and they should not be neglected. Moreover, the duplication 
of courses does not provide for the most efficient use of scarce, competent Personnel, 
when a broad division of labor could be just as, or even more effective. A final 
handicap to the vocational education effort arising out of segregated vocational 
services is the lack of communication between prospective vocational teachers and 
leaders. 



Therefore, I propose that the current curriculum structure in vocational teacher 
education be studied to determine what broad approaches to curriculum organization 
would be feasible and to determine what elements are v/iique to each of the services. 
The first step necessarily requires the statement of desired outcomes in behavioral 
t^rms. This involves determining the characteristics of the end products the voca- 
tional teacher and leader. Moreover, these behaviors must be stated in measurable 
terms so that empirical evaluation is possible. 



This does not mean to imply that all vocational teacher preparation should be done 
on an across-the-board basis. Through a flexible pattern of operation sufficient time 
should be allowed to permit depth of specialization in a specific vocational service 
area. A program of team teaching using specialists from the various vocational service 
areas might be used to accomplish both objectives— the general understanding and depth 
in specialization. 



Similarly, the organization of leadership training in vocational education must 
be examined for opportunities for providing a broad approach in leadership development 

programs. 

The challenge of unity is of critical importance in leadership preparation as many 
supervisory positions cut across traditional vocational disciplines. Therefore, this 
preparation must consider the duties and responsibilities of the positions that are to 
be filled and then provide the appropriate professional education experiences. 
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The emphasis in leadership development should be that of decision-making and 
problem-solving as these are the important responsibilities of leaders at all levels. 

As evidenced in non-vocational disciplines, leadership training must extend outside 
education and intc business administration, sociology, and economics. 

Following such an extensive and cooperative investigative effort I recommend that 
pilot programs be developed to test the advantages of a unified approach in teacher 
education and leadership development. The achievements accruing to vocational teacher 
education from this approach will include a more efficient use of teacher education 
personnel, a more broadly educated vocational teacher and leader, and more opportuni- 
ties to explore the effective use of educational technologies,, 

In a u/iified approach to vocational teacher education modern training methods 
may be expected to be more effectively developed and utilized. This will be the 
result of freeing teacher education personnel to do this task. Many teachers have 
used such techniques as micro- teaching, team teaching, video-tape simulation, and other 
technological innovations. These should be studied cooperatively for expanded use in 
the vocational teacher education program. This will require systematic planning and 
coordination by the vocational faculty. The use of simulated materials has been under- 
taken in other disciplines, and in business, and industry with great success. Its 
adaptation to vocational education could be of great value by bringing reality and 
practicality to the college classroom and by providing a problem-solving approach in 
leadership training. Thus, the significant advantage to using educational technology 
in vocational teacher education is the opportunity to permit more extensive training 
within the limited time that professional education has been allotted. 

Vocational teacher education has been challenged to make specific provisions for 
occupational guidance, groups with special needs, and post high school programs. All 
of these areas demand the broad approach in vocational teacher education. Therefore, 

I propose that the nature and content of occupational information and guidance be 
studied to determine its relevance to the broad area of vocational education. Next, 

I suggest that research be undertaken to determine teacher attitudes and interests 
toward groups with special needs, the adequacy of teacher preparation in this area, 
and the technology of teaching groups having special needs. Finally, I propose that 
the unique requirements for teaching post high school vocational education be studied 
for determining appropriate educational experiences for post high school vocational 
teachers. All of these recommendations should be implemented through the pilot 
programs proposed earlier. 

The true measure of long-range success in vocational education is the achievement 
of goals. One important aspect will be the ability of the services to work coopera- 
tively toward common goals. As an integral part of the total effort, vocational 
teacher education must provide the concrete beginnings toward unification. The dupli- 
cation and proliferation by individual efforts is wasteful and. ir efficient. 

If there is one dominant theme in vocational education today it is the pursuit 
of excellence, serving the needs of all without sacrificing quality. Teacher education 
must continue to play a leading role in this search for excellence. The future of 
vocational education will be determined, in large measure, by the program of teacher 
education. You as individual vocational teacher educators will determine how well the 
challenges will be met. You are shaping the program of vocational education for the 
future. 




VOCATIONAL SERVICE AREA GROUPS! SESSION I 



EMERGING APPROACHES IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TEACHERS: AREAS OF IMPLICATION 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
BUSINESS & OFFICE EDUCATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 




EMERGING APPROACHES TO THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

Lloyd J. Phipps* 



DEFINITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, it should he indicated that the professional 
education of teachers, as it will be defined in this presentation, includes: 1)* 
methods courses in the teaching of agriculture, 2) student teaching, 3) introductory 
courses in education and agricultural education, and 4) courses such as principles 
of education, educational psychology and history and philosophy of education. Also 
included in professional education will be a consideration of certain new ability 
needs not at present being included in general education courses, in agriculture and 
related courses and in the traditionally defined professional Cv. 'rses. 

This presentation will be focused on agricultural occupation teachers, teachers 
educated to prepare persons for gainful employment in all occupations requiring 
knowledge and skill in agriculture subject matter. It will include teachers of: 

1. production agriculture 

2. agriculture supply 

3. agriculture mechanics 

4. agriculture products 

5. agriculture resources 

6. ornamental horticulture 

7. forestry 

It will even include teachers of agriculture who prepare persons who need 
knowledge and skill in agricultural subject matter for non-farm and non-agricultural 
occupations. 

We must assume that teachers of agriculture in the future will increasingly 
teach in multiple agriculture teacher programs 1) at the secondary level, 2) at 
the adult level, and 3) at the post-high school, junior college or technical insti- 
tute level. Many will teach in elementary schools, in special need programs, and 
in basic adult education centers. Many may even be expected to handle the community 
development programs, especially if they teach agriculture in urban areas or develop- 
ing countries. 

Within a relatively few years, the majority of the teachers of agriculture, may 
teach in urban areas and metropolitan areas. 

In the future, because of team teaching and flexible scheduling they will be 
forced to relate more and better with other teachers, especially other teachers of 
vocational subjects. The agricultural occupations teacher in the future will not be 
expected or permitted to provide all of the vocational education a student preparing 
for gainful employment may need. He must be prepared to work in teams of teachers, 
especially teams of vocational and technical teachers 3 

If these assumptions and predictions occur, and they will occur because they 
are already facts in certain areas, although often not recognized, the professional 
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education, the general education and the agricultural content education of teachers 
takes on new proportions. The needed changes in the general education courses will 
be discussed later this week. Let's focus today on the professional education needed 
for the changed and changing society and the changed and changing role of teachers of 
agriculture. 



MINDS OF COMPETENCIES KEtL-i- 

A blueprint of the competencies needed and how they can be provided is impossible 
in the time available. Attention to a few general competencies and to a few special- 
ized competencies of most immediate concern will have to rice for now. 

Tea -rher educators in agriculture have gained much fame, prestige, glory and even 
envy for their ability to develop certain competencies and attitudes inteachers, in 
modernizing the professional education of agricultural occupation teachers, these 
competencies must not be forgotten, overlooked or neglected" for they are basic to 
good teaching in any situation, old or new. 

Professional education for agricultural occupation teachers should continue, as 
in the past to stress: 

1. Problem solving teaching. 

2. Use of advisory committees of lay citizens. 

3. Individual instruction at school, on the job and at home. 

However, some new abilities or upgraded abilities are needed. Agricultural 
occupation instructors in the future will need education, or additional education, to 
develop the ability to: 

1. Participate effectively and in a meaningful way in team teaching and 
flexible scheduling programs. They will need to learn what they can contri- 
bute and how they can contribute as a member of a team of vocational teachers 
when all vocational students in a school are grouped in large and medium 
sized groups to receive the vocational education common to a relatively 
large group of the vocational students. 

2. Work with agricultural industry personnel and with labor union personnel. 
These people often have value systems and ways of interrelating with others 
that differ from the value systems and interrelation patterns of farmers. 

3. Use of new media such as computers, closed circuit TV, and programmed 
systems of instruction. Teachers will need to learn how to develop the 
"software" for computers. 

4. Work in a multiple teacher, not just a two or three reaches department or 
program. This will mean specialization in content taught, arade level tauerht 
age level taught, aptitude level taught and perhaps socio-economic level 
taught, We need to develop specialist teachers, but we must not oerm’t these 
specialists to forget or neglect the Gestalt of agriculture teaching and 
voc< tional education. 

5. Work with technicians and with teaching aids. The professionally educated 
teacher will need to be prepared to serve as an instructional administrator. 

6. Provide service courses and units of instruction for a.) non-agricultural 
occupations and for b. ) non-vocational oriented students. 



DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

It is not the time or place to present a blueprint for the professional education 
of agricultural occupations instructors. A discussion cf a sampling of rhe seemingly 
more important and potentially promising adjustments needed will have to be sufficient 

1. With the apparent perennial shortage of teachers and the geometric expansion 
of professional education competency needs, teacher educators must become 
more efficient. 

Micro-teaching or micro-experiences may t<s a partial answer. With 
systematic, well- structured micro-experiences the prospective or in-service 
teacher may progress faster and further than he would with longer, less 
systematic, less structured experiences. 
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Perhaps micro-experiences are the answer to providing prospective and 

in-service teachers with the practical experiences m areas of 

industries that they need to teach the new agricultural occupation areas of 
a ) aaricultural supply, b. ) agricultural mechanics, c. ) agricultur 1 
prodSIts? d?) agricultural resources, e.) ornamental horticulture and f.) 
forestry. I advance the hypothesis that four weeks of systematic, well 
structured, intellectualized micro-experiences would be superior to two 
years of just working in an agricultural supply business. 

2 The professional education of instructors of agricultural occ ^tions ““fj: 
pmDhasire the development of general vocational education competencies and 

to vocational and technical education in addition to the development 
of^gricultural education competencies and loyalty to agricultural education. 

Teacher educators in agriculture must give more attention to working 
with teacher educators in other vocational and technical subject r . 

There are many competencies that we are trying to develop m teachers of 
agriculture that are common to all vocational subject areas. 

We not only need- to develop teachers who can participate effectively 
in team teachincx and flexible scheduling situations 9 but we must learn how 
i" cooperate withthe professors of vocational and technical education in 
o?he? ScuStliSl Trels in the use of team teaching and flexible scheduling. 

3 in our professional education program, we need to accept the fact that we 
will have teachers preparing to teach and teaching m non-production ar s 
such as agricultural supply, agricultural products, agricultural resources, 
and so forth We have no choice but to adjust methods courses, student 
teaching experiences and other professional courses to meet their specializec 

needs. 

a in our in-service courses, we need to recognize that secondary teachers, 

’ funior colleg^or ^st-secondary teachers and adult teachers do not encounter 
the same professional education problems. 

5. V7e need to modernize our professional education courses. 

Let's start thinking about and planning for the 
"yesterdays" in our professional education programs for agricultural occupations 

teachers. 



SUMMARY OF REMARKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICIPANTS 
Cecil H. Johnson, Jr.* 



Agricultural education majors should have the opportunity to associate with 
other education majors in introductory education courses However, in methods 
courses, classes should be homogeneous in nature to create the correct climate for 
optimal student teacher benefit. Commonalities between agricultural education and 
other vocational education programs should be given increasea emphasis in teacher 
training programs. In addition, commonalities between production agriculture Programs 
and specialized courses in agriculture should be stressed m teacher education progr m , 

Team teaching between agricultural education staff members and other vocational 
education areas may be a solution to increasing the understanding of other vocational 
education service areas. Teacher educators should work with supervisors and admin- 
istrators to determine the demand for vocational agriculture teachers in production 
agriculture and specialized areas and offer courses accordingly. 

Further study of the application of micro teaching and other media to training 
vocational agriculture teachers should be conducted. 



*Cecil H. Johnson, * 
and Technical Education. 
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OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS SPEECH 

Fred 3. Cook* 



It is quite obvious as I look at this audience and recognize most of the people 
here and say, "20 years of experience," this still makes me a youngster? but I am a 
grandfather. Twenty years spent in five different types of institutions. Twenty 
years scent under two distinctly different administrative . tructures for the Depart - * 
ment of~3usiness education. Let me just describe very quickly the types of institu- 
tions and their organizational structures because these have a definite bearing upon 
the assumptions that I will make very quickly. 

First of all, I was at a small church- related college that wanted neither busi- 
ness nor secretarial education. It was under the Business Administration Department? 
it was tolerated. Next, I was at a small church- related college that wanted secretar- 
ial training and they tolerated business education. I then served some time, if that 
is the proper way to phrase it, in a large prestigious institution which wanted 
business education with a question mark, perhaps — and they tolerated, in the School 
of Business, a secretarial program. The business teacher education was under the 
College of education and shared with the School of Business Administration. I was 
then with another prestigious institution that wanted business education but would not 
tolerate secretarial education under any stretch of the imagination. The administra- 
tive office in which I served was in the College of Education. And finally, I*m with 
a very large institution that is not prestigious but wants and supports a business 
teacher education program and is willing to support a quality secretarial education 
program. The last institution, the one that will really be my case history and that 
I would like to emphasize in the remainder of my remarks is Wayne State University. 

This is a university which is not prestigious, but I firmly believe it shall be a 
great urban university in its time. It is this type of institution, I think, that 
is going to play a dominant future role in the preparation of people in the field of 
office and business education. 

From these specific experiences, with five different types of institutions, with 
different backgrounds as far as their likes and desires for business teacher education 
and/or secretarial, and from working under schools or departments of business adminis- 
tration and/or schools or departments of colleges of education, I’d like to say that 
the program that we have at Wayne State University is an emerging program using some 
new approaches and some that are not so new. Based upon my own background there are 
three key assumptions that you can accept or reject as you see fit? these are key 
assumptions from which I am predicating the program that we’re developing at the uni- 
versity and predicating on what I see as the role of the business teacher training 
institution in the seventies, if not today. 

First of all, I maintain that the primary responsibility for the preparation of 
business teachers must be delegated to the chairman of the department of business 
teacher education. Now I'd like to repeat that one because I think this is fundamental 
to what I see as many of the problems that we have today in the preparation of business 
and office education teachers. The primary responsibility for the preparation of 
business teachers must be delegated to the chairman of the department of business 
teacher education and by this I mean decisions affecting general education? decisions 
effecting content (if this is what we mean by courses taken in the department of 
business admlni strati on )» and decisions affecting the professional teacher education 
courses. 

Secondly, the department of business education should be located ir a department, 
school, or college of education because I think that is where the function is housed 
for the preparation of business teachers. 



*Fred S. Cook is in business and office education, Wayne State University, Detroit 



Third, teacher education especially in a university must innovate* it must break 
new paths. It must not be concerned with just today's market. It has a very definite 
responsibility in attempting to try new patterns and new programs and new ideas for 
the preparation of teachers for today's as well as tomorrow's classroom. 

Based upon the foregoing experiences and the three assumptions that I have out- 
lined, plus a series of research and demonstration programs that it has been my good 
fortune to participate in in the last seven years (most of which have come out of the 
Department of Business Education since I have been at Wayne Stv-^e with the help of a 
very effective staff), plus material that we have gathered obvic 'sly from personal 
data on social changes, technological changes, demographic data have all played a very 
vital role in the preparation of business teachers in an emerging urban setting. The 
following projects I'd like to Just hit very quickly because I think that they have 
some implications for my thinking at least in terms of the ideas and some of the 
Drojects from which we are currently embarking in the field of the preparation of 
primarly high school, junior high school, and community college business teachers. 

First of all, we have spent considerable time in terms of following up high 
school kids to find out what actually happens to them so we in turn can utilize 
these data in the preparation of teachers to know what kind of jobs and what kind of 
skills are needed.' This was identified by the Opportunities and Requirements Study 
that was completed about two years ago. 

Secondly, we have made an effort to develop a new curriculum pattern. Xaybe new 
isn't the right word but a different curriculum pattern for boys and girls in the 
office, distributive and data processing occupations based on some of the data that 
has come out of the research studies. This means that we have also attempted, in the 
preparation of curriculum materials for the students, to prepare teachers to teach 
these new materials. 

Third, we have conducted annually for three years in our market area, which is 
the Southeastern part of Michigan, data processing studies to determine the number and 
types of jobs available and the training demanded for those jobs. We also conducted 
at the national leve] through Delta Pi Epsilon a very small study to determine the 
status of data processing in the public schools of the United States. 

We've also conducted in the Michigan area several office machines studies to 
determine the training required by businessmen and this again was done somewhat on 
the kind of equipment businessmen have and schools have. This was also done to a 
limited degree through the Balance Sheet under the auspices of Delta Pi Epsilon in 
an instrument that was sent out two years ago. 

More recently, we have attempted to take a look at the preparation of junior 
high school as well as data processing teachers through two funded projects for what 
we have called the “Master of Arts in Teaching" programmed for individuals who have 
a baccalaureate degree with background in business administration, then want to 
specialize in one of these two fields. The junior high program and the data proces- 
sing program are both funded under the Prospective Teacher Fellowship Program under 
Title 5 of the Higher Education Act. 

Last, and the one I want to spend the most time on, is the Office Occupations 
Teacher Education Clinics that were concluded a year ago. These were national in 
scope and out of these clinics came a series of some 19 guidelines for the preparation 
of business and office occupations teachers. It is to these guidelines that I would 
like to address myself and to pull from them some “for instances" of what we're 
attempting to do, not necessarily as a result of the guidelines but to illustrate new 
and emerging things that we are attempting in the preparation of vocational teachers 
in the field of business, office and distributive occupations in an urban setting. 

I hasten to add that it's quite obvious I am putting a large emphasis on the urban 
setting, but I think it's also obvious to all of you that the predictions are that 
something like 80 percent of the total population of this country will be living in 
the urban areas in the middle seventies. So somebody should be putting attention 
on the preparation of teachers for the kind of schools where the teachers are going 
to be teaching. 

The Office Occupations Teacher Education Clinics and the guidelines for vocational 
office and business education teachers were developed through a series of conferences 
and clinics that were national in scope and to wliich approximately 350 business 
teacher educators and city ana state supervisors responded either in person or through 
mailing back guidelines or instruments that were sent to them for review and response. 
A nurber of you in this room participated in one or more of those clinics. I'm going 
to say parenthetically that I'm aware that these guidelines are no better than the 
people who developed them and no better than the institutions in which they are used; 
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it is quite obvious to all of us that were concerned with this that the 19 guidelines 
were a series of compromises as is to be expected when you have many people with a 
variety of backgrounds developing common materials, but I do believe that they serve 
some key points. 

I'd like to spend the remainder of my time then on some of the guidelines not 
necessarily in their order of importance. We have deliberately done this both in the 
document and in this presentation to avoid a discussion, what I would call a “nit 
pickin,' 1 as to which should be first and which should be second and so on. I also 
hasten to add that the materials and the illustrations that I shall refer to in rela- 
tion to these guidelines are not mine. These are ideas we have developed as a team 
at the university composed primarily of young people who are graduate students working 
closely with representatives from the Detroit public schools and Dr. Lanhara and Dr. 
Trytten at the University of Michigan. 

The first guideline I would like to talk about is what we have indicated in our 
conferences and in our own teacher training program, that a fundamental understanding 
of the field of business administration or the content of a business teacher should 
be in the field of business administration and I would like to add to that, “economics." 
This has had considerable implication and application at our university because we 
have had complete control of the specific courses and the number of courses that our 
business students take in both fields. We have attempted then to build a broad back- 
ground in the field of business administration per se and a limited specialization 
in the so called secretarial subjects which may or may not be new. We|ve also, • / 
virtue of the working relationship that we've been able to establish with the Dec_n of 
the School of business, been able" to teach sections of typewriting for business 
teachers and. sections of shorthand, for business teachers. I know that this is not 
new but I believe that it is something that many institutions should, look at again 
as a pattern to project the kind. and. quality of skilled courses they want their 
prospective teachers to have, especially in institutions that are not allowed to have 
or are discontinuing secretarial programs. 

;/e also had as a guideline in this series that occupational experience is essen- 
tial for an effective business teacher. One of the items we have been able to work 
out in cooperation with the State Department of Dducation in Michigan is that if a 
teacher lacks specified hours of work experience, we can either as an undergraduate 
or a graduate provide them with supervised, work experience for credit. They receive 
credit, they receive pay, and they receive credit towards vocational certification 
for occupational work experience. This is an area that I believe we need to do some 
very deep thinking on? I think we ought to have some subsidy research because the 
theory of occupational experience sounds very good, but I'm not so sure that in actual 
practice we get a return or the teacher gets a return on her investment for the time 
spent in the occupational experience. 

another guideline that we indicated was the teaching-learning process. It was 
essential obviously, that they (the guideline writers) should attempt to equip the 
teacher learner or the student teacher with an understanding of the sociological or 
psychological principles involved with the preparation, their preparation, and with 
the learning process^. One of the innovations we are attempting to get underway next 
term is a course that will be taught by an education psychologist, a sociologist, and 
a representative of the Business Education Department. It will be a team teaching 
course for the so called core or professional courses required or experiences re- 
guirec for our prospective business teachers? we do not know whether it will work, 
we don't know how successful this will be, but it is an attempt to also provide the 
students themselves with the experience of seeing how team teaching works and also 
trying to orovide, as far as I am concerned, more meaning to the education psychology 
work and- the sociology work and tic it in directly ttfith the content of the field of 
business and distributive education. 

In the instructional process, or instructional procedures, guideline 7, we 
state a teacher should, be proficient in the use of instructional procedures, media 
technicrues for developing office skills and concepts. Like most of the guidelines 
this is quite broad, but we have stated that a teacher should not only know what to 
teach but how he can best help students develop skills and. learn concepts. We 
further indicated that most individuals learn better when multiple media or stimuli 
are used in the process. So in our department two years ago we were fortunate to have 
some unexpended funds and an instructor who read about or who was, as a matter of fact, 
at the conference in Detroit where a young man from Stanford University talked about 
micr-»-teaching. This instructor became intrigued with the concept of micro-teachings 
it wu ' possible for him to then go to Stanford University, talk with the people there, 
learn about micro-teaching, and on his own initiative, bring these ideas back. We've 
incorporated, as of last year and on an experimental basis, micro— teaching in our 
methods courses in both office and distributive occupations. And we're in the process 
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this year of, through a grant, doing an evaluation of micro-teaching experiences for 
business and distributive education teachers. 

We've always been a vocational education school of business and distributive 
education? and, if by some minor readjustments within a course called Principles of 
Business Education we can do an adequate job of indoctrinating or, if you pardon the 
expression, with my permission, "brainwash” the students on the concept of vocational 
education, we have done so. We've also worked with the State Department of Education — 
and when T say we, I mean all the teacher training institutions — so that it is mandi- 
tory that all the teachers who are coordinators in our state must have a separate 
course in principles of coordination which would be one part of this guideline. 

Probably the guideline we have attempted to put the most time on in our under- 
graduate and our masters program is the one that states the teacher should understand, 
app-eciate, and keen abreast of innovations, experimentation, and research in educa- 
tion and in office technology. We've done this through our own direct involvement 
in such projects as the Opportunities and Requirements for Entry Occupations and the 
current Senior Intensified Program and more lately the Koonshot or Nobels project that 
is being started. For example, we have some 20 office education interns out this 
term using specially prepared materials in their typing classes that we developed for 
the Senior Intensified Program* so they have been brainwashed. They do know that 
this is experimental work, that this is not traditional work, and that we are trying 
to get their evaluation of the material. They know they are part of an ongoing 
demonstration project. 

The guideline that we have put probably more time in than all the others involved 
is what most schools would call today student teaching. I think that all critics of 
education have indicated they feel there is some relevancy to the field of student 
teaching. Starting this fall at our department none of our students cire going to be 
student teaching? they're all going to be paid interns. Let me define the way we use 
this term at Wayne because this is not the way the AFT uses it. We say that a paid 
intern is an individual who has met all the basic requirements for certification with 
the exception of the student teaching experience. We then secure a teaching position 
for this individual for a high school semester despite the fact that we are on the 
quarter system. The intern has the responsibility for three classes, two of which are 
of the same preparation and the third a different preparation and duty. These are 
40-minute classes (in the city of Detroit the typical class day is 9 class periods). 
They are paid two-fifths of a beginning teacher's salary and they get an emergency 
certificate during the time that they are doing their interning. We try to have teams 
of two interns in the school so that they fill the job of a full-time teacher. The 
school board releases the master teacher one period per intern for supervision. In 
our opinion, the master teacher is on a staff relationship with this individual rather 
than the typical or traditional critic-teacher line relationship with the student 
teacher. We also provide rather extensive, at least we thinlc it is in terms of our 
sister institutions, comprehensive and intensive supervision from the university by 
specialists in the field of office and business education. Parenthetically, we are 
the only state institution where the department of business and distributive education, 
by policy, supervises their own student teachers. In all the other state institutions, 
the supervision of student teachers is done by people in the department of education 
who may be in any discipline. Then as an added device for supervising the interning 
experience, we do have an individual who has been hired full-time with a portable TV 
camera to go into the schools videotaping ■’■he intern in the classroom setting. This 
is frankly very, very new with us. We don' - know how this is going to works whether 
it is going to be good, bad, or indifferent. We believe it will provide us with an 
opportunity to give more intensive supervision with less staff expenditure of time 
and enable the individual student to receive a higher quality of supervision by being 
able to see a videotape playback and have a conference with the college supervisor 
and/or high school supervisor, as the case might be, as they watch the playback. 

To standardize and get some comparable data we're using an instrument that was designed 
by Stanford University as part of our micro-teaching program. We will, in our evalua- 
tion of our observation, be able to compare our data with the data that has been 
collected in the last three years at Stanford University. I might say that this 
rather scares the staff members who are doing the supervision of student teachers? 
and I am sure that when the student teachers see the evaluation form, it will scare 
them too because an A rating is number 10, but I suppose that everyone could easily 
say that that is equivalent to an A grade. At Stanford they apparently grade on a 
scale where only .something like seven percent of the students get that kind of a 
rating when they see the observation. We hope all our students get A's, but we will 
not grade on a curve. This will be one of the problems of using an instrument designed 
at another institution, but it will provide the validity of the comparability. 

The last item in terms of what we've attempted to do is on this guideline on 
equipment, which states that the teacher training institution should have up-to-date 
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office machine and laboratory facilities. We had a lot of discussion at the time this 
was being developed as to exactly what we meant by this, because there are some very 
honest differences of opinion on what kind of equipment you should have in a laboratory 
for the preparation of business teachers. There is an even greater difference of 
opinion on how much time an individual should spend on any given piece of equipment. 
This is especially true when we are talking about university credit. I'll have to 
say in all honesty that my own approach has been to do more of a survey apporach to 
the traditional office equipment, especially the different kinds of typewriters, 
adding and calculating machines, and the duplicating equipment,, We have made our 
major effort in the past two years to get a data processing installation for the use 
of business teachers? this was accomplished this fall. For the first time, we have 
laboratory facilities only through unit record equipment, unfortunately, but at least 
it's a start. The unit record equipment is rented by the university specifically for 
the pre-service and in-service preparation of high school business teachers. Conver- 
sant with that, we do have two experimental programs, one at a very high level 
technical high school where we asked the students learning the process of data pro- 
cessing and another at an inner city school. Northern High School, where they are also 
putting them through the data processing program using the facilities on campus. 

Another guideline is called "dedication to education." I think it is the most 
important one on the list, but the most difficult one to do anything with, and you 
almost have to have the luck of the Irish to even talk about it. The teachers should 
have experiences that will develop interest in and dedication to the education of 
students for occupational proficiency. It is very nice to say, I'm sure that we all 
agree with it, and I'm sure that if we could, ever develop any kind of a device measur- 
ing instrument that would say yes, this person is really interested in working with 
kids, then all the other things that I have said can be forgotten because this indivi- 
dual will go out and do the kind of job that we're concerned with. You might find 
others in these guidelines that you think are more important or more imperative for 
you to emphasize in your own teacher training program. I've based my discussion and 
enumeration of these items as a type of case history of what we have at an urban 
university, and I remind you that they were based on three major assumptions which 
you may or may not want to accept. I would like to repeat those assumptions. 

The first one is that the primary responsibility for the preparation of business 
teachers must be delegated, to the chairman of the department of business teacher educa- 
tion. This means in terms of determining the kind of general education the person 
will have* i.e., how much economics versus something else? the content of the business 
administration program? i.e., whether it shall be almost exclusively in the field of 
secretarial, or the case in my institution might arise where there might be some other 
approach? and what we mean by professional education? i.e., shall it be the responsi- 
bility of a department of teacher education to teach the so called core courses? and 
finally the supervision of student teachers? i.e„, the only responsibility the business 
department has is in the teaching of a methods course and then "kiss the kids good- 
bye" as exists in many of our institutions today. My assumption, which you may accept 
or not, is then that the responsibility must be delegated to the person responsible 
for the preparation of the business teachers. 

My second assumption is that this department should be located in the department 
of business education. 

The third assumption was that a teacher education program in a university must 
not be too concerned with today? they must be trying to take a look at tomorrow and 
breaking the traditions of a teacher training program. We're attempting to do that? 
we have attempted to do that in terms of micro-teaching, videotaping, and the kind 
of equipment that we have secured for our students. 

I have one recommendation to make. It's a recommendation addressed to the 
National Association of Business Teacher Educators. Very specifically, if the pattern 
that is developing in the State of Michigan and the other state institutions is the 
pattern that is happening in the rest of the U. S., in that the business education 
departments are not the ones placing and supervising and following up the business 
education students— I think that NABTE ought to institute some kind of procedure for 
accrediting business teacher education programs, and one of the criteria for the 
presentation of the program ought to be the program that gives business teacher 
education departments the responsibility for the preparation of business teachers. 

I have shared some experiences with you, tried to tell you the background of how 
some of these have been developed, and. have gotten a challenge out in terms of NABTE 
which I hope someone will pick up. As Mark Anthony said as he crawled through 
Cleopatra's tent, "I didn't come here to argue but I am willing to try to answer any 
questions." 
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DISCUSSION FOLLOWING DR. COOK'S PRESENTATION 
Marla Peterson* 



Several questions about micro-teaching were directed to Dr. Cook. Participants 
wanted to know whether research has proven micro-teaching to be effective. Dr. Cook 
cited, the Stanford U. research on micro teaching. Little concrete facts ha^e come 
from the research but indications are that micro teaching has been effective in some 
“ways." These "ways" are yet to be identified. Micro teaching is not a panacea 
and cannot cure all ills but those who understand the micro teaching process should 
try it. 

Discussion also centered around the topic of who should determine the curriculum 
content of a business education program at the university level. Dr. Cook stated 
that this should be the responsibility of the business education department chairman 
and his staff. They may consult other departments in the university but business 
education curriculum content decision and leadership should come from the business 
education chairman. One participant pointed out that business education can provide 
the leadership in many institutions but they do not have control. 

Dr. Cook stressed the importance of examining the teaching minor in relation to 
the major. He feels teaching minors are ineffective unless they relate directly to 
the major. Example* Business Administration major and a marketing minor would be 
an appropriate combination. V/ith the exception of shorthand, all business teachers 
should have a broad business background. 

The remainder of the discussion was spent on the problems of training teachers 
of the disadvantaged. Suggestions for improving teacher training included* 

1. Work for learning readiness. 

2. Study to what degree we are controlled by a middle class job market. 

3. Take a look at the social picture to determine if our students can get 
jobs once they are trained. 

4. Take training programs for teachers of the disadvantaged out of the 
university and attach them to technical schools. (No consensus) 

5. Let college students spend their senior year at an urban university. 

6. Look at our ghetto teachers who are already successful. 

7. Let effective teachers supervise student teachers instead of selecting 
supervisors according to years of experience. 

9. Let business teacher educators coordinate the student teaching programs 
of their majors rather than the generalists. 



♦Marla Peterson is a research associate at The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University* 
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NEW APPROACHES IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Richard D. Ashmun* 



The preparation of this paper was somewhat difficult because deciding what is 
new' is a matter of judgment, background and experience. How "new" is "new"? 

What is new and innovative to some persons has been a matter of practice to other 
persons for several years. Nevertheless, an attempt will be made to discuss some of 
the approaches to the professional education of distributive education teachers 
that are considered to be new or innovative. Most of these approaches have been 
tried or are being used in the professional preoaration of distributive education 
teachers. 

Background information for the paper was obtained from the reports of several 
seminars on teacher training, periodical literature, informal interviews with teacher- 
educators, and the experience of the writer. These orocedures are evident in the 
professional training of undergraduate students, graduate students, and. in-service 
personnel . 

The major emphasis of the paper is on the development of the person rather than 
on any specific program. Business and industry are becoming more cognizant of 
unoerstanding man's needs and his relationship to the organization in which he works. 
There is an increased importance being attached to human dignity and the worth of 
the individual, as well as preparing him to assume leadership roles in a democratic 
society. This means he must be familiar with the process of change, and even be a 
major element in bringing about change. It also means that the individual must learn 
to solve problems in this kind, of system. All people, including teachers, will have 
more to say and will have more influence on the organizational structure in which 
*hey work. Teachers and lay persons, for example, will have a more direct influence 
on the total operation of the school system in which they teach. This is nox* evident 
in many schools which offer vocational-technical education programs, esoecially where 
advisory committees are active and influential. 

The emphasis in the teacher-training of a vocational-technical teacher-t raining 
program should be to develop the potential of the teacher. Business and industry 
recognize the fact that a worker is hired for his potential. Therefore, if we believe 
we can learn from our friends in business, then we should also be concerned with 
developing to the fullest extent possible the teaching potential of a vocational- 
technical teacher. This means there must be close personal relationshios between 
the teacher-trainer and his students within the classroom as well as outside the 
classroom. A helping relationship must be established to foster the growth of the 
student as a teacher and as a person. 

It is evident that we, as teacher-educators, must be concerned about the needs 
of our students in order to develop their teaching potential. So often we transmit 
information (teach) to our students based on what we think they need to know and do 
rather than on what the student needs. In other words, we assign the priorities and 
seldom question our own motives, integrity, or commitment but may seriously question 
these things in our students. A recent report from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, "" hat's Wrong With. Work ?. 11 includes reference to this element in the 
training of workers as well. 

Basically, then, we are concerned with developing the potential of the vocational- 
technical teacher as a teacher and as a person to assume his prooer role of training 
students for career potential in a democratic society. He will have personal needs 



♦Richard D. Ashmun is assistant professor of distributive education, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 
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and limitations which we must recognize and account for in our teacher training. We 
ought to help the student develop a value system and philosophy which will stay with 
him long after he completes a teacher-training program. 



INNOVATIONS AT THE UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 

A feeling of belonging and involvement on the part of the student early in the 
teacher-training program is vital. This is often difficult, especially at a large 
university, because the students may not be too well known and have little contact 
with their adviser. Therefore, juniors and seniors in the program can serve as 
contact persons with sophomores and freshmen. Some schools have a variation of the 
“buddy system" where each lower— division student has a senior— division student 
assigned as a buddy to help him adjust and fit into the program in a way which builds 
confidence and a feeling of belonging. 

One of the most important vehicles to use in involving students at the under- 
graduate level is the club. At the University of Minnesota, we have the Business 
and Distributive Education Club. It is not new but has served a worthwhile purpose 
in bringing our students together in a professional anc friendly way. The students 
themselves take complete charge of the club under the direction of the major advisers. 
All students majoring in business or distributive education are identified early in 
the fall, and each receives a brochure which explains the club program. The brochures 
were developed by the students themselves. A series of social and professional 
meetings are planned and carried out through the year. An added incentive is that 
all seniors in distributive education receive memberships in State and National DECA 
paid for by the State Association. The club also serves as a means to develop the 
leadership potential of the students as all activities are initiated by the students. 
There is a transfer of initiative from the student when he begins a teaching career 
to his own students in developing the club program in his school. He has had the 
experience himself and can see the value of the club program in the total vocational- 
technical program as well. 

One of the major problems is getting students to assume responsibility for their 
own development. Guidance from the teacher-trainer is of paramount importance. Time 
should be iet aside to work with each student individually as well as in small groups. 
Therefore, skill should be developed in the use of guidance and counseling techniques. 
A danger is that too often we "teach" in a counseling situation rather than give the 
student an opnortunity to ask questions and explore in order to better understand 
himself, his relationships with others, and his career goal as a vocational-technical 
teacher. Students want and appreciate the kind of feedback which helps them achieve 
their potential and improve their relationships with persons around them. 

Another technique which helps the student to better understand himself is to 
give more responsibility to the students in evaluating each other. This must be a 
constructive kind of evaluation and is probably achieved most effectively during the 
senior year when the students knov; each other better. At the University of Minnesota, 
it is done in the methods course where each student is assigned numerous responsi- 
bilities all the way from written assignments and projects to conducting the class. 

In fact, during the last quarter in the three quarter sequence the class is conducted 
entirely by the students under the direction of the teacher-trainer. Toward the end 
of the quarter each student writes an evaluation of every other student in the class. 
The evaluative criteria are based, on the student's performance while conducting the 
class, his contributions as a class member cr project member, and his potential as 
a teacher. The criteria are listed in the form of a balance sheet with positive 
points on one side and suggestions for improvement on the other side. A composite 
of the evaluations is made for each student, prepared in written form, and discussed 
with each student personally. The reactions of the students are highly in favor of 
this type of evaluation as it is personal and helps them take a closer look at them- 
selves and how they affect others. They more readily accept evaluation by their peers 
than by one person only, namely, the teacher-trainer . This does not mean the teacher- 
trainer does no evaluation. Student evaluations supplement the evaluations made by 
the teacher-trainer. Feedback to the student is essential in order to assist in the 
personal development process. 

/ 

One important aspect of student evaluations is to give them the opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of instruction on the part of the teacher-trainer. He 
should be evaluated in the same terms. This is one way to determine what is "needed 
to know" from the students ' point of view. We cannot force the students to evaluate 
each other if we don't give them the opportunity to evaluate us as teacher-trainers. 
We should also be concerned about developing our personal and teaching potential. 

Another aspect of evaluation is to what extent students participate in profes- 
sional activities outside and beyond course requirements. One way of stressing the 
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importance of professional activities is to give some type of credit to tie student 
for these kinds of activities. For example, students should be encouraged to join 
the State and National vocational associations as student members. They should 
attend meetings of these associations, as well as meetings of business and civic 
groups. They should take an active part in State leadership conferences-- serving 
as judges for competitive events, customers for sales demonstrations, and observers 
at general meetings. They should take an active part in the specific vocational 
association at the state level, the state association of distributive educators, or 
state education association. Some may even attend the National Leadership Conference 
of DECA, a highly motivating event for any prospective distributive education teacher. 
Other activities may be attending PTA meetings, assisting in local club programs, 
advising junior achievement companies, recruiting students, and many others. Credit 
may be given in the form of points based on the extent of personal time and involve- 
ment. These activities should be recorded and filed for each student to serve as a 
guide in determining his future potential. 

Student teaching has typically been an integral part of the distributive educa- 
tion teacher-training program. However, some new approaches are evident. Most 
student teaching experiences have been obtained during the senior year. A disadvan- 
tage of this procedure is that the student has little exposure to the realism of 
teaching before this time in order to help him test reality and proceed further or 
change his goal. One procedure to help the student test reality is to have him spend 
a complete day or two with a vocational-technical teacher. He observes classes, 
talks to students, makes coordination calls, queriec the teacher and in other ways 
follows him through an entire teaching day. He is exposed to *he real-life teaching 
situation as it actually exists. This procedure also helps the student gain more 
from his professional classes, as he develops an apperceptive base or background 
information to aid him in his understanding of the terching process. 

Following through on the matter of early exposure to actual teaching, some 
colleges and universities have included a course in the junior year called "An 
Introduction to the Teaching of Distributive Education." This course is designed to 
acquaint students with the distributive education program as it is organized at all 
levels. Included in the course is a limited exposure to student teaching ranging 
from two to four weeks. The student is assigned to an experienced teacher for one 
class hour per day during the time allotted. He assists with assignments, makes up 
materials, plans lessons, and teaches a short unit. In this way the student gains a 
more extensive experience and insight into the teaching process before his full-time 
student teaching experience. Once again he has the opportunity to test the reality 
of a teaching situation and analyze his own goals and potential in light of this 
reality. It also adds to his competency as a full-time student teacher and as a 
full-time teacher. 

A procedure which is not easy to carry out in all teacher-training programs is 
the scheduling of weekly seminars for student teachers. It is not easy because in 
some cases the student teachers are placed over a wide geographic area and it is 
impossible to get them all together on a weekly basis. Nevertheless, such seminars 
are valuable in providing a basis for discussions of problems and issues, planning, 
duties and responsibilities, analysis and evaluation of instruction. Students are 
given responsibility in the seminar for planning and leading discussions, as well 
as preparing materials to be critiqued by ether seminar members. Fridays seem to be 
good days for such seminars as the procedures and problems encountered during the week 
are fresh in the minds of the student teachers. The seminar is a vehicle set up 
specifically to deal with student experiences and alleviates the necessity of spending 
time in other classes to answer questions and solve problems regarding student teaching. 

a new approach used in the seminar mentioned above is the use of a video-tape 
recorder. During the full-time teaching experience, each student teacher's class 
presentation and activities are taped while the class is in session. The student 
teacher is given the first opportunity to view his presentation and evaluate it in 
terms of his effectiveness, responses from students, and the involvement of his 
students. In other words, he sees and hears himself in action as a teacher which 
up until now has been difficult information to obtain except under the most restricted 
conditions. Once the student teacher has viewed and listened to the tape, the other 
members of the seminar are permitted to view the tape and analyze the effectiveness. 

The tape adds realism to discussions because actual situations are the basis for such 
discussions. Problem-solving and decision-making activities can be built around these 
taped presentations. For example, the tape recorder may be stopped at any time to 
analyze and evaluate and then discuss how the presentation could be made more effec- 
tively, or deciding what the next step should be. Seminar members may also criticize 
constructively the presentation of the student teacher and offer their suggestions 
for improvement . 
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Another use of the video-tape recorder is the taping of short bits of actual 
teaching by an experienced teacher or student teacher. These short presentations 
may serve to illustrate specific methods such as role playing, field interviews, 
conference leading, project work, group discussions, etc. In each case, the role 
of the teacher becomes more clearly defined and realism is added to the teacher- 
training process. 



We have practiced and given lip service to the process of determining oojectives 
for many years. The determining of objectives is not new, but some of the procedures 

for determining objectives are new. An example would be the recent report by the 

Human Relations Resources Research Office at Georgetown University. The investigators, 
operating under a contract from the Army, based instructional aims and scope on tnree 
types of objectives—relevant work performance objectives, terminal student objectives, 
and enabling student objectives. Complete details of this report will not be discussed 

in this paper. The point is that our students should be made aware o^ and become 

competent in the determining of educational objectives by using new approaches. 



A need is evident for utilizing and cooperating with other vocational services 
in vocational-technical teacher education. This is oeing dona on many campuses. 

For example, our colleagues in .trade and industry have developed excellent procedures 
for course analysis and construction. Students should be encouraged, if not required, 
to take such a course as they become acquainted with the process of determining course 
content, as well as gaining insight into procedures and experiences of persons m 
another field. 



Somewhere in the teacher-training program there should also be an exposure to 
the educational programs of other vocational services. The student needs an under- 
standing of such services in order to establish and carry out programs which cross 
vocational fields by cooperating with personnel in these services. Horizons need to 
be broadened in order to turn out a more productive and competent w orker. 



Another new approach to cooperation is evident in that persons teaching in aca- 
demic fields are becomirg concerned about the use of their disciplines in the world 
of work. For example, teachers of English are more concerned about the communications 
process in business and industry, and how they can help a person take his place in 
this environment. Future vocational-technical teachers should be made aware of ‘e 
necessity to cooperate with these people on joint educational ventures. For example, 
having students do projects which incorporate skills from vocational as well as 
academic disciplines v/ould be one approach > 



The matter of cooperation may also extend to .purusing majors in more than one 
vocational field, or at least minors in other vocational fields. This not only lea s 
to increased understanding at the teacher level, but serves as a basis in preparing 
future supervisors and administrators of vocational education. It is evident that 
as vocational-technical programs continue to grow and expand there will be an increase • 
need for persons who have training and experience in more than one vocational field. 



A trend seems to be toward more involvement of undergraduate students in the 
activities normally carried out only by the teacher trainer. For example, studen-s 
are consulted and even included when giving talk* to outside groups or m recruitment 
activities. They may help explain the teacher-training program and answer questions 
from interested persons. Some teacher trainers have had students develop the outline 
for a presentation they were to give at a conference. Another example e 

asking for their assistance in making changes in teaching a course. We should keep 
in mind that these people are on the receiving end and in many cases can provide 
valuable suggestions for improving and upgrading our own competency as teacher- 

trainers. 



GRADUATE LEVEL AND IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 

These two levels will be discussed jointly because in many cases graduate students 
are also in-service teachers. They come back summers to pursue advanced degrees, or 
take courses concurrently with a full-time teaching position. This is assuming .ness 
people are willing and have the desire to seek advanced education. One of the greatest 
S S3 one of^the greatest challenges, is to help ^n-service g*rsonncl see the nee* 
for keepinq up to date. The success of our programs depends on how well oui teachers 
train competent workers. In order to train competent workers, our teachers must keep 
abreast of not only the changes in business and industry, but the changes m educational 
processes and procedures as well. 

'The new vocational-technical teacher needs personal help during the first few 
months of his teaching assignment. In many cases, visits are made by state supervisory 
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personnel and not by the teacher-trainer. It seems logical that the teacher-trainer 
should also make follow-up visits to new teachers. There are mainly two reasons for 
this. One is that if the teacher trainer has gained the confidence and respect of 
his students, he would be the person most acceptable to the new teacher. That is, 
the teacher would be more willing to ask for help on specific problems. Ideas can 
be shared, problems can be discussed, and suggestions can be made at the time the 
information is most needed and would be most helpful. A second reason for these 
visits is that the teacher trainer has the opportunity **o see the results of his 
teaching — good or bad. His observations and experiences in the field provide excellent 
feedback to determine the effectiveness of the teacher-training program. As teacher 
trainers we also must be willing to change our methods and procedures. What better 
source of information do we have other than our teachers who are on the firing line 
each and every day? A major problem is that this type of service function is often 
overlooked by many colleges and universities as a priority mission of the teacher- 
training program. 

A recent trend seems to be the involving of graduate students and in-service 
personnel in a closer examination of issues and problems. Too often, we, as teacher 
trainers, avoid such things in our classes because we do not want our students to 
develop negative attitudes toward the field. If we expect our teachers to confront 
problems and issues in a rational, educated manner, then we must give them some tools 
to use. Our teachers should be able to recognize issues and problems and come face to 
face with them in a realistic manner. They should examine, investigate, discuss these 
issues, and make sound decisions in regard to them. 

Well-organized workshops and institutes are being conducted on a much broader 
scale in which many different kinds of talents and backgrounds are brought together 
to develop a more competent teacher. For example, this past summer a training project 
was conducted at the University of Minnesota in which the emphasis was on improving 
the teaching and guidance competencies of a selected group of distributive teachers 
and teacher-coordinators. One of the major goals was to help these people become 
more skillful in improving the career development competencies of students enrolled 
in distributive education programs. Another major goal was to improve the participants* 
understanding of themselves and their relationships with other people. Guidance per- 
sonnel from the campus played a major role in teaching and consulting for the project, 
an assumption was that vocational-technical teaching is people oriented. The emphasis 
then was on the development of people. 

Cne-third of the time in the project was spent obtaining sensitivity training 
in small groups. These small groups were called T-groups with a goal of helping the 
group members gain insight into their personal behavior and their relationships with 
others. The process proved to be extremely effective as evidenced by follow-up 
evaluations ard comments from the participants. A major assumption was that as each 
person learned to work more effectively in the group, he would learn about himself 
and how he could work more effectively with other groups and individual persons. 

Industry has used the technique effectively and it proved effective in the training 
of teachers. 

another third of the cime was spent in learning about career development and 
counseling theory. Didactic instruction was given regarding career development theory 
and. processes, as well as techniques to use in personal interviews with students. The 
participants taped actual counseling interviews which included the dialogue of each 
participant in an interview situation with a high school student. The interviews were 
then critiqued in small groups under the direction of a trained counselor. Each 
participant had the opportunity to practice his interviewing techniques and receive 
constructive suggestions for improvement. Once again, each person gained insight into 
his own behavior and how he could deal more effectively with his students. 

The remaining third of the time was devoted to developing learning activities 
centered around career develocment subject matter. However, an interesting step was 
taken beyond this in that the learning activities were put into practice with a demon- 
stration class of fiteen high schools who had been previously selected. These students 
were in class two hours per day for four weeks, receiving instruction related to career 
development. In addition, they we re placed in a distributive occupation with a local 
employer in much the same way a student is placed in a cooperative program. Each 
student was assigned to two participants as his coordinators who followed up on-the-job 
progress of the student. The students in the demonstration class were asked to keep 
diaries of job activities, their observations, their satisfactions, and their feelings 
while at work. It was interesting to note the changes in these students even over a 
short period of time with regard to how they viewed themselves in relation to the 
occupational field. It was also interesting to note the changes in the participants and 
how they dealt with these students. There were strong personal relationships that 
developed and were maintained in a very short period of time. All persons concerned 
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became "people-conscious" — i.e., aware of the motives anu behavior of other persons 
as well as gaining a better insight into one’s own behavior and how he affects other 
people . 

Another type of institute which is of recent origin is the leadership development 
institutes such as those held at the University of Wisconsin, the University of Montana, 
Rutgers University, and others. A testimonial to the effectiveness of these institutes 
is the fact that the present state supervisor of distributive education in Minnesota 
was a participant in one of the first leadership institutes. One of the participants 
this past summer will soon be named as an assistant state supervisor. All others from 
the state have either been promoted or have had additional responsibilities added to 
their jobs. 

These institutes are also effective in disseminating new information, techniques, 
and processes effectively in a short period of time. An example would be the insti- 
tutes sponsored this past year for teacher trainers and teachers of distributive 
education regarding the project plan and project method. A testimonial to the effec- 
tiveness of these institutes is that one teacher trainer and one teacher who partici- 
pated conducted major sessions regarding the project plan at the annual coordinators' 
conference. 

Another institute designed to stress new approaches was sponsored by the National 
Cash Register Company for distributive education personnel in Minnesota. It was con- 
ducted for three days with the major goal being to gain insight into data processing 
systems as used in marketing and merchandising. This information was then summarized 
with the intent being to incorporate it into the subject matter of distributive educa- 
tion programs. It is hoped that this will be followed by a 5-week workshop next 
summer in which curriculum materials and learning activities could be developed to 
help students acquire skill and understanding of data processing systems in marketing 
and merchandising. 

The above examples are indicative of several trends. These ares 1) the coopera- 
tion in teacher training of personnel from several teacher training fields, 2) the 
cooperation of institutions within and outside the state, 3) the cooperation of two 
or more states in establishing programs, institutes, and workshops, and 4) the cooper- 
ation of institutions, states, and the U. S. Office of Education,, 

SUMMARY OF THE REi-ARKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICIPANTS 



Kenneth E. Hoffman* 

Two newer phases of teacher education programs in distributive education were 
introduced by the participants. One, at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, involves a 
supervised adult teaching program for seniors in teacher education programs in which 
the prospective teachers teach high school students who are not in distributive 
education. These are pre-Christmas courses in whiich the seniors in the teacher 
education program coordinate and teach high school students on the same basis as 
adults enrolled in similar courses. 

The other program, carried out at the University of Wisconsin, is a series of 
developmental experiences for new vocational education personnel in an eight-week 
program of qualification and initial experience in establishing new high school 
vocational education programs. 

The ^rticioants recommended that: 

1. Advanced teaching methods courses as well as directed professional and 
occupational experiences be further expanded at the graduate level. 

2. Regional teacher-education programs bo further investigated anu promoted 
on a pilot basis. 

3. Teaching methodology courses should be specific and directed toward a 
particular \*ocationai service area. 

4. The leadership developmental phase of distributive education, using the 
workshop or institute approach, be continued. 

5. That attempts be made through research or experimental, developmental or 
pilot programs to reexamine the scope and content of professional education 
experiences offered in distributive teacher education. It was also 
suggested that distributive educators negotiate with other vocational ser- 
vices to improve teacher education programs and to reduce duplication and 
proliferation . 



*Kenneth E 0 Hoffman is a research associate at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education. 
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PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT OF THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
HOME ECONOMICS TASK FORCE GROUP 

Marie P. keyer* 



Home economics teacher educators, state department personnel and home economics 
staff members of the U. S. Office of Education have been concerned about unifying 
and giving direction to the organization and content of the professional component 
of home economics teacher education. This concern has led to federal funding of two 
national seminars in home economics teacher education. The first was held at Reno, 
Nevada in 1965 and the second in Lincoln, Nebraska in the fall of 1966. an interim 
report on these two seminars has been distributed to seminar participants for use and 
revision. State department personnl have also motivated similar study and group 
work related to the same problem* Pennsylvania has produced materials for distribution 
and use in teacher education programs throughout the state. Home economics teacher 
education personnel in many state colleges and universities are working with these or 
revised materials in developing and identifying meaningful learning experiences 
related to the objectives, competences and generalizations distributed as working 
papers by these groups. 

The seminar groups stated the organizing principle for the structure of home 
economics education. 

Home economics education is a dynamic configuration of those intellect- 
ual processes, philosophy, and knowledge from home economics and professional 
education required for the development of competences needed to enable the 
home economics teacher or related personnel to foster the personal develop- 
ment and well-being of individuals and families within our society. 

The same group also identified the scope of home economics teacher education. 

The professional component of home economics teacher education programs in cooperation 
with others accepts the responsibility to prepare home economics teachers and related 
personnel for* 

•elementary school programs 

-•secondary school home economics programs 

•secondary and post-secondary vocational technical programs 
•adult home economics related programs 

•administration and supervision of home economics programs 
•research 

•teacher education programs 

Although admonished, warned and advised by outstanding resource persons to make 
some effort to identify the specific content and contributions to be expected of home 
economics education in particular there was no such effort made by the seminar group 
participants nor other groups working on this problem. 

The thinking and materials produced by these groups include, incorporate, and 
build on related professional education rather than the identification of the specific 
structure and responsibilities of home economics education. Two reasons for using 
such a procedure may be* 



♦Marie P. Meyer is associate professor of home economics education t Douglas College, 
Rutgers, The State University. 
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1 The lack of research and evaluative tools and techniques for assessing the 
home economics education major at the time of entering the home economics 
education program. 

2. The variety of administrative and program structures throughout the country 
and among institutions offering home economics education programs , some 
of which put more and some less responsibility and time on the specific 
home economics education component of teacher education. 



Consequently*, the materials developed by various groups in identifying the struc- 
ture and content of home economics education is a composite montage so to speak of 
the thinking of large and small groups of “experts" in the field concerning the total 
professional background and competences of the desired product. Which brin 9s us to 
an important consideration which might have been a concern of these groups* What is 
an effective product of the lome economics education program? 

Effective teaching is related to evidences of change in pupil behavior and growth, 
The interrelatedness of this problem is discussed by Ackerman* 



Learning is a change in behavior. A teacher is effective when he does 
thinqs or behaves in ways that - engender the learning of skills, understandings, 
work' habits, desirable attitudes and adequate personal adjustment on the part 
of the pupils or students. Looked at from this point of view neither pupil 
change nor teacher effectiveness is a unitary concept. .. .It is then more proper 
to speak of pupil changes and teacher effectiveness. •• .Such a concept of pupil 
change must employ more than gains or losses on achievement tests as criteria 
of teacher effectiveness. Change must include all-round pupil growth 11, p. 284; 



Efforts to relate variables such as teacher characteristics and training to various 
measures of pucil growth, and curriculum organizational factors to these same criterion 
measures have been discouraging. Research studies in the department of home economics 
education at Iowa State University have been concentrating for the last 8 to 10 years 
on predicting and determining effectiveness of homemaking teachers who are graduates 
of the pre-service program there. Dr. Marguerite Scruggs, whose original study and 
continuing interest has motivated a longitudinal study on this problem, says that they 
have been able to identify groups of prospective teachers for whom they can predict a 
degree of effectiveness but so far they have had no success in predicting indivicual 
teaching effectiveness. Many of the criterion measures used for predicting and meas- 
uring effectiveness of homemaking teachers is summarized in an exploratory study by 
Crabtree (2). 



In soite of or perhaps because of this lack of substantiated criterion measures to 
identify the "product" or the effective teacher, participants in the Reno and Lincoln 
seminars were asked, to bring objectives as stated in all home economics education 
courses taught in their respective universities and colleges. 



Based upon these objectives identified by home economics educators, for thejr 
respective courses, aeneralizations and competences developed by the Pennsylvania 
qroup (3), reports of research projects in other fields of professional education for 
teachers, and statements of generalizations developed by the Iowa State staff in the 
intervening time from the Reno seminar, the participants of the Nebraska seminar 
developed statements of desired behavioral objectives and supporting generalizations 
related to the following five areas of professional proficiency for the prospective 
teacher and the teachers pursuing continuing or advanced study* 



1. philosophy of home economics education 

2. professional role in home economics education 

3. planning home economics education programs 

4. using the educative process in home economics education programs — 
teachers effectively 



5. research aspects of home economics education 

To understand, criticize and use the materials developed by the seminar groups 
and others, it is necessary to get copies of the materials and work with them at some 
lencjth In order to give an overall picture of these materials selected portions have 
been chosen as examples of the various facets of the materials in their present state. 

Behavioral objectives and sample generalizations related to the philosophy of 
home economics education are* 
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. It is expected that upon completion of study, the prospective teacher will 
be able to state beliefs about home economics education, based upon study of 
the philosophies of home economics and education and the knowledge of contem- 
porary society. 

2. It is expected that upon completion of study, the teacher pursuing continuing 
or advanced study will be able to examine assumptions held about the nature 
of man, the nature of knowledge, and the natur of home economics, the nature 
of contemporary society: and integrate these with experience in teaching 
home economics to develop a philosophy of home economics education. 

Two generalizations which support these objectives and demonstrate two levels of 
content are: 

1. To understand the values of others requires both objectivity and empathy. 
Because of the diversity among cultural groups within home economics pro- 
grams, direct or vicarious contacts with those who hold widely differing 
values and beliefs help the home economics teacher recognize implications 

of own values and those held by others. (Content for prospective teachers). 

2. In order to assess the impact of the changing culture on philosophical 
orientations of life, education, vocational education, and home economics, 
one needs to identify constants and trends and make hypotheses about the. 
future of the culture. (Content for teacher pursuing continuing or advanced 
study). 

These two generalizations although not exactly two levels of an identical content 
area demonstrate a hierarchy that has been developed in the material and these particu- 
lar generalizations are supported to some extent by the exploratory study done by 
Crabtree (2, p. 115, 116). 

The Pennsylvania group has described some learning experiences related to these 
generalizations including resource persons, films, case studies and incidents of 
interpersonal relationship with peers. Other institutions reported various ways of 
giving prospective teachers close-hand experiences with ''under-class" groups at the 
Home Economics Special Interest Group Region II meeting held in ITew York City in 
February, 1967. 

In the area of planning home economics education programs two levels of behavioral 
objectives expected upon completion of study are: 

1 The prospective teacher will be able to utilize information about the 

learners, their homes, the community, and the larger society, in planning 
home economics education. 

2 The teacher pursuing continuing and advanced study will examine social, 

economic and educational forces which affect individuals and families, and 
ascertain implications that have relevance for home economics education 
programs. 

V 

Other behavioral objectives in this area are concerned with the organization and 
sequence of content and coordination and cooperation with co-workers and various 
other disciplines in the total educational program. 

The section on teaching effectiveness identifies behaviors and supporting general- 
izations in four general areas: 

1. Structuring and guiding students through appropriate learning experiences 
so that they may arrive at an understanding of related generalizations. 

2. Selecting and using a variety of appropriate methods as aids to perception. 

3. Developing a classroom climate which facilitates learning. 

4. Using evaluative procedures as an integral part of teaching and assessing 
progress toward goals. 

These four areas are treated in considerable detail and a study of the interim 
or final report will be necessary to grasp the complete scope of this~or any of the 
sections. 

The fifth section of the interim report identifies behavioral objectives and 
generalizations related to research in home economics education for home economics 
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education for home economics teacher education curricula. Some difficulty in isolating 
this section from the preceding sections is obvious. The content of all sections 
is built on the best we know from experience and research related to educational 
structure and learning. However the hierarchy, of behavioral objectives is interesting 
and was identified as such after much deliberation* 

.....the prospective teacher will be able to* 

1. Become an intelligent consumer of educational research 

2. Engage in practical experimentation 

• •••..the teacher pursuing continuing or advanced study will be able to* 

1. Demonstrate competence in interpreting and using research data 

2. Engage in research that is relevant to home economics teaching re- 
sponsibility 

3. Understand the relationship between teaching and research 

Careful examination of the interim report from the Nebraska seminar identifying 
structure in home economics education reveals very little regarding the preparation 
of teachers for the occupational or wage-earning aspect of home economics programs. 
This specific area was the concern of a three-week workshop held at Iowa State Univer- 
sity during the summer, 1967. Thirty teacher educators and state department personnel 
from 20 states participated. Some desired competences were identified and many 
proposals for learning experiences were made. Again research correlating the learning 
experiences with effective teaching if a wide open field. 



SUNDRY CF RSKaRKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICIPANTS 
Patricia Smith* 



Teacher education is judged by the product — the student, and how effective a 
teacher she becomes. This implies an expertise in methods of evaluation. -«= 

of present teacher education staffs and better selection of prospective home economics 

teachers were stressed. 

Fossiblv the goals of teacher preparation have been wrong. Rather than develop 
ability there is a need to develop different attitudes — that of the need for continue^ 
learning and experimentation. Students must learn to think, solve problems and plan. 
They must become aware of the process of self-analysis but need the tools to use in 

this process. 

Comparative research in evaluation, longitudinal studies, pilot and experimental 
programs are lacking in teacher education. Other areas of concern include? methods 
forevaluation, student teaching experiences, upgrading of cooperating teachers and 
certification requirements. Attention should be given to oeveloping certification 
criteria for various levels and types of home economics teaching positions. 

Discussion centered around the problem of encouraging older women to return to 
the labor force at a level commensurate with their past educational experience and 
providing them with short term, individually oriented courses. Preparation of teachers 
for occupational areas, certification for "middle school" teachers and pre— nursery 
programs also received attention. 



♦Patricia Smith is a research associate at The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENT IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 

Joseph P. Arnold* 



Current development and innovative practices in the professional preparation of 
technical teachers is the topic of this paper and hopefully for the ensuing discussion. 
However, when one is instructed to encourage, provoke, or stimulate group participa- 
tion on a topic, the content and immediate purpose of the paper itself may change. 
Therefore, rather than emphasize on itemization and discussion of actual innovative 
practices, it would seem more appropriate for this paper to he concerned with a frame- 
work of policies or statements within which technical teacher educators would be 
encouraged to innovate and experiment. A set of guidelines for application in the 
professional preparation of technical teachers will provide the main format of this 
paper. The guidelines were developed in and as a result of a summer institute in 
technical teacher education held at Purdue University under the direction of this 
writer. - 



THE SETTING 

A great deal of attention during the past few years has come to bear on occupa- 
tional programs for the education and training of technicians and other semi- 
professionals who need unique preparation for employment. During this development 
many questions have become evident. How can more of these persons be educated? What 
occupations and subjects should instruction for them emphasize? How can greater 
numbers of students be recruited into technical programs, particularly in areas of 
strategic importance to the economy and defense of the nation? What course content 
related most directly to future job performance? These and a host of other questions 
have been accorded some share of the attention they deserve in the current effort to 
initiate and expand technical offerings throughout the nation. While considerable 
emphasis is placed on the development of technical programs, the problems of educating 
teachers to staff them has been largely ignored. 

Technical teachers have been and are continuing to be recruited directly from 
the ranks of industry, business, and professions other than teaching. Although many 
of these engineers, nurses, chemists, military personnel and others thus recruited 
have become excellent teachers, they have been left largely to their own devices to 
obtain help in identifying teachable content, planning lessons, selecting teaching 
methods, evaluating students, and executing the many other tasks of the teacher. The 
junior colleges, universities, and other institutions offering technical programs have 
been reasonably successful in locating technical teachers, mainly from sources which 
have given the new teacher no pedagogical preparation. A variety of in-service 
training progress operated by state offices of vocational education and university 
teacher education departments have partially remedied the lack of professional 
preparation for those teachers. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS 

Because the Purdue institute was limited primarily to technical teacher 
preparation for post-high school and/or associate degree level programs, the 



* Joseph P. Arnold is associate professor of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, the University of Michigan. 

^•Joseph P. Arnold, Alan R. Suess, Richard C. Erickson, A Stammer Institute 
for the Improvement of Technical Teacher Education Programs . (Project 7-0528, U. S. 
Office of Education, Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, final report due 
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guidelines and discussion are focused on professional preparation for teaching 
adults. Although developed for application in baccalaureate technical teacher 
educ a tion programs it would seem apparent that at least partial application of the 
guidelines to the various kinds of graduate and/or in-service preparation would be 
appropriate. 

Consideration of professional preparation for high school technica" 1 teachers 
was excluded from the Purdue developed guidelines and hence from this paper. 

Exclusion was due to interest in and perhaps more universal need for technical 
teachers in post-high school and college level technical programs and as not intended 
to imply that programs of preparation for technical teachers in high school are not 
important. 

A study of professional preparation for technical teachers suggests some rather 
important questions. Is the function of the associate degree level and/or post- 
high school technical teacher different from that of the vocational teacher? If 
certain differences in characteristics as well as function are indeed evident, how 
should pedagogical preparation for the prospective technical teacher differ from 
that provided for the vocational teacher? 

The bvious similarities and overlappina functions, courses and activities are 
recognizeu as bases for teacher education programs with professional preparation 
which ic largely common for both vocational and technical teachers. In full recog- 
nition of the many similarities between the two, it is assumed that there are indeed 
differences between technical teacher tasks and vocational teacher tasks which require 
important considerations in designing professional courses and activities. Although 
exceptions are easily found, the technical teacher tends to: 

1. Be more concerned with the mathematical and scientific bases of the occupa- 
tions of interest to his students . 

2. Be more exclusively concerned with the adult as a learner. 

3. F -action in a broader, more sophisticated communications spectrum. 

4. V7ork with a higher range of student abilities. 

5. Need greater depth and breadth of subject matter and/or technical knowledge. 

6. Be more immediately dependent upon technological advances and needs to be 
more capable of adapting to them. 



THE GUIDELINES 



Guidelines intended for use in the design of baccalaureate technical teacher 
education programs were developed from the presentations, group work of thirty— six 
institute participants, and the perceptions of the institute staff. Categories of 
technical teacher preparation around which guidelines were developed were: 1; 

Mathematics, 2) Science, 3) Technical Content, 4) General Education, 5) Occupational 
Experience, and 6) Professional Education. Guidelines for the last category. 
Professional Education, are itemized and discussed as follows. 



1. Professional courses for the prospective technical teacher should focus 
adult as a learner- 



on 



This guideline is based on the assumption that the technical teacher of concern 
in this paper will be most likely to teach in a community college, university or 
other post-high school and/or associate degree technical program. Many universities 
and colleges are initiating technical teacher educacion programs in a setting pre- 
viously focused on the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers. In such 
institutional settings extreme care should be exercised in use of existing profes- 
sional courses, especially in areas such as educational psychology and methods of 
teaching. There are common problems, issues and methods in teaching at all levels. 
However, factors such as motivation, pace of instruction, and teacher use of examples 
and illustrations are quite different for first graders than for the more mature 
technical students. Consequently, the pedagogical aspects of the technical teacher 
education program should be based largely on consideration of the adult as a learner. 



2 An integrated sequent?- of professional courses should be designe-d to provide 
the prospective technical teacher with an understanding of the methods and 
problems associated with technical teaching. 
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A professional course early in the baccalaureate program should introduce the 
prospective teacher to the nature and problems of technical teaching. Sequencing 
and integrating pedagogical content are strategic factors in leading the student 
from an orientation to the nature and problems of teaching through the educational 
psychology, course construction, methods of teaching, or ether professional courses 
vrhich precede and culminate in a supervised teaching experience. The integrated 
sequence of pedagogical content should emphasize application of scientific and 
technical knowledge in practical classroom and laboratory situations. 

Many currently experimental practices should be considered to demonstrate, 
review, and evaluate student performance in professional courses and student teaching. 
Micro-teaching as advanced by Allen 2 and long term video tape monitoring are two 
examples cf innovations for possible inclusion. 

2 

The learning systems concept presented in a previous conference by Stewart 
merits study and attention by technical teacher educators. Basic to the system is 
the need for precise definition of all course objectives followed by appropriate 
testing in relation to the behavioral changes resulting from learning. A large number 
of school failures are caused by poorly defined objectives and poorly accomplished 
testing and evaluation. Teachers should be relating all teaching to measurable 
behavior changes and testing students accordingly. Utilization of Stewart's concepts 
in oedagogical preparation would involve and stress design of course objectives which 
define measurable behavioral changes, hence forcing a closer relationship between 
professional courses and performance in teaching. 

Advanced technical courses can be structured to contribute to future effective- 
ness as a teacher, probably without sacrifice in the amount of technical content 
learned. For example, demonstration of test equipment can draw attention to how to 
teach others to use the equipment. 

3. The evolution and function of technical education should be included in 
the technical teacher education programs. 

The technical teacher should understand the role and function of technical 
education in the educational spectrum. This imderstanding should, assist in the devel- 
opment of a consistent and enlightened point of view toward, the goals of the technical 
teaching objectives. If the prospective teacher is equipped with a defensible purpose, 
then course construction activities, student teacher relationships, inter- and intra- 
faculty associations are all likely to acquire a consistent direction. 

4. A supervised teaching experience or teaching internship should be completed 
(in the appropriate technology) as a part of the technical teacher education 
program. 

A variety of possible approaches to providing a suitable supervised teaching 
experience typically revolve around student teaching and internship. Student teaching 
for credit under the supervision of a competent technical instructor is probably the 
most economically and administratively feasible approach, particularly for new programs. 
However, requiring completion of a carefully planned and operated teaching internship 
would provide a more complete exposure and experience in technical teaching. ** third, 
perhaps supplemental but important consideration is the possible involvement cf 
students as laboratory or teaching assistants. 

Several teaching internship programs which relate rather closely to technical 
teaching are in operation or in preparation, three of which will be mentioned here. 

The Ford Foundation supported CORE program, conducted by the Junior College District 
of St. Louis and Southern Illinois University, is designed to develop teachers for 
post-high school semi-professional or career programs. 2- Selecting from, among candidates 
with bachelor's a/ ^ some with master's degrees, the program provides a one semester 
teaching internship and stipend aimed at developing teaching competency for employment 
in junior colleges. 



2 Dwight W. Allen, "Kicro-teaching: A new Framework for In-Service Education," 

High School Journal . (49: 355-62? Kay 1966). 

^Donald K. Stewart, A Learning Systems Concept as Applied to Courses in_ Education 
and Training, (unpublished paper presented at Educational Media Conference, sponsored 
by The Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education, Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, July 1967), 

^ Teaching Internships — CORE Program , (the Junior College District of 3t. Louis 
and St. Louis County, Clayton , Missouri } . (Hot dated.) 
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A parallel program outside the technical and/or semi-professional areas is the 
Intern Teaching Program for collage graduates. 5 This program is operated at Temple 
University and provides state certification, professional qualifications, and the 
master's C agree for college graduates of liberal arts fields who are interested in 
public school teaching. 

The third program is the Professional Internship in Vocational-Technical Education, 
which is in its developmental stages at Michigan State University.” The program will 
lead to the minimum of a baccalaureate degree and full professional status in education 
for candidates. Perhaps the main distinguishing and promising characteristic of the 
olanned program is its complete focus of professional courses and activities on 
the teaching internship as the central culminating experience in preparation of the 
teacher. A special pre-internship program has the purpose of preparing the student 
for the semi-autonomous role of intern teaching. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Summarizing statements would at this point do little to provoke the thought and 
discussion as it was hoped this paper would accomplish. Several questions relating 
to the guidelines submitted herein and to other aspects of professional preparation 
are considered appropriate. These questions ares 

1. How can professional content be selected, arranged, and taught to contribute 
to teaching effectiveness of the prospective teacher? 

2. Y/hich tasks of the prospective teacher should be stressed and provided for 
in professional preparation? 

3. Can student teaching and/or internship really contribute effectively to 
teaching effectiveness? 

4. What supervisory structure and. placement, operational and administrative 
procedures will maximise the effects of the supervised or jntern teaching? 

5. What is the relationship of occupational experience, general education, and 
other background of the student to professional preparation? 

6. How can the increasing number of mechanical and electronic devices at our 
disposal be harnessed to improve the efficiency of professional preparation 
of the prospective technical teacher? 

The shortage of technical teachers is well acknowledged among the group attending 
this seminar. Agreement on how to alleviate the shortage is in some ways unimportant. 
UTiether the bulk of the technical teachers ten years hence are obtained directly from, 
industry and business, from formal teacher education programs, or from other sources 
will depend on the success of the many programs currently being planned and imple- 
mented. It is a plea of this paper that whatever the sources, the teachers should 
enter the profession with quality professional preparation which will enhance teaching 
effectiveness at time of employment rather than several months or years later. 



5 Intern Teaching Program for College Graduates . (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

Temple University, Fall 1965). 

^William E. Gleason, Dwight E. Davis, and Jacob Stern (Dir.), Professional 
Internship in Vocational Education: Summary of a Vforkina Conference . (Department of 

Secondary Education and Curriculum Research and Development Program, Lansing, Michigan: 
Michigan State University, 1967). 
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SUMMARY OF REMARKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICI PANTS 
James G. Bennett* 



Some concern was evidenced by participants over the emphasis placed on the adult 
learner in Dr. Arnold’s presentation. Dr. Arnold noted that the emphasis was cue, 
principally to the growing involvement with post-secondary institutions. One partici- 
pant stated that "we shouldn’t look at technical education as existing only on the 
post-secondary level. Many programs are operating on the high school level, v.uality 
technical programs are needed on the high school level. We may he short changing our 
youth. Post-secondary programs should build on high school programs and not duplicate 

them." 



It was brought out that the two areas wherein technical teachers are lacking are 
pedagogy and new technological advancements. Suggested courses of action to improve 
the teaching within the professions (engineering— medical ) wereo the development of 
more professional, high quality courses and teaching improvement projects such as 
micro-teaching and video recording implementation. It was noted that professional 
courses can be offered to heterogenous technical education majors. These courses 
could place emphasis on principles common to all enrollees. Information differentia- 
tion could occur in the application phase of the course work. Advisor groups might, 
be utilized on the teacher education levels to improve teacher education programs. 
Committee members might be made up of potential employers. 



The following were designated as technical content competencies! 

1. Depth and breadth in technical courses beyond that required of the graduates 
of the program in which employment as a teacher is antitipated. 

2. Technical content which is integrated with science, mathematics, communica- 
tions, and professional courses. 

3. Technical content should be distributed and scheduled throughout the entire 
span of the teacher education program. 

4. Technical content should reflect a laboratory emphasis which strongly relates 
to the technical occupational objective of' students in the type of occupa- 
tional program for which the prospective teacher is preparing. 

Technical content which is common and/or beneficial to several major technical 
areas should be formulated into core courses for teacher education students 
in these areas. 



6. Industrial experience in excess of one year. 

Several participants posed the question of ho-’ successful the engineer recruited 
from industry works out as a technical teacher of technicians? It was noted that he 
is weak in organization and doesn't necessarily have the answers fox technicians. 



♦James G. Bennett is a research associate at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University. 
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EMERGING APPROACHES TO THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 

Ralph C. Wenrich* 



My assignment is to give a 13 to 20 minute presentation which will "take off" 
from the discussion of the first general session this morning where Dr. Haskew and 
others discussed emerging approaches in the professional education of vocational and 
technical teachers in general? I am to relate my comments more specifically to trade 
and industrial teacher education. 

My interest in the problem of improving the professional component of trade and 
industrial teacher education goes back to 1934 when I did a master's thesis at Penn 
State (under the direction of Dr. F. Theodore Struck) on the subject "An Evaluation 
of Professional Industrial Education Courses As To Their Usefulness in Teaching." 

We can look at the professional preparation of T & I teachers from either an 
idealistic or a realistic point of view? if we had an adequate supply of persons 
interested in preparing for a career in this field , we might then take a somewhat more 
idealistic posture on the matter of professional preparation. But since there is a 
tremendous demand for teachers in this field we must, I think, often settle for 
something less than the ideal program. It is for this reason that I felt Dr. Haskew' s 
reference to "soot ©reparation" was especially relevant to the professional preparation 
of trade and industrial teachers. You will recall thatDr. Haskew stated that "spot 
preparation" begins with a teaching spot to be filled by relatively large numbers of 
people on short notice. Properly-prepared persons are not available to meet the need, 
but the positions are made attractive enough to enable recruitment of people willing 
to attempt the assignment. In the case of trade and industrial education the recruits 
may come from education, but more often they are from industry. 

In order to serve the needs of these recruits we have sometimes planned for them 
short-term vestibule training programs, after which the recruit enters the teaching 
position fo_' which he was trained. Unfortunately in all too many cases in trade and 
industrial education he goes directly into the teaching situation without any "spot 
preparation," Frequently persons who have made the initial entry into the teaching 
profession through "spot training" continue their professional education; we have then, 
a combination of both pre-service and in-service professional teacher education. 

It might be helpful, in this discussion for us to define the term, professional 
preparation, whether pre-service or in-service. Does it include more than "the tricks 
of the trade" of teaching? Should it include observation and practice teaching? To 
what extent should it include general education? For example, should a T & I teacher 
be expected to understand the role of the public schools in our society and what should 
he know and understand about the society itself, especially the economic, political 
and social aspect!? 

Another question to which we might address ourselves during this discussion is: 
when should a trade and industrial teacher receive his professional preparation. I 
assume that most of us would agree that a T & I teacher needs to be both occupationally 
competent and professionally qualified. Should his professional preparation come 
after he had acquired a satisfactory level of occupational competence or should he 
acquire his occupational competence at the same time he is achieving his professional 
preparation? Traditionally, most T & I teachers come from industry into the teaching 
'profession with a satisfactory level of occupational proficiency and acquire their 
professional attitudes and competencies later. Would it not be better to design 
programs of teacher education so that the development of occupational competence and 



*Ralph C. Wenrich is profepaor and chairman of the Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts, The University ->f Michigan. 
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professional qualification would occur simultaneously, or during alternating periods? 

The cooperative occupational training programs, operating in a number of institutions 
throughout the United States, attempt to combine both phases into a unified teacher 
education program? internship programs have some of the same features and potential 
advantages* 

It has now become clear thit occupations in our labor force, including those in 
the trade and industrial field, require less emphasis on the manipulated skills and a 
corresponding increase in emphasis on understandings and attitudes* Do we now in our 
professional preparation of T & I teachers give sufficient emphasis to the teaching 
of cognitive and affective learnings? Or are we preoccupied with the task of training 
the teacher to pass on the manipulative skills of his trade? 

If we are seriously interested in improving the quality of the professional pre- 
paration of trade and industrial teachers, it seems to me we might do well to consider 
taking such steps as these: 

1, We should make a clearer differentiation between industrial arts and voca- 
tional industrial teaching education* While both programs can be offered 
successfully in the same school or department, differences in purposes must 
be recognized and different learning experiences should be provided to pre- 
pare teachers in each of these two important fields* 

2* Closely related to number (1) above, we should define our objectives in 
terns of performance criteria* We must be clear on what our purposes are 
and define these in terns of measurable outcomes* Programmed instruction 
requires that we define our objectives, but programmed or not, we must be 
more specific about our goals* On this subject I would recommend Robert F, 
Mager's book. Preparing Instructional Objectives . 

3. We must take full advantage of some of the new trends and developments and 
*,se the new educational technology in the development of professional courses. 
Included among these are flexible scheduling, team teaching and micro-teaching, 
which involves the use of video tapes. 

4. We must recognize that the trade and industrial teacher may serve in a number 
of different roles? he is the imparter of skills and knowledge, to be sure. 

But he should also serve as a creator of favorable learning environments? 

a counselor of youth and/or adults, a contributor to curriculum change, a 
coordinator who works with industry, and a placement officer who places and 
follow-up his graduates and drop-outs. To what extent do our professional 
programs prepare the trade and industrial teacher for these and other roles 
which go beyond that of an imparter of skills and knowledge? 

5. We might expect that larger school units or administration for vocational 
and technical education (including area vocational schools and centers) 
will create the need, for "teams" of persons to provide instruction in a 
given occupation. Instead of one or two teacher departments for a particular 
trade we can expect to have a team of specialists, which might include a 
master professional teacher (possibly with one or more graduate degrees), 
professional teachers (with lesser qualifications), teacher interns, teacher 
assistants and shop or laboratory technicians* The programs of professional 
preparation in our teacher education institutions should recognize the need 
for a variety of specialized personnel needed to staff these multi-person 
departments* 

Before closing, I must comment on another p< int made by Dr. Haskew. He said that, 
although vocational teacher education is a special case, it may not be of such specialty 
it can be oblivious of certain powerful trends evidently running in the world of 
teacher education. One is "the growing concern of the organized teaching profession 
with who bears licensure as a member of that profession," and another trend is "toward 
attaching greater and greater moment to academic credit as essential undergirding for 
everyone who teaches." If trade and industrial education is to continue to function 
within the "educational enterprise" it appears necessary for us to design our teacher 
education programs of the future so that the T & I teacher's credentials will be 
expressed in terns recognized and accepted by the education profession. Another possi- 
bility is that such standardizations of teacher education may force trade and indus- 
trial education to look for a home outside the "educational enterprise." Other 
federal and state agencies, more directly concerned with manpower needs and less con- 
cerned about academic achievement and intellectual development, might be more congenial 
hosts for trade and industrial education than the public schools* 
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SUMMARY OF REMARKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICIPANTS 
Ray Reisenger* 



The central theme which flowed through the group discussion appeared to be a con- 
cern regarding the interrelationship of the present inadequate supply of T & I teachers 
the rising educational requirements for teachers in general and the need for rapid # 
improvement in techniques and programs which can develop the supply of competent teachers. 

Questions which concerned teaching requirements and the objectives of professional 
teacher education programs appeared to be academic to the discussion participants. It 
was reported that the changing role of the T & I teacher in emerging area programs, 
cooperative teacher trainee programs, new hardware such as videotapes used in teacher 
training, in addition to the increasing demand for teachers all have tended to reduce 
teacher education programs to the bare essentials. 

The academic credentials of the T & I teacher were cited as becoming more important 
within the educational community as the teaching profession continues its thrust toward 
more and more professional preparation. Allowing collegiate credit for occupational 
experience was cited as one way to improve the academic credentials of T & I teachers. 
Representatives of many institutions reported that they were doing this and had been 
for several years. 

The new hardware being used to train teachers was of considerable interest to the 
group. Questions were asked about the use of videotapes, micro-teaching projects and 
other processes in use which could be shared by all. It appeared that a few members 
of the group were in the developnental stage in using such equipment and were not 
prepared at this point to make progress reports or to evaluate their programs. 

The Oak Ridge Associated Universities (ORAU), a non-profit corporation of forty 
Southern universities, has joined hands with the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, to provide industrial teacher training. A brief discussion of this 
approach revealed that the colleges were coordinating the activities of industrial 
personnel who were using industrial facilities to provide industrial teacher training. 

The cooperation was said to be producing a supply of people with the essential occupa- 
tional experience and educational potential needed for teaching in T & I programs. 

The group was interested in discussing programs which were using a cooperative 
approach to meeting the needs for T & I teachers. Some colleges were reported to be 
placing their students in industries and supervising this occupational experience 
cooperatively with industrial employers. It was pointed out, however, that this 
method used to obtain the necessary trade experience often means losing the trainee 
to industry. The general feeling was that cooperative approaches to teacher education 
were worth the effort if they added to the supply of teachers available. 

Some suggestions for expediting the selection and preparation of teachers were: 

1. To identify teaching talent earlier within the trades and to involve this 
talent in pre-service teacher education programs. 

2. To consider revision of teacher certification requirements if an adequate 
supply of potential T & I teachers is not produced. 

3. To continue the research efforts being made in developing performance tests 
for selection of T & I teachers. 

4. To continue efforts being made toward developing the essential curriculum 
information needed for teacher education. 

5. To disseminate through professional organizations any information concerning 
videotaping and use of new hardware which can improve teacher education. 



6 . 

7 . 



To consider giving collegiate credit for trade experience and allowing 
this credit to be used toward certification and baccalaureate degrees. 



To disseminate through professional organizations any information about 
successful coooerative T & I teacher education programs. 



*Ray Reisenger is a research associate at The Center for Vocational a.id -ecnnical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 





CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

Ralph W. Tvler* 



The use of the term "behavioral sciences" has largely developed in the last twenty 
years as a label to cover most of the sciences that are primarily concerned with the 
study of human behavior. They include biological studies, such as neurophysiology, 
psychiatry, human ecology*/ social studies, such as anthropology, economics, history, 
political science, psychology, sociology? and some scientific studies of behavior in 
humanistic fields, particularly in aspects of philosophy and literature. In its 
narrowest usage, the term "behavioral sciences" refers to anthropology, social 
psychology, sociology, and related interdisciplinary fields. During the past decade 
or two, major developments have included not only the great increase in numbers of 
investigations of human behavior and a corresponding increase in findings, but also 
the emerging conceptions of the human being and his potential, of social organizations, 
and of the individual's relations with others. These ideas and the new data pertaining 
to them have important implications for the conduct of teacher education. 

An attempt to make a systematic review of all these developments would be super- 
ficial both because of time limitations and because of the limitations of my own 
competence. What I shall do is to pick out the developments with which I am familiar 
and which seem to me to have significant implications for teacher education. I hope 
that we shall be able to examine these illustrations in our discussion to explore 
further their usefulness. 



THE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

In the effort at the turn of the century to transform psychology from a specula- 
tive study to a science, the traditional concepts of soul, spirit, and even mind were 
discarded. The human being increasingly was regarded as an organism responding to 
stimuli rather than initiating encounters with his environment, except for recognition 
of physical drives similar to those in other animals. The design of most psychological 
experiments assumed that humans were largely incapable of autonomous action? consequent- 
ly, their behavior could be largely, if not wholly, understood as response to aspects 
of their environment which were outside of their control. It was assumed that the 
drives within the individual could easily be set in motion by outside manipulation. 

It is still recognized, of course, that the biological functioning of a human organism 
largely guarantees drives to satisfy inadequate biological conditions. When hungry, 
man will generally seek food? if thirsty, seek water? if denied opportunity for sexual 
expression, will seek it. But these biological drives represent only a small part of 
human motivation, particularly for men whose biological functioning is not limited by 
shortage of food, water, or other essential conditions. 

Investigations designed to assess human motivation and the direction and energy 
used in behavior indicate that the individual is a dynamic organism? he brings to 
situations in life an active personality directed not only by basic biological drives 
and needs but also by values and purposes. Values which appear to be learned because 
they are developed by the individual over time are found to furnish a major explanation 
for the direction of human behavior when the individual is in situations in which the 
basic biological conditions have been met. The values held by the individual are not 
as easily manipulated by others as are the physical conditions under the control of 
the experimenter working with animals. Furthermore, the human individual whose biolog- 
ical needs are met actively explores his environment and seeks encounters with it 
rather than being directed chiefly by external stimuli. 



* Ralph w. Tyler is director emeritus, the Center for advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University. 



The picture of the human individual which is now emerging is one of a dynamic 
organism, acting in ways which help him attain his values as well as seeking to meet 
basic biological needs. Although it is possible to set up conditions under which he 
acts as though he were simoly a pawn of circumstance, manipulated by persons and 
forces outside of his control, much of the individual's behavior can be explained as 
an active effort on his part to manipulate his environment to attain his values. 

This conception has led to many new investigations of perception since the ways in 
which the individual perceives himself and the external environment appear to be 
important factors in directing his behavior. It has led also to new research on 
personality and personality development in effort to understand the dynamics of the 
individual. 



CURRENT STUDIES OF PERCEPTION 

What one perceives has traditionally been thought to be a straightforward inter- 
pretation of some or all of the sensations received from the sense organs. It was 
commonly thought that one's perception of a class of objects or events developed 
gradually over a long period, becoming increasingly comprehensive and accurate as 
one had more and more opportunity to observe the phenomena. This explanation of 
perception was relatively simple. More recently, however, investigations of several 
kinds have given new understanding of perception and an appreciation both of its 
central role in behavior and of its complexity. 

Studies in visual perception demonstrate that perceiving such basic factors as 
distance, depth, and vertical or horizontal orientation is learned and that the 
individual can relearn so as to interpret accurately external conditions when 
wearing lenses :?hich markedly distort the visual stimuli reaching the eyes. Under 
such circumstances he learns to interpret the visual impressions in relation to his 
active exploration of the environment, that is, he learns to see the environment in 
a way that enables him successfully to make the movements he is attempting, in spite 
of intervening distortions. 

A second line of investigation ir^jpicates that one's perception of objects, per- 
sons, or events takes shape during earifcy contact with them and commonly remains fairly 
stable in spite of many later opportunities to check the inadequacies of the initial 
perception. Thus, chi.’d^en may develop early the notion that the sea is blue partly, 
perhaps, from observing it when it was blue and partly by the suggestions of others, 

as in paintings. It is found that most children continue to "see" a blue sea even 

when asked to observe it when it is clearly gray, or brown, or green. Or, children 
at an early age may develop the notion of a janitor as a thin, stern, and complaining 
man. This perception often continues to operate even when asked to observe janitors 
who are, to an objective observer, fat and jolly. Perception of both physical and 
social phenomena is quite likely to be stereotyped, in spite of many opportunities 
for correcting the inadequacies of earlier perceptions. 

Another significant feature of human perception is the fact that it can be 
influenced by others. Studies in social psychology demonstrate the extent to which 
the individual's perception both of physical and social phenomena is affected by the 
way in which friends or respected associates perceive them. For example, in a typical 

experiment, an event is enacted before a group. Each member of the group is asked to 

write down the significant things he observed. The reports do not vary greatly from 
the objective record. On the other hand, when the same event is enacted before 
a group and an influential member, who is one of the experimenters, reports aloud 
certain features he "saw" which were not actually present, a considerable fraction 
of the group will then report the same perception of the event. 

The importance of greater understanding of perception lies in the fact that the 
individual deals with the world as he perceives it. He also is influenced in his 
behavior by the way in which he perceives himself. His effectiveness as a person, 
therefore, is dependent to a considerable extent upon the validity and accuracy of 
both his self-perception and his perception of the external environment. Valid and 
accurate perception does not necessarily develop through many or long-continued 
experiences. Initial faulty perceptions tend to remain. Fortunately, more adequate 
ways of perceiving can be learned and this suggests a role of education in assisting 
with the learning process. 



PERSONALITY RESEARCH 

Increasing recognition of the extent to which the individual initiates activity 
and attempts to manipulate his environment has heightened scholarlv interest in under- 
standing more about the nature and operation of the human personality. Current 
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personality research is proceeding on many fronts.. One, most closely relate to 
research in perception, is the investigation of the concept of self and of the envir- 
onment held by different individuals. An important difference among people is the 
degree to which they see the environment as something out of their control and to 
which they must adjust, or as something which they can handle for their own purposes. 
Even among small children, differences are found which appear to be related to their 
early childhood experiences. This view of self affects the approach the child m 
to the school experience, that is, in seeing his role as active or passive. 

Another significant dimension of personality is the degree of flexibility or 
rigidity evidenced in the ease with which the individual shifts his method of 
attacking problems when the initial attack does not succeed, or the extent to which 
he changes his perspective or point of view in harmony with new information or to 
understand the points of view of other people. Rigidity, as thus assessed, is related 
to the individual's view of the world in terms of sharply defined opposites, such as 
black and white, right and wrong, or correct and incorrect, as opposed to the recogni- 
tion of the complexity of the world and the changing and developing nature of knowledge. 
The college student, for example, who is assessed as rigid, thinks of learning as 
finding and remembering the ans^srs to questions. There are right answers w ic 
scholars have discovered, and the student's role is to find these answers m books, 
lectures, or in laboratory exercises and to remember them. The flexible student is 
more likely to approach learning as a task of constructing explanations or solving 
problems and to be creative and imaginative. 

Some personality research is concerned with studies of individual interests and 
values because these throw light on motivation and the direction of behavior. Persons 
differ in the extent of their interests in objects, people, construction activities, 
theoretical ideas, practical problems, aesthetic qualities, altruistic tasks, social 
recognition, and the like. These interests and the values inferred from them are found 
to be correlated with occupational and educational choices and with the kinds of 
achievement recorded in school and college. 

One area of personality research which is currently receiving much attention is 
that of individual motivation to achieve? that is, to be successful in what one under- 
takes. Studies of young children show that some mothers withhold immediate gratifica- 
tion of children's needs until an assigned task has been completed. As the child 
comDletes the task, he is rewarded with a show of affection and comments on how good 
Se is! Cnild-rearing practices of this sort are thought to explain the greater extent 
of achievement motivation among children from middle-class homes than among children 
from working-class homes where such a regimen is less frequently found. By the time 
children enter school, wide differences are found in the degree of achievement motiva- 
tion, the kind of motivation on which most teachers heavily depend to give direction 

to school learning. 

Still another line of personality research is investigating the characteristic 
ways in which individuals utilize emotional resources and channel the expression of 
feelinqs which are socially unacceptable or unacceptable to the individual. Some 
persons are able to draw on their emotions for energy used in thought and action and 
for the color and satisfaction of everyday experiences. Others appear to be m 
continuous conflict with their emotions, sometimes finding their expression enervating 
and sometimes fearing that their expression will be unacceptable. Effective channel- 
ing of aggression, anger, love, and fear, is difficult for many. Freudian theory has 
been the basis of much research on emotions, but there are other theoretical positions 
335h also are guiding current studies. Because of the importance of emotional expres- 
sion in the dynamics of the individual studies in this area, they are certain to pro- 
vide greater Understanding of education. The school is the environment in which 
children live an important fraction of their lives. It should be an environment 
which encourages the development of a rich emotional life and helps each child find 
acceptable ways of expressing his genuine emotions. 

The five areas of personality research briefly outlined in the preceding para- 
qraphs are not all the fields now under investigation. They are mentioned to illus- 
trate the variety of investigations under way and to suggest the kinds of studies 
which appear to have implications for education and the school. One other kind of 
finding appearing frequently in current work is that personality factors do change 
and develop and that patterns of personality can be learned, although not as easily 
as specific habits can be acquired. Hence, personality factors can be viewed as among 
the ends of education as well as important influences upon the direction and extent 

of learning. 

IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS REGARDING THE INDIVIDUAL 

Some implications for teacher education are obvious, others we shall need to work 
out. In the selection of candidates for teaching, to what extent are values and 
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interests considered? Is the educational program itself concerned with the development 
of values that are important in teaching? Is the program linked to the current values 
and interests of the students, and does it provide opportunities for student initiative 
in exploring new ideas and new behavior? 

Do we know the extent to which our students have distorted perceptions of people 
and things that are significant in their own work as students and teachers? Does our 
program of teacher education furnish opportunities for developing more accurate percep- 
tions? What do we know regarding significant factors in the personalities of our can- 
didates for teaching? Do they deal with the world and their own lives actively or 
passively? Are they flexible in their approach to problems or rigid? What types of 
real interests do they have? Does our educational program take these facts into 
account, capitalizing on constructive interests and encouraging active, flexible 
approaches to problem-solving by our students? 



RESEARCH ON HUMAN LEARNING 

More recent studies of human learning have dealt with the acquisition of complex 
forms of behavior rather than concentrating on rote memorization or simple skills. 
These investigations combined with what educational practitioners have learned from 
experience provide us with knowledge about the conditions under which effective learn- 
ing takes place. In reviewing published materials, one will find a number of lists 
of essential conditions but most of the lists contain very similar elements. 



CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 

One necessary condition is student motivation. The learner learns what he is 
thinking, feeling, or doing. Hence, learning is not possible except as the learner 
himself is involved in it. This makes his motivation, that is, the impelling force 
for his own active involvement, a very important condition. 

A second condition for effective learning is that the learner finds his previous 
ways of reacting unsatisfactory so that he is stimulated to try new ways of reacting. 

As long as the learner does not recognize that earlier modes of behavior are inappro- 
priate, he will keep on doing what he has been doing before and will not really learn 
anything new. Hence, it is necessary that the learner discover the inadequacy of his 
previous behavior so that he will not continue to repeat it. College students often 
carry over from their earlier school experiences the notion that study is memorization 
and when called upon to study in college courses, they try to memorize textbook mater- 
ials. It is necessary for the college teacher to help the student discover that 
memorization is not a satisfactory means to solve the kinds of problems or do the sorts 
of exercises which the college class requires. 

A third condition is for the learner to have some guidance of the new behavior 
which he tries in seeking to overcome the inadequacy of previous reactions. If he 
simply tries new behavior by trial and error, learning is very slow and he is often 
discouraged and gives up. Some means of indicating to him more promising reactions 
serve to guide him. Many ways are used to guide the learner in helping him to under- 
stand. Parts of syllabi, textbooks and manuals may be prepared or selected for this 
purpose. The instructor may ask questions which lead the student to look at various 
factors that he may have previously overlooked in his search for meaningful relation- 
ships. He may be aided in learning a skill by direct demonstration. These are only 
a few illustrations of the many common methods used in guiding behavior in learning. 

A fourth condition for learning is for the learner to have appropriate materials 
to work on. If he is to learn to solve problems, he has to have problems to attempt 
to solve? if he is to gain skills, he must have tasks which give him opportunity to 
practice these skills r if he is to gain appreciation, he must have materials that he 
can listen to, see, or respond to in other appreciative ways. When students have 
only the textbook and the classroom lectures, they do not have enough of ti.e "stuff" 
for study, that is, the problems, the exercises, and other materials to think about, 
to work on, to practice on to provide the necessary learning experiences. 

A fifth condition for effective learning is for the learner to have time to carry 
on the behavior, to keep practicing it. This is usually referred to as "having study 
time." Often colleges assume that the student is spending time in study outside the 
classroom, when observation or interview will indicate that the student thinks that if 
he comes to class and spends a half hour or so outside, that is all that is required 
to learn. A more effective provision of study time is important for high-level learn- 
ing to be reached. Studies of college students indicate that time which is presumed 
to be available for study is often occupied in commuting, outside work, extracurricular 
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activities and social activities. Imaginative and realistic ways of providing study 
time can make a contribution to the effectiveness of teaching. 



A sixth essential condition for learning is for the learner to satisfaction 
from the desired behavior. As the learner interacts in the var “"= 

t-Vie reactions which give him satisfaction are continued? those which do not give satis 
faction arllrop^d from Sis repertoire of behavior. If the loarner -ntsverymuch to 
acauire a certain kind of behavior, such as understanding or a skill, the actu 1 
satisfaction ofgettingthe understanding or skill is sufficient. On the otherhand, 
EShS? are in I position to help learners derive satisfaction from desired behavior 
when this satisfaction does not automatically follow P ro ^ r J ss 

to become competent in a foreign language so that one can read stories or articl s 

that language takes a long time. In the interim, the v^elpin^to qet group 

able influence by complimenting the student on his ef f°^,by p g 9 SSceive 
approval of reasonable progress, by providing tests or other means for him to perceive 
thlit he 1 is progressing toward his goal. These are but lilustrations of the ways^in 
which the teacher may increase the effectiveness of learning by 
students get satisfaction as they make progress toward the desired goal. 

A seventh essential condition for learning is op^rtunity for a good deal of 
seauential practice of the desired behavior. Sequential practice means that each sub- 
sequent* practice goes more broadly or more deeply than the previous one Sheer repetr 

tion is quickly boring to the learner .fili S " b^ause Sf new elements in it 
Soes ?rs£te aSqSleiy e i= s”basil for effective lea rn ing ^ 

ii nirL^rrciS x in strat one so that 
thl ltudent continually has to think through the way in ^'VtoSrtoSt iS the develop- 
principles help to V?h£“eES neS ISSllTlf 

ment of the skill to see to it tnat eacn new P r «''^ c " . th development of 

S3s 

response. 

An piahth condition is for the learner to set high standards of performance for 
himseU. ^foft^ common difficulties of college is that the Rodent may become 
satisfied with mediocre performance and no longer ^t forth effort^o ^ 

common problem with the more able student. It is often necess y 

are relevant to the individual differences among the students in the class. 

d h thS 1 ?i h e a when a a t teLher l^anable^ S* ^ISr^r t Sus^hav^mSn^fo^judJi^ 
aSSiSSe^TlTSl! to ?en how well he is doing. Without them his standards are of 

no utility. 



IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON LEARNING 

Although a considerable part of the tlrTeT" 

in which we have limited control, w.p learning exoeriences of the curriculum 

for prospective teachers. T ° '^tabS-^these^Hsential conditions for learning It is 
planned and conducted so as to establi-n these e x t , earn for hirp> We 

the student's behavior that determines '*at he learns Iea "J e = a “°^f |g Q |“ to Acquire 

can only stim u l a te f encourage, guide, prospective teacher. The conditions out- 

line^above'sugges^way^by^Mch S «n ZZ Sle& help the student to learn. 

OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING LEARNING 

Tn addition to the research directed at understanding the process of learning, some 

current KaSSg"^hlto not lirectly 

common view that there are im^rtant factors^intluenc M J as perceived by the 

under the °| r ^p s |o whiih the student belongs or whose members he respects, 

and the attractive Personalities «ith whom he 

ence on the directionand ^°^^ 0 J a ^“ n g 9 ; he “°fn a the kinds of achievements expected 
ofthemf ln s^e pSces! toteulctual achievements are highly valued, in some, athletrc 
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prowess? in some, social skills; in some, friendliness. In general, it can be said 
that the institutional emphasis which is perceived by the students affects the nature 
and extent of their efforts, either positively or negatively. 

In most schools and colleges, the friendship groups of students are varied in 
their composition, and each group may openly or tacitly indorse different standards. 
Some may support the educational purposes of the school; some may emphasize social 
activity or other behavior which is largely irrelevant to the work of the school and 
often distracts its members from educational endeavors. Peer groups sometimes are 
in rebellion against the school or members of the staff. The attitudes of friends 
can substantially affect one's actions, materially facilitating or impeding learning. 

As children grow up, they commonly find persons in their environment to whom they 
are attracted and frequently attempt to emulate their behavior. This process can 
exert a significant influence on learning and is particularly potent in helping the 
child develop new attitudes and attempt new activites as he observes the behavior of 
persons attractive to him. 

Current research on learning is providing new understandings of the process by 
which individuals acquire new behavior both within and outside the classroom. It is 
now possible to consider the total environment of the school in seeking to increase 
the effectiveness and efficiency of learning. 



RESEARCH CM SOCIAL GROUPS 

During the past twenty years, the study of social groups has occupied the 
interests of many behavioral scientists. This research has greatly clarified the 
significance of human groups in their relation to individual behavior. Man is born 
into a family. All of his earliest potent experiences involve at least one other 
person, usually his mother. Much of his early exploration outside the home takes 
place with the children of his own family or of the immediate neighborhood. The 
school, the church, the playground, the working situation, to enumerate only a few, 
are all contexts in which 3.ife is lived, and they are all group contexts. The bulk 
of the investigations show that groups influence individual behavior profoundly as 
the individual, at the same time, is influencing the group. 

Studies have shown that most groups attend both to the recognized purpose for 
which they exist and to the emotionalized social relations within the grouo. T'Then 
tne group social relations are under tension, or uhon the individuals are uncertain 
or unhappy about their status in the group, there is little progress in attaining 
group purposes. VThere group relations are stable and individuals are clear about 
their status and find it acceptable, group morale is high; the group is in excellent 
condition for pursuing its basic purposes. Recent investigations have indicated 
the importance for effective group action of the congruity between an individual's 
and the group's conception of an individual's social role. If individual A thinks 
of himself as the one to contribute ideas to the group and if the other members of 
the group consider that to be his role, his ideas are quickly incorporated into 
group thinking; but if -hey think of him as aggressive, trying to show off rcither 
than to help the group., Lin ideas are ridiculed or attacked rather than accepted, 
and the group benefits little from them. Or, if individual B thinks of himself as 
the group "disciplinarian, " the one who whips the others "into line" and if -uhe other 
members of the group consider that to be his role, the group gets "into line" when 
he "goes after them" and is mobilized quickly for action. On the other hand, if 
other members of the group think of him as a "bully" or a "false front," his efforts 
bring greater confusion rather than mobilization of forces. 

Studies also suggest that it is commonly in the various small groups of which 
an individual is a member that greatest development and modification of behavior takes 
place. Purely formal membership in a school, or church or political oarty, or labor 
union, or other organization means little compared to the influence of the family, 
the gang, the friendship group, the small "outfit" with which he works, and the like. 
These groups provide the vital environment in which significant changes in attitudes, 
habits, and practices may take place. wealth of detail is developing from current 
research regarding the conditions under which groups form, the rypology of groups, 
how their directions are set, how they grow and change, and the conditions under 
which they die. Since teacher education involves the activities of small groups in 
many contexts the findings of studies of this sort have significance for us. 



IMPLICATIONS 0? RESEARCH CM SOCIAL IMFLUEMCES 

Many of the implications relate directly to our responsibility for helping 
prospective teachers to acquire teaching competence, './hat is the college or 
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university attitude toward teaching and teacher education? If negative how can we 
help to change it or to develop among prospective teachers a sense of missionary zeal 
in a somewhat antagonistic environment? Can we aid in the development of peer groups 
interested in teaching and in acquiring teaching competence? Can we find or help to 
establish other small groups that can facilitate teacher education? What can we do 
to exploit the constructive influences of established groups? Can we see that each 
student has available for his own identification, several constructive personalities 
that he will be likely to seek for a time to emulate? In what other ways can we 
utilize social influences in the education of teachers? 



SOCIAL CLASS AND OCCUPATION 

Groups of small size are not the only ones which influence human behavior. Such 
groups as social classes, large-scale organizations, and those based on occupational 
status are also important. Several comments have been made on the changing nature of 
social stratification in modern society and of the fact that today a large majority of 
Americans who, by income criteria, must be classified as "middle class are still 
further differentiated in terms of distinct culture on the basis of occupational and 
educational status. Current research indicates that the modern community usually 
includes within it several social classes, typically three or more. A social class 
is defined as a collection of people of similar level of social prestige and public 
respect, but a class so defined can be identified most readily according to educational 
levels and the kinds of occupations represented. The families of skilled, and unskilled 
laborers with limited educational background commonly comprise the majority of the so- 
called lower-middle and upper-lower classes, while the families of professional and 
managerial people, most of whom have a college education, are commonly m the upper- 
middle class. From the standpoint of their influence on human behavior, there are two 
major characteristics of this social class structures a.) each social cl&ss sets a 
pattern of "conventional" or acceptable behavior for its members, and b. ) the hier- 
archy of social classes in terms of social prestige or public respect forms a ladder 
to direct the actions of members of a lower social class who seek to rise in public 
esteem and social recognition. 

The pattern of acceptable behavior in a given social class is often called its 
"culture." It includes certain values which are preferred to others, certain atti- 
tudes which characterize its members, certain language patterns, including vocabulary, 
and certain ways of getting things done. The culture of one class differs in various 
respects from that of another. Among children of lower classes, fighting is an 
a ©proved form of behavior. The use of certain four-letter words is acceptable in 
some classes and not in others. Sharp differences m etiquette, dress, table manners, 
and the like are noticeable. Many parents in lower-middle classes desire higher 
prestige for their children. They often find cues for educating children for upper- 
middle-class status by observing the models of middle-class behavior shown in movies, 
television, radio, magazines, newspapers, and the like. Thus, the hierarchy of social 
classes exerts a powerful directive influence on those who seek to climb the social 
ladder." The influence of social classes does not negate the earlier statement that 
small groups commonly exert the most powerful influence on individual behavior. 

Patterns of behavior set by social classes usually reach the individual through 
the mediation of small groups. Typically, the members of a small group are of the 
same social class and reinforce the patterns of behavior of that class. 

Occupations exert powerful influences on their members through the fact that most 
gainfully employed adults identify strongly with the occupations in which they are 
engaged, and each occupation developes certain "ethics" — conventional behavior expected 
of its members, at least while they are at work. Recent studies of the sociology of 
various occupations, such as law, teaching, and medicine, indicate how extensively 
these occupational expectations guide the behavior of their members. As with socia.. 
classes, small groups of teachers, or lawyers, or carpenters, or farmers, often serve 
to reinforce the culture of the occupation. 



IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL CLASS AT® OCCUPATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 



Do we know the social class origins of our prospective teachers? What is the 
view of these social classes about the nature of vocational education? Do they per- 
ceive vocational education as largely the development of physical skills rather than 
intellectual and social skills? Are there a number of potentially excellent teachers 
in social classes that do not commonly consider careers in vocational education? How 
could some of them be recruited? 



What do we know of the occupational membership 
teachers? Do they recognize the changing nature of 



of the parents of our prospective 
occupations? Do they have a 
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flexible definition of an occupation as one including a variety of talents? Do 
they perceive the changing boundaries between related occupations and recognize the 
role of education in developing occupational competence to meet changing conditions? 
What implications are there for the content and sequence of the curriculum in educa- 
tion for vocational teachers in the information we have about the occupations of the 
parents of prospective teachers? 



THE STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Another group structure, which has important influences, is the formal organiza- 
tion — the business firm, the government bureau, or the school staff. For some years 
America has been moving from a society based on the open market and on traditional 
social classes to one which is more highly regulated, with the central activities, 
in oeneral, performed by formal organizations. As this change has been taking place, 
an increasing amount of research has been focused on the nature of formal organizations. 
We know, of course, that most Americans are employed, more or less directly, by large 
organizations. Increasingly, our leisure and our cultural life are provided oy large 
organizations, and we live in communities which, as political units, are themselves 
laroe organizations. But we aire only beginning to learn how organizations function 
so as to accomplish their purposes, carry on planning and execution, influence am, 
direct the behavior of their members, and provide a milieu in which memoers obtain 

rewards. 

Initial investigations, although they revealed some of the anatomy of the large- 
scale organization, overemphasized the power of the administration and its 
on the "organization man." Current research is more likely to oe guided by the model 
of an open system, like a living system in biology, and seeks to find the features 
which provide mutual satisfactions to administrator and worker. In this connection, 
communication turns out to be very important in an organization, not only to give seme 
coherence to the work undertaken but as means to providing satisfaction or reward. 
Channels of communication, both formal and informal, need to oe 1 5; ent ^ ie ^* , T . 
content and emotional character of communications tnrough these channels need to oe 
described in order to understand the way in which communications operate selectively 
to hold the organization together or to destroy its unity, to rewarc. some members and 
not others and, more generally, to distort the intended messages. 1 'our function., of 
2«55tions in a la?ge-scale' organization are frequently notac!: a ) to 

thp ouroo^e of the job being done by a member of the organization m t_-ims that give 
melniSg^nl Significance to it for him; b. > to further interpersonal relations in the 
n rc-ani^at ion bv providing two-wav channels by which the members may exchange _xpres 
^ons of tSelr Y iIeas and g feelings : c.) to coLunicate significant features which guiOe 
the member's work— the work load, acceptable ways of doing the job, ano f° ’ ° n J 
orovide a two-way communication by which the member can find out how well he is doin,. 

One of the areas of study in which widely different theories are guiding the 
research is that of the power relationships in a large-scale organization. This is 
an area of great importance in understanding how an organization works or rails to 
work, but there may be no single model which will be uniformly helpful in the explana- 
tion because organizations differ among themselves in several respects which may oe 
sicnificant for the power relations. Some organizations, like the post office or the 
public schools, are monopolies that need spend, little energy in meeting external 
competition. Some are almost closed systems where change is relatively slow; others, 
such as a graduate department of psychology, are open systems, open to new xnowlecge, 
nev- staff members, and new students. Some, organizations, such as a medica.. clinic, 
are built around k high degree of expertness; others, such as a chain grocery, require 
few. if any, highly trained, specialists. Some studies assume that, m one sense, 
power is a bargaining value so that power exercised by some has been granted by those 
assenting to Dower because they expect to gain something of equal value. Cn this 
assumption, different kinds of organizations have different needs for power ano autnor- 
ity and may provide different values to those accepting the power relationship. 

Current research on the functioning of large-scale organizations is very active 
and can be seen to have many implications for education as well as for the general 
understanding of our developing society. No doubt, the most obvious implications lie 
in the organization and administration of schools and colleges ratner than m the 
curriculum and instruction for vocational teachers. 



RESEARCH ON LEADERSHIP 

Although the study of leaders and leadership is a relatively old item on the 
aaenda of the social sciences, recent work has taken some new directions. The earl y 
^Jk of psychologists sought to find, the characteristic traits of the effective leader. 
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The only trait which was found almost universally among leaders of business, education, 
politics, and the military was a higher-than-average level of energy. No traits of 
personality or of intellectual functioning were identified. Efforts to discover other 
tra: *'.s which might be common to effective leaders in a single field, were not success- 
ful , Early sociological studies sought uniformities about leadership based on charac- 
teristics of those led or of the situation. But these investigations also were 
relatively barren. Current research is based upon a more detailed conceptual model 
of the leadership situation. Some investigators are studying leadership as an essen- 
tial feature of a large-scale organization. Hence, they outline the anatomy of a 
given type of organization, identify places in the organization where leadership is 
expected to function, and then observe the functioning of the "leader" and the 
behavior he exhibits in this situation. This approach provides a multiplicity of 
leadership situations related to the anatomy and the constraints of the organization 
and permits identification of various kinds of leadership roles. 

A second kind of approach which is common in studying leadership in a political 
organization is to view the office, like that of the president, as requiring leader- 
ship and then to analyze the various leadership roles in terms of a group or team of 
persons filling those roles. This permits leadership to be viewed, according to con- 
flicting requirements of personal abilities and traits since they can be filled by a 
combination of several people. 

A third approach is that of social psychologists studying leadership as found 
in small groups — the behavior involved in taking initiative, in allocating rewards, 
and so on. Finally, investigations are still continuing on the personality character- 
istics of effective leaders using the guiding hypothesis that there are types of 
leadership situations, each of which may evoke its own special personality patterns. 

Research on leadership is likely to be of continuing interest to educators 
because schools depend upon leadership not only for their formal administration but 
also for the functioning of teacher organizations, classroom group activities, extra- 
curricular programs and civic groups concerned with education. Present knowledge 
provides helpful suggestions for study within the educational context and. new publi- 
cations are likely to add to our understanding. 



IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONS AND LEADERSHIP 

Is the organization of the division of teacher education an effective one in 
focussing interests and efforts of teachers and students and in providing mutual 
satisfactions? Is the organization an open one, yet well knit? Are its channels of 
communication operating selectively to hold the organization together and to transmit 
important messages with fidelity? Does the organization furnish an effective base 
for the needed power and authority to operate the program of teacher education? 



Does the teacher education program provide learning experiences to develop the 
varieties of leadership required in vocational education? Are efforts made to identify 
talents for potential leadership in each of the prospective teachers? How can program 
be improved in these respects? 



OTHER RESEARCH AREAS 

The foregoing discussion of research in the behavioral sciences ’which has implica- 
tions for teacher education does not exhausc the listing of active inquiries under way. 
Important work is .joino on in economics, oolitic?.} science, derogra’—v, sori*** oh an<-, 
and decision making. Mathematical game theory and information theory currently are 
used to suggest models for rational "decision making under differing conditions with 
regard to the relevant information available. The fields of communication research 
and of operations analysis are very much alive. Studies of the development of human 
resources in the newly emerging nations, by economists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
and psychologists, are revealing a variety of informal situations, groups, and 
agencies that contribute substantially to the training and education of youth and 
adults. Clearly, the concepts and the results of research in the behavioral sciences 
appear to have important bearing on our understanding of teacher education as wall as 
of" other aspects of education. More adequate understanding, in turn, provides us 
with further bases for guiding our own work. 
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ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
Herbert E. Striner* 



In essence, much of what I will have to say is encapsulated by Ralph Tyler's 
remark on page ten of his paper, "Do we know the extent to which our students have 
distorted perceptions of people and things that are significant in their own work as 
students and teachers? Does our program of teacher education furnish opportunities 
for developing accurate perceptions? 11 Since economics has as its foci of interest 
those functions of society having to do with the production, distribution, consumption 
and exchange of goods, then the economist must be vitally concerned with the role of 
the vocational educator in preparing people for jobs in that society. 

A major problem has to do with the vocational educators perceiving properly, 
or acquiring the means for perceiving accurately, how people and things relate to each 
other in our economy, and the factors which can and do effect tnis relationship. 

Under his section "Implications of Research on Social Influences," Tyler refers to the 
fact that many of the implications of research relate directly to our responsibility 
for helping prospective teachers to acquire teaching competence. From the point of 
view of the economist, however, the problem of teaching competence for the vocational 
educator includes an educational oackground which is not normally included in their 
preoaration for teaching. To train young people for a vocation means being aware of 
what the trends are nationally for the demand, for new skills. It also means being 
aware of projected future demand, and translating these national trends in terms or 
the local situation. Shifts in technology, for example, may not only affect the 
demand for certain skills, but it also means that technological changes must be 
understood sufficiently well so that changes in equipment and teaching techniques will 
provide graduates with the sorts of skills which are up to date at the time of entry 
into the labfcr market. 

Quite aside from the hardware aspects of technological change, the vocational 
educator must be sufficiently close to the actual operation of an industry or business 
so that the managerial aspects are as familiar to him as are the production aspects. 
This is of increasing significance when one recalls that for the first time in our 
economic history, the white-collar workers now outnumber substantially the Iblue- 
collar workers. Our economy has shifted radically not only away from agriculture as 
a major component of a labor force, but also increasingly away from production in the 
old sense. Services, management, the use of human resources to produce other than 
physical goods have now become the major vocational areas. All this involves tech- 
niques and training with which the vocational educator has not been familiar or called 
upon to be involved in in the past. 

As Tyler has indicated in his paper "Channels of communication, both formal and 
informal, need to be identified." The vocational educator, to do his job, must not 
only become aware of the network which can communicate necessary information to him 
so that he can design his course properly, but he must actually become a major part 
of this network. One must immediately query how in the world a teacher with all of 
the other responsibilities imposed upon him can also move out of the classroom and 
become a communicator of the sort which we envision here. I would like to suggest 
several ways of doing this, but in a somewhat round-about manner. 

We are at the present time confronted by a disconcerting paradox in our economy. 
Although the national level of unemployment is a bit below 4 percent, we know that the 
unemployment levels for subgroups within the population may be three to four times the 
national average and in some cases as many as ten times the national average* We know 
that in certain parts of our major metropolitan areas the unemployment rate for Negro 
teen-agers is approximately 20 to 25 percent. In some instances, using a new type of 



♦Herbert E. Striner is director of program development, the W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, Washington, D. C. 
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industry does not use the employment service, we have a distorted impression o 
true employment potential in that community at that time for that industry. 

Unfortunately, the schools look almost completely to the employment service for 
help in determining the characteristics and needs of the labor market, andj^often 
i +-Vi =»+• vrirational programs reflsct a most inaccurate picture of skill 

that community. Also, because industry officials are not involved in . sch ° ol T^°^ ^ 
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Beyond the suggestion tl»t the vocational 
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in his community in terms of their 9P educator to become thoroughly aware of 
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information which can be utilized by him in developing n_sco f | state 

relatively few vocational educators who are aware jJ b ^^ t r JSd e changing skill needs. 

and federal agencies providing information on tnel a do rm ^ Bureau of Labor 

Vocational educators as a group are several years to obtain current informa- 
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on the use of business advisory committees in vocational training, it became obvious 
that in very few instances have the vocational educators established effective indus- 
try advisory committees. Under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, it was made 
mandatory for every vocational program with any contributions of federal funds that 
there be established local industry advisory committees. The committees were to form 
strong linkages between education and the business world. But, in very few cities 
have the educators moved to, a. ) involve the proper types of local businessmen who 
could provide the practical sort of information needed for course design and manpower 
need projections, and b. ) developed the techniques which guaranteed the continuous 
and wholehearted involvement of local businessmen in this sort of activity. It 
strikes me as one of the simplest of all things, given the profit motive, for voca- 
tional educators to impress on businessmen, especially during those periods when there 
is a scarcity of trained manpower, the good sense of working with vocational educators 
to increase the supply of skilled people needed by industry. Too frequently the retort 
by educators j.a that businessmen themselves should take the first steps to provide help 
in designing vocational education courses since it is in their own best interest. I 
think the problem, however, is that both the educators and businessmen may be too con- 
cerned with determining whose fault it is rather than dealing with the problem. Most 
businessmen, rightly or wrongly, are fully taken up in the day-to-day task with 
managing the business and putting out all sorts of fires which arise during the daily, 
normal production process. Educators, I believe, must be the aggressive ones in this 
effort. It is the educators, who as a matter of fact, must begin to understand that to 
educate in the vocational field means so to be involved in the final placement and 
follow— up activities which should follow any training program. I agree with Dr. Grant 
Venn, the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
who has made the point that the educator roust now understand that it is his full 
responsibility not only to train but also to carry through the process of placement. 

How, how do we go about achieving these sorts of results? I don't think it is 
either realistic or fair to assume that the vocational educator himself must perform 
all of these activites. He certainly must be involved in the development of a more 
effective educational program by means of which he can understand the operation of the 
economy as it affects jobs. He certainly must be involved in developing closer rela- 
tionships with industry and he certainly must be involved in pushing for a subsidized 
training program to ensure that his own skills will not be obsolete. But I believe 
that within the school system itself, there must be a labor market analysis program 
in which economists are brought into the system and work closely with the vocational 
educators and counselors. I believe, that the field of manpower training and employ- 
ment is much too important to be left solely in the hands of vocational educators. I 
say this only half jokingly, because I don't think that the vocational educators by 
themselves could ever come to have the time and resources to fulfill all of these 
functions. Ho one could 1 The economists must bear a part of this responsibility and 
increasingly move into a closer relationship with the educators. I don't believe that 
the educational establishment should continue to look solely to the U. S. Employment 
Service for the information it must have to develop curriculum and allocate resources. 

I believe that the U. S. Employment Service has so many problems that for it to 
allocate the resources necessary to service the educational institutions is beyond the 
realm of reason. Hence, education must extend itself into the field of economics and 
vocational education specifically must begin to move in this direction. Outside of 
the public school system this has begun to occur in many private technical training 
institutions. In this instance I would like to call attention to page 24 of Ralph 
Tyler's paper where he says: "Some organizations like the Post Office or the Public 

Schools are monopolies that need spend, little energy in meeting external competition." 

I disagree with that statement 1 I disagree not only because I don't think it is so, 
but also because I don't think it should be so. I believe that at the present time 
in a number of cities in this country the public vocational systems are facing very 
stiff competition from private vocational training centers, and I think in the future 
there should be much more of this sort of competition in order to provide stimulus for 
more effective performance. I believe that in the future vocational education will 
have to be so flexible in order to meet the changing needs of our industrial society 
that in many fields the flexibility and close relationship which must develop between 
the school and industry will only be able to be affected by small, private vocational 
training institutions. In those instances, I think, we, will probably beain to see 
recurrence of a limited form of "G. I. Bill." But the funds will follow students not 
because they are ex-G. I.'s but because they are young people who have chosen to 
attend what they belive to be the best possible vocational training center in their 
community. I don't think they should be penalized any more than young people receiv- 
ing public funds under the National Defense Education Act to attend private universi- 
ties. The spur to develop more effective public vocational training programs in this 
country will probably have to rely in some measure on competition resulting from the 
use of public funds by students who attend private schools at which they feel they 
are getting the best training. Obviously, proper accreditation is necessary in order 
to ensure that all private vocational schools meet certain minimum standards, but this 
is something we have been through before and can go through again. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION: RELATIONSHIPS 

BETWEEN SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND MANPOWER 

Edward Gross* 



The Employment Act of 1946 symbolized a major shift in social attitudes. Without 
giving any promise to provide jobs, it stated the government's responsibility for a 
high level of employment. To do so requires a manpower Policy. We cannot have as 
much as we want of everything and the law of supply and demand for labor is too slow 
Therefore we must deliberately encourage some choices and discourage others. 

Here is where counselors play an increasingly important role. The government is 
their newest client. Insofar as the shape of the occupational structure comes under 
deliberatecontrol, the counselor's skills become critical. His professional values 
including that of the free choice of the individual in the light of best knowledge of 
capabilities and opportunities, provide a balance to the understandmgly ^P^ous 
efforts of government to sort and sift and find jobs. It is the counselors occupation 
which helps others find theirs. Truly it is the occupation of occupations. 

I wish to address myself to the social structure as a set of variables affecting 
the shape of manpower needs in the U. S. We need to understand certain basic changes 
taking place, or else we will plan in vain, producing surpluses and scarcities, with 
consequent hardship to the individual as well as society. 

To illustrate what I mean by social structure in relation to manpower, take, for 
example, the standard practice of estimating occupational needs by comparing numbers 
of practitioners to population. A favorite, because of his importance, is the physi- 
cian, and it is easy to show that ratios are declining, or that per capita service is 
£w in comparison tl other countries. Or estimates may be made of -needs" through 
surveys of illness, probably effects of medicare and the like, and the ability of 
existing physicia i to handle the needs is usually shown to be low. Confronted then 
with thl classica: -y insoluble problem of rapidly increasing the supply of professional 
labor in the short run, persons turn to crash programs to train physicians rapidly 
and to attacks on the supposed conservation and craft-union restrictionism of the 
American Medical Association. 

There seems little question that it is necessary to increase the supply of 
physicians, and rapidly. 3ut estimates of the numbers required are likely to be wide 
of the mark unless account is taken of the fact that the social organization of meoical 
practice is changing. Physicians are simply not being used in the same way as they 
used to be. The "physicians per population" ratios are the equivalent, at the 
SggJegatlJe eSwsScs level, of tSe celebrated ..physician-patient relationship ” 

3ut what is clear is that the relationship is changing, to be replaced by the model of 
the health-care team. This new social structure includes nurse, physiotherapist, 
diagnostician^ 6 surgeon , laboratory technician, social worker, psychologist, inhalation 
therapist, prosthetic technician, electronic data processing specialist, and with the 
looming development of organ and mechanical transplants, engineer and mechanic. Re- 
liable projections will have to look on these occupations as a groups shortages or 
surpluses in any one of them can be created not only by shifts in need but also by 
shifts in the way the health care team is organized. The shortage of doctors may be 
Toilet it much^the same way as tie U. S. solved its "servant problem," we create a 
new way of organizing the activity which makes us less dependent on the occupation. 
Evidence from studies of who shows up at emergency admission offices in hospitals 
between the hours of five in the afternoon and eight in the morning indicates that a 
growing proportion is made up simply of persons seeking a doctor for conditions which 
are not acute or of an emergency character. Perhaps then we need not lament the oeclme 
of the general practitioner, and seek means to increase his number, but cLSk how the 
hospita^cando better what it is beginning to do: serve as the oenter for general 

practice. 

*Edward Gross is professor of sociology, the University of VJashington, Seattle. 
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Or take the case of the relationship between the Federal government and universi- 
ties. It is perfectly consistent with th5 national policy on the development of man- 
power to urge universities to take steps to increase the number of scientists and 
professionals. But such an interest may directly conflict with the local interests 
of state and/or private universities who will see little justification in spending any 
large amount of endowed funds or of local state funds to produce scientists and other 
professionals who will go elsewhere. 

The high expense of such training will make such an argument difficult to resist. 

It will surely become necessary, as it is already, for the Federal government, as 
representative of all of the nation, to directly subsidize such training and this will 
inevitably involve the government in selection among universities since not all will 
be equally capable. One result may be the elaboration of stratification among univer- 
sities so that we have a relatively small group of national universities and a relativ- 
ely large group of local universities. Some universities, of course, will function as 
both, and we may expect cleavages within them along those lines. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing the relevance of structural variables 
to manpower policy. It will be more useful if I set down what I feel to be the key 
elements in American social structure which have a direct bearing on that policy, 
especially as counselors may play a role in implementing and controlling it. 



THE ORGANIZED CHARACTER OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

Most American manpower analysts refer to foreign unemployment experience with 
envy. They report the impressive record of low unemployment of countries like Sweden, 
West Germany, Great Britain, Japan, as well as many others. They note that these 
countries have programs which enable them to attain these goals more easily than we do 
in the United States. For example, Kiernyk describes the Royal Labor Market Board in 
Sweden and its authority to deal with seasonal and cyclical unemployment. The board 
has standby appropriations to be used when necessary to counteract cyclical unemploy- 
ment. Such appropriations may be used to subsidize unemployment insurance associations, 
to make loans and grants to local government for short-term public works, or to step up 
the placement of government orders for goods and services with private industry. Often 
referred to are the Swedish tax laws which enable firms to set aside a portion of 
profits in periods of low unemployment which may then be released for use when unemploy- 
ment rises, other countries have federalized employment services which are enabled to 
have a much more coordinated labor-employment policy. After such programs have been 
described, some authors go on to point out that while these ideas are suggestive, 
they are of course not applicable to the United States because of the tradition of 
self-help, individualism, and the strength of state and other local interests. 

But while we must of course grant that the U. S. is not as homogeneous as these 
foreign countries and in addition is not as centralized in its organization, it does 
not follow that we must therefore go to the other extreme. 3y that I refer to the 
tendency of persons to assume that, because we do not have a single centralized 
organization, that therefore the U. S. can be described in terms of a large mass of 
autonomous individuals who must be dealt with from on high as individuals. For example, 
Lester discusses the job information service of the U. 3. Employment Service as being, 
possibly, the principal activity of the Employment Service. Without denying the 
importance of information in any manpower policy, what is disturbing is the way in 
which Lester sees this information as getting to the people who need it. He sees it 
as a matter of gathering large amounts of information which is then transmitted by 
"intelligent action," to individuals. Although dubious of the value of pamphlets, 
and publications of statistics, the only alternative he sees is for individual counse- 
lors to discuss these items of information with those who might profit by them. He 
goes on to discuss the possibilities of the use of advertising. Although Lester him- 
self points out that such information will not be fully effective unless "the potential 
users" have confidence in its reliability," there would seem to be little reason why 
anybody would have confidence in the information when it is provided in the way he 
suggests, and as a matter of fact the way it usually is provided, that is, directly 
to private individuals. 

For if there is one thing that is clear about the likelihood of acceptance of 
information, it is that its acceptance does not somehow flow from its inner character. 
For information to be accepted it must carry the ring of authenticity and a major 
source of authenticity is the groups and organizations that the person is a member of, 
which serve as his source of reference, and on whom he depends. One obvious example 
is the agent or contractor in the harvest labor market of California and other states 
that make use of large numbers of migratory laborers. Because of language barriers 
and cultural differences, these groups come to be dependent upon such contractors, and 
whatever the abuses in the system, there seems no doubt that the laborers take the word 
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of their contractor or agent as to where jobs are available. They do not, to any 
great extent, look in the newspapers or attempt to secure independent counseling 
as individuals. Nor would such methods be meaningful even if they could read the 
newspaper or qualify for the job. One of the most efficient ways of getting informa- 
tion to people is to do it in terms of their existing memberships, to get to them as 
Negroes or as Puerto Ricans, and to get to them through their recognized leadership. 

A study of the ways in which innovations in medical practice were spread is 
revealing in this connection. The investigators were interested in the patterns of 
adoption of a new drug, called "gammanym, " by the 216 physicians practicing in four 
midwestern communities of medium size. Advertising in medical journals and the house 
organs of pharmaceutical firms, as well as the visits of detail men from those firms, 
were found to be practically universally used as sources of information. They first 
read about or heard about gammanym from those and other sources, to be sure. But 
differential exposure or use of those sources did not differentiate the adopters from 
the non-adopters (exposure was close to a constant). Whether they adopted the drug 
for prescription to patients depended on their position in the professional social 
culture. Physicians were found to fall into one of three categories* 

1. Pro * s , who read the journals in their own specialties, took refresher 
courses, maintained professional contacts with professors at nearby 
medical schools, h_d staff appointments at hospitals, and the like. 

2. Sociables , whose friends were other physicians, but who sa*j them only 
as friends? e.g., they met at cocktail parties, played bridge together, 
or their wives were leaders in programs of community improvement. 

3. Isolate s, who participated in neither of the above networks, but who 
either had not friends, or whose friends were not limited to other 
physicians. 

When they compared these three groups they found that adoption followed that order. 
Further, although 85 percent had adopted the drug for routine use after 16 months, 
fully 10 months intervened between the average for pro's and isolates. 

The point here is that information about the drug was not related to adoption. 
Rather who legitimated its use was crucial. Pro's had each other, in whom they had 
faith. When a pro got positive information on the drug from a fellow pro, that gave 
it the stamp of authenticity and he adopted the drug right away. Friendship was 
slower, for the obvious reason that friends are less reliable authenticators. A 
friend may be a great man at mixing a martini, but that hardly makes him a reliable 
orofessional reference. But it starts the process. *■» friend's reference may make 
you check out what he claims. So you turn to the journals, or call up someone you do 
have faith in. Finally, isolates have no one to suggest or legitimate for them. So 
they simply do not adopt until even they hear good reports on it from other physicians, 
or, the researchers report, even fror. their own patients who ask for the drug. 

So, too, attempts to reach unemployed individuals through advertising in mass 
newspapeirs or indeed, to reach them one at a time by inviting them into the office will 
result in missing a large proportion of those needing jobs. They will accept the word 
of "one of their own, " when they would, regard the promises for the future of an em- 
ployment counselor as of less value and of less dependability. 

What is particularly upsetting is that when such manpower analysts do get around 
to discussing organizations and ethnic groups, they tend to see them as barriers. In 
a discussion of the need for flexibility, Lester writes, "General education and train- 
ing help to increase occupational flexibility. Flexibility in the use of labor is 
reduced" on the other hand by racial and sex discrimination and by social barriers to 
fluidity in the nation's labor force." Such an attitude is common among those who see 
the career as a rational process of selecting among alternatives. As such, any time 
an emotional factor such as affection or attachment comes into the picture, it is 
dismissed as "irrational," or as getting in the way. Thus many speak of the barriers 
imposed by parental ignorance of occupational opportunities. Unfortunately, however, 
if you do away with parental ignorance through removing parental influence, you are 
also going to do away with parental help. If one insists upon seeing organizations 
and social structures as barriers rather than as possible helps, one is fighting the 
manpower battle with one hand tied behind one's back. Many, for example, see labor 
unions as standing in the way of desired changes. The labor union is felt to be a 
conservative force which has lost its ideology. Yet, as Whyte and others have pointed 
out, if union support can be secured, then the union can be instrumental in assisting 
making changes rapidly, particularly unpopular changes that workers would never 
accept from management. No more striking example of willingness to make change can 
be provided than the case of the automation of the coal-mining industry, causing a drop 
in employment from something over a half a million down to less than 200,000 at present 
time. And who was one of the leaders in this movement? Old John L. Lewis himself. He 
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recognized that it was a choice between automating quickly in the face of competition 
from other fuels, or facing the disappearance of the industry altogether. He chose 
job security for a third of the 'workers rather than total job loss for an even larger 
number. Furthermore, it was Lewis who often had to push management into accepting 
the need for automating in a hurry. 

Of course not all organizational forms and structures can be of assistance in 
the changing of occupational choice behavior. Soma may be indeed barriers, but all of 
them must be taken into account. What are the major kinds? 



LARGE-SCALE ORGANIZATION 

If I were to try to state in one sentence what I believe to be the dominant 
characteristic of modern Western urban industrial society, I would say it is the 
following* Western society seeks to attain all of its larger goals through large- 
scale organization. Whether the goal is producing goods, healing the sick, protecting 
society from criminals, protecting society from foreign enemies or educating the 
young, and influencing occupational choice, the characteristic approach is to form an 
organization with goals and a structure. Although many have lamented the cost to the 
individual of life in organizations, there does not appear to be on the immediate hori- 
zon any alternative which is likely to be even half so successful as organizations 
have proven to be. 

The predominance of large-scale organizations is clearly evident in the United 
States. Among private firms, in 1962, available data show that we are a nation of 
small firms, for over three-quarters of firms employ seven or fewer workers? firms 
employing 50 or more make up a scant 3.4 percent. On the other hand, three- 
quarters of small firms, when put together, account for only one-seventh of all 
employees, whereas the tiny group of large firms together account for close to 60 
percent of workers. In general, although the average firm is small, the average em- 
ployee works for a large firm. Nor does this present the whole picture, for these data 
refer only to persons in private employment. The government, of course, is a large 
oraanization and the data reveal that in 1962 about one in seven of all the employed 
(some 9.2 million civilians) worked for the government in one capacity or another. 

Even the professions 9 which many persons think of as “being practiced privately or in 
relatively small groups are not as exceptional as is often thought. The dominant 
situation for the professional is that of a salaried employee. The examples that come 
to mind are many. Accountants, airplane pilots, college presidents, dieticians, drafts- 
men editors, engineers, scientists, social workers, and of course teachers as well as 
counselors are typically found working in formal organizations, and a high proportion 
in large organizations. 

Certain implications follow from the predominance of the organizational context 
in the life of the average worker. First, a life in an organization means a position 
in a hierarchy of authority. An important consideration in the preparation of the 
individual, then, would include training for the handling of an adjustment to author- 
ity. Authority can be of different kinds — charismatic (based on personal devotion to 
a leader of remarkable qualities), traditional, legal-bureaucratic (based on rules or 
what may be thought to be the rights that inhere in a particular position), or expert 
(based on the reputation of the person who wields authority). Different types of 
background, and different types of values will mean that the individual who has diffi- 
culty with one kind of authority may be quite at home with a different kind. There are 
certainly no simple relationships between personality and authority although, of 
course, certain persons have difficulty with authority of any kind. Organizations may 
be analyzed in terms of the kind of authority structure that they provide but no 
organization is devoid of some type of assumptions about authority. Organizations 
are always coordinated structures and this means that some persons must make critical 
decisions on workflow and on the manner in which the various parts of the organization 
will be articulated. 

Second, the quest for security has come increasingly to mean associating oneself 
with a large organization that can offer tenure and protection against the vicissi- 
tudes of life, rather than attempting tc equip oneself v/ith skills that are equal to 
any emergency. In earlier days, persons who went to work for the government were often 
criticized as being too security-minded. However, as organizations increase in size, 
this motive for a high proportion of workers cannot be dismissed. It is particularly 
important for workers at the lower end of the prestige hierarchy, many of whom feel 
that any type of enduring employment is superior to the chaotic work experience that 
most of them are forced to endure. The ability of the individual to do without 
organizational supports in his quest for security might be taken into account by the 
vocational counselor* 
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Third, it has been the finding of a large number of studies that persons employed 
in organizations do not experience their major friendships and intimate relationships 
at work (Dubin, 1956). Although most will make friends at work, usually these 
friendships are not carried over to after-work hours. Instead, the life of an organi- 
zation is likely to consist of a set of impersonal relationships. In the classic 
case, organizations are set up in order to control the over personalization of relation- 
ships, so that decisions will be made on the basis of the merits of the case rather 
than the feelings persons have toward one another or their own impulses. It is easy 
to exaggerate the matter but there seems little doubt that effective functioning in 
an organization means being able to handle impersonal relationships by maintaining a 
certain degree of detachment from the work. 

Fourth, organizations are set up to maximize the probability of success of goal- 
attainment. Consequently, flow charts and other methods for coordinating effort assume 
that most of the problems of attaining the goal of the organization have been solved. 
Inevitably, then, work goes by a routine, and this is true however excitiug one's job 
might be or however important the work of the organization is to the society. There- 
fore the employee can expect that much of his day will be spent in routine, repetitive 
activities with excitement coming rarely. The ability to tolerate such routine may be 
of importance in particular cases. 

Fifth, an obverse problem is presented by the fact that, in reality, no organiza- 
tion has solved all problems necessary to the attainment of its goals, but, instead, 
each organization has great needs for initiative and creativity on the part of its 
employees, although that initiative and creativity will have to be displayed within a 
context of a set of rules. Argyris (1957) sees an inevitable conflict between the 
needs of the individual for creative expression and the demands of the organization 
for conformity. It seems dubious that such conflict is as serious as Argyris suggests 
(Gross, 1965). Still, some conflict is not only likely but desirable for both the 
organization and the individual. It is hardly surprising that the organization resists 
creativity since the only test, ultimately, of the value of a new idea is that it 
stands up well in the face of resistance. The creative individual, then, should not 
be repulsed by the structure of organizations, not only because the organizations pro- 
vide him with the equipment and the resources necessary to develop his ideas, but also 
because organizations need the contribution of the iconoclast, and can be made to 
respond to his original contributions. Such is particularly the case for scientists 
and research personnel. 

Sixth, the data on job-shifting (Gross, 1959) argue strongly for the conclusion 
that the average worker holds many jobs in a lifetime. A high proportion of these will 
involve different employers and, therefore, different organizations. The individual 
will therefore find it wise and realistic to maintain a certain distance from booh the 
job and the organization. Loyalty to a particular organization may result in a 
great shock to the individual when he finds the organization cannot keep him on as an 
employee. Indeed, organizations are of two minds about loyalty. On the one hand, 
they desire persons who feel attached to the organization for this often means a 
greater willingness to tolerate delay in promotions and salary increases, and other 
types of irritations that the individual may have tc put up with. On the other hand, 
persons may be too loyal, so that the organization will be unable to get rid of them 
when they are no longer suited to the organization's needs. It may then be not only 
to the individual's advantage but to the organization's advantage as well for persons 
to move from one organization to another after moderate periods in the organization. 

Such inter-organizational shifts suggest a revision of insurance and annuity arrange- 
ments so that a higher proportion are portable. 

Seventh, and finally, attention needs to be given to the fact that mobility within 
an organization is not always upward. Perhaps because of our past experience with 
economic growth and because of our American optimism, we have tended to ignore the 
phenomenon of downward mobility. Inevitable, even ir. a growing economy, everyone will 
sooner or later experience some downward mobility although, for some, it may occur 
right at the end of their work careers. Most experience it much earlier. Much more 
research must be devoted to the social and psychological consequences of demotion. 
Organizations have many ways of handling demotion so as to soften its impact, such as 
kicking people upstairs, shifting them to other parts of the company to less demanding 
jobs, and other ingenious devices (Goldner, 1965). But the reality of demotion must 
be faced as inevitable consequence of a desire of organizations to retain flexibility 
in their attempts to serve the society. So, it becomes important that the individual 
expect that his organizational career will have many directions, some up, some sideways, 
some down. 

PREPARATION FOR A SET OF ROLE RELATIONSHIPS 

Preparation for the world of work involves preparation for a certain pattern of 
interaction with other persons on the job, that is, role sets. What is needed is a 
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new dictionary of occupational titles in which job descriptions will be in terms of 
characteristic interactions rather than specific physical activities. For example, 
here is the description of "newspaper carrier" in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(second edition)* 

Distributes newspapers to regular subscribers on a specified route. 

Collects accounts at regular intervals and delivers or mails collections 
to superior. Attends periodic meetings for instructions. Contacts new 
subscribers and writes subscriptions. 

Although one can infer certain interactions from this description, a description 
in terms of role sets might be better put as follows* 

Key persons in the role set of newspaper carrier include the followings 

(1) The Customer. Customers like to recieve their newspaper in a convenient 
place, unaffected by rain, snow, or wind. They can rarely tolerate a delay 
in delivery longer than ten minutes off one's usual time. They must be 
taught to telephone newspaper carrier at home rather than telephone the news- 
paper with a complaint. Many do not pay promptly but must be revisited 
several times. Most of them are chronically short of change. All of them 
desire that the newspaper carrier shall stay off the grass, stay out of the 
flower gardens, and indeed, would prefer that he not step on the property 

at all. Should the newspaper carrier be bitten by the customer's dog, the 
customer is likely to blame the newspaper carrier for upsetting the dog. 

(2) Non-Customers. Other persons who are not customers nevertheless may give 
the newsboy trouble since they object to his taking short cuts across their 
property. They also have dogs. (3) The Superior. This individual tries to 
maintain the fiction that the newspaper carrier is an independent business- 
man. Therefore, he has periodic meetings with the newspaper carriers in 
order to "counsel" them on their business activities. As a matter of fact, 
he spends most of his time pressuring the newspaper carrier to increase the 
number of new subscribers. His pep talks are frequent and must be endured. 

(4) Other Newscarriers. One occasionally encounters persons who carry news- 
papers for competing companies (or even for the same company) who attempt to 
take away one's subscribers. (5) School Teachers. The newspaper carrier 
must particularly guard against the possibility that failure to keep up his 
schoolwork or infractions of disciplinary rules may lead to his being kept 
after school. Should this occur, he may then be late in picking up his papers 
and delivering them and, thus, suffer the unfavorable attention of both his 
superior and his customers. The resultant role conflict may, in addition, 
produce feelings of guilt on the part of the newspaper carrier, thus affecting 
his degree of job satisfaction. 

It may be possible to train the client in the ability to make this kind, of analysis 
of the job at a relatively early stage in his period of employment. He might be taught 
to draw up a small chart on which are listed the key persons whom he must satisfy, 
who evaluate his work, who depend on it, and on whom he will depend for satisfactory 
job accomplishment as well as for other goals that he may have. In a factory, this 
will include certain fellow workers, the foreman, workers in other shops, one's own 
supervisor and, perhaps, a helper. In a restaurant, as Whyte's (1948) research has 
shown clearly, a major element in the role set is the customer who will put direct 
pressure on the waitress and cashier. In the professions, one will include the client, 
other professionals with whom one works as a team, and the members of the profession 
in general with whom one works as a team, and the members whom one regards as a 
reference group. 



CONFLICT IS UNAVOIDABLE 

Nobody likes all this conflict, and everyone complains about it, or hides it from 
the outsider. But, a strong case can be made that this conflict is desirable both 
for the professions and for organizations. The literature in industrial sociology has 
documented extensively the danger of viewing manager-worker conflict, for example, as 
due to lack of mutual understanding. It has been shown that conflict is unavoidable 
in organizations because there are large differences of interests. There are only 
so many good hours, so many favorite locations, and so many desirable duties in an 
organization. There is only so much money, and so much prestige. When some get more, 
others get less. In organizations, it would be a safe conclusion that the administra- 
tor who insists he does not have conflict is simply not being told about it. 

CONELICT CAN BE FUNCTIONAL 

Lewis Coser, in his classic work on conflict, makes the case that conflict can 
also be functional in providing boundary maintenance and in increasing group 
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cohesiveness. It is possible to go further and point out that conflict can also be 
creative. It is not simply that conflict leads to problems being solved, as Coser 
(elaborating on Simmel), points out., For an open battle may simply be resolved by 
victory going to the stronger, not to the more deserving or the more correct. Con- 
flict can be a way of creatively solving problems if it takes place in a context in 
which it is institutionalized and in which the rules make certain the conflict is a 
fair one with the sides being permitted to make their case as strongly as possible. 



The ideal situation, of course, is the courtroom in our society. It is not 
assumed that truth is obvious or that it lies wholly on one side or the other. The 
only way (it doesn't always work) of getting some idea of where truth lies is to 
provide a situation in which the two opponents each attempt to knock down the ideas 
of the other. A similar model is evident in science where it is assumed that the 
only way of testing an hypothesis, apart from gathering data for it, is to deliber- 
ately try to knock it down with contrary data. When many try and fail, the hypothesis 
is felt to have withstood the criticism test. 



Conflict, when it takes the form of public criticism of the ideas of colleagues, 

also serve the important function of drawing attention to these ideas. Alex 
Simirenko calls this effect, in connection with Soviet criticisms of Western ideas in 
Soviet Journals, "creative debunking." His point is that a device for channeling 
information from the outside world to the Soviet reader in a fashion that will not 
disturb the foundations of the Soviet system is to do so through a searing criticism 
of these foreign ideas. In order that the reader can understand what ideas are being 
criticized, it is clearly necessary to present the ideas first. If the foreign ideas 
are particularly important and therefore deserving of serious criticism, then it be- 
comes all the more necessary to describe the foreign ideas in greater detail so that 
their many weaknesses can be gone into. 

In a like manner, the criticism and the conflict which professionals experience 
In organizations, particularly from other professions (and from non— professionals as 
W ell as from others that we have described) may be of direct assistance to the profes- 
sionals themselves, however unDleasant the professionals themselves may find it. It 
may also be of benefit to the organization. Often administrators, in their alarm 
about such conflict, express the wish that "professionals, non-professionals and all 
others will cooperate." And yet since the professions believe strongly in their own 
unique competence, their "cooperation" with other professions as well as with non- 
professions will often take the form of a battle. It is only through the results of 
such a battle that the real contribution that each profession can make may be dis- 
covered. 



ADMINISTRATORS AND CONFLICT CONTROL 

The important point is that the administrator cannot tell what the probable 
contribution of the nurse, the aide, the physiotherapist, the psychiatrist, the social 
worker or the dietician might be by asking them. If he should, they will assert the 
common professional claim of exclusive knowledge, and proceed to knock the others. 

How then is the administrator to discover just what the contributions of each might 
be? The most obvious answer is by letting them fight it out to prove what their 
contributions can be and ought to be. The administrator's task becomes that of con- 
trolling the terms of the conflict to be sure that the leading contenders' points of 
view and potential contribution are heard. 

The same thing is true of research ideas in industry, whose value can only be 
discovered by providing an arena in which they can be criticized. In order to make 
sure that the criticism is a good one, it is necessary to have other professionals 
with different ideas and particularly those who dispute the research man's claim to 
exclusive comoetence. The social work administrator will similarly find that neither 
the social worker with a sense of calling, nor the fresh graduate out of social work 
school, necessarily have the full answer as to how the client ought to be treated. 

The client may well best be served by a temporary truce between these persons, the 
terms of which can hardly be settled by any other process than conflict between them. 
This is not to say that one or the other will be victorious for the conflict is con- 
tinuous and will be represented, at any given time, by partial ascendancy of one or 
the other. 



THE DANGERS OF EXCLUSIVENESS 

It is also possible that conflict, providing it is engineered and controlled, may 
be of assistance to the professions themselves for it may be that they are being hurt 
by the very autonomy and professionalism which is so dear to them. To begin with. 
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there is their restrictiveness. In their claims of autonomy and monopoly, professions 
run into the criticism which many have made that they tend to adopt a craft-union 
restrictionism. Professions are not much disturbed at this criticism since it is 
simply another way of saying that they feel an exclusive competence. But the claim 
of exclusiveness may itself produce a dilemma, taking the following form. 

On the one hand, the profession performs functions vital and essential to 
society. This is the basis for its mandate and for its claim that it deserves pri- 
vileges. On the other hand, the profession also insists that it is the only agency 
which can perform the function — that all others are incompetent or quacks. Yet this 
very insistence on exclusiveness creates the danger that the essential, vital need 
which they are supposed to supply may not be best supplied by them. It may be sup- 
plied well at one time, but poorly handled at a different time. Yet the claim of 
monopolistic exclusiveness will remain, thus preventing the need from being met at 
all. In time, a process of deprofessionalization may set in through which the pro- 
fessional activity is broken up and assigned to other professionals or even to non- 
professionals. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE EDUCATION 
OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 1 

Robert F. Peck* 



Like most other sciences, .psychology offers facts about the behavior of human 
beings, organizing concepts which help to explain behavior, and action systems which 
are designed to influence behavior in desirable ways. Concerning vocational education, 
three kinds of contributions from psychology are 'worth considering: l) knowledge 

about the development of vocational behavior which may be useful to teachers of 
vocational education, 2) knowledge about prospective teachers which may be useful to 
teacher educators, and 3) new educational procedures which are proving effective in 
the training of teachers. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



In thie last forty to fifty years, more has been discovered about the development 
of occupational interests and career performance than had ever been known cr understood 
in preceding millennia. A great deal retrains to be discovered, but these same recent 
decades have seen the development of tools for discovery which promise increasingly 
oowerful solutions to yet— unsolved problems in this field. Significantly, the pre- 
ferred aeoroach to these issues is not one which could be narrowly defined as purely 
psychological, but an approach which calls upon many of the disciplines in the behav- 
ioral sciences. For example, while purely psychological studies, as they might be 
called, have discovered that the child's experiences with his father and mother have a 
powerful influence o.i his attitudes toward work and toward superiors many years later 
in adult life, no psychologist worth his salt today ignores the discoveries of socio- 
logical and anthropological studies which demonstrate that there are certain highly 
predictable ways in which the social class of the parents, and the value system which 
this implies, regularly influences the way in which particular parents treat their 
children. Moreover, partly because of the social realities of career opportunity, 
but also because of preconceived value preferences which differ between the social 
classes, the careers which children perceive to be open to them, as well as the kinds 
of careers they feel they would like, differ systematically from class to class, tc a 
considerable degree. 



It must be said, immediately, however, that statements such as this are statements 
of statistical probability. (Statistical analysis is another of the tools which has 
largely been developed in the field of psychology.) "Common sense" assumptions about 
such social Datterns have been held for hundreds or thousands of years. As we all 
know, the evolution of different, parallel curricula in American high schools reflects 
the assumption that some children should be guided to acquire the facts and skills 
which lead to college education, largely through the manipulation of abstract symbols, 
while another body of children would be better steered toward the development of 
manual skills such as those used by the typist, the machinist and the many other kinds 
of skilled workers. Indeed, the very concept of vocational education was invented 
originally to provide an alternative to the rather abstract, academic education 
designed to lead through college to essentially upper middle-class occupations. 
Implicit in this evolution was the recognition of very large statistical differences 
in the eventual vocational choices of children from the different social class levels. 
vJhere this is treated as a probability estimate only, with due consideration for fac- 
tors~of individual aptitude and individual interest, it can be both realistic and 
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helpful to the millions of children whom we must guide and educate in each generation. 
On the other hand, if applied over-generally, these principles can be no more than the 
reflection of ignorant or biased discrimination which mechanically sorts children 
according to their parents' station in life and ignores their actual, individual 
talents and potentialities. The logic applies to the use of anthropological knowledge 
about the differences among various ethic groups, on their achievements, styles, and 
values. 

It is precisely because educators, above all others, recognized this danger, that 
we have seen the development since World War I of increasingly accurate and powerful 
measures of individual aptitude, interest and motivation. Today, such techniques make 
.it possible to distinguish much more accurately, and at an earlier age, what direction 
of education a given child can best follow to maximize his own potentialities. The 
next several decades will probably see, not the development of better measures of 
these individual factors, so much as the development of systems for applying such 
measures to very large numbers of children while maintaining the accuracy and objec- 
tivity of our best current practices. As one illustration, at The University of Texas 
we have been working for several years on the invention of systems which might permit 
the analysis of individual motivation and personality patterns by a computer, in the 
same way that a well-trained psychologist now is able to do for a relatively few 
cases. A number of other research centers in the country are also working on this 
general problem. Clearly, some such system must be evolved if accurate, insightful 
appraisals are to be made of hundreds of thousands of children each year. 

Much that is already known could be taught to teachers of vocational education, 
about the factors which influence children to move toward one or another career, and 
the factors which indicate how well they are likely to adjust in their future jobs. 

Most vocational teachers now have at least a rough understanding of the existence and 
usefulness of measures of aptitude and interest. They probably are not yet acquainted 
with some of the important findings of recent research which indicate that job ad i’v.t- 
m.ent is even more dependent upon motivation, personal adjustment and social adjustment? 
and they very probably are not yet aware that increasingly objective and reliable 
measures of such factors are becoming available. For example, it has been demon- 
strated in the past five years, by studies in a number of places, that not only with 
normal people but with cerebral palsied people and with educable retardates who have 
graduated to full-time jobs, job success is much more determined by attitudes toward 
work and by the ability to get along with people on the job, than by degree of intell- 
igence or the degree of physical ease of function. It would seem reasonable, there- 
fore, to suggest that vocational teachers be acquainted with such facts and be given 
access to procedures which would help them apply these facts in assessing and guiding 
their pupils. 

In a current study which goes by the name of Coping Styles and Achievement , the 
Office of Vocational Research of the U. 3. Office of Education is sponsoring basic 
research into the origins and the dynamics of the ways in which children go about 
tackling achievement problems in real life, both in school and out of school. This 
study is simultaneously proceeding in a number of countries, which represent a wide 
range of economic development. So far, we have identified a number of widely differ- 
ent styles of coping behavior. Often, important differences of this kind may be 
masked in the traditional classroom setting, where the only behavior observable is 
response or non-response to a question from the teacher which has only one predeter- 
mined answer. In this study, we are interested in finding ways to identify and. 
describe the behavior of children who show independent intitiative in identifying 
problems, ingenuity in devising various possible solutions, and realism in appraising 
the results of their trials. It is this kind of approach to tasks which seems most 
likely to produce, in later years, self-starting, self-critical performers who can 
deal flexibly and resourcefully with tasks which no one now living can foresee, but 
which they will very certainly face in our future technology. 

A very sensible question for educators of vocational teachers is "Where is this 
kind of information available?" In universities which have colleges of business, 
probably the most frequently usable answer is to steer prospective teachers to care- 
fully selected courses in personnel psychology, or in related areas. Sometimes an 
academic department of psychology offers pertinent courses; but a course with a 
pertinent-sounding title, does not always offer really pertinent information. A 
course in a college of business or in a school of educational administration is the 
most likely place, also, to get information on the psychology of schools as organiza- 
tions. This is where the student is most likely to find, if anywhere, a frank, 
systematic discussion of the decision-making process, the pov’-.r relationships and the 
morale-inducing factors in schools as organized systems. Much has been learned in the 
past generation by psychologists working in this area, though more remains to be 
learned. 
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KNOWLEDGE ABOUT PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

t/hile a good deal has been learned up to now, about the skills which teachers 
need to learn and ways in which these skills can be taught, it testifies to the dis- 
tance we have yet to go that two of the ten national Research and Development Centers 
in Education which have been established in the past two years by the U. S. Office of 
Education are directly addressed to this problem. The Stanford Center concentrates 
its attention on the teaching process. The University of Texas Center is charged with 
responsibility for research and development of improved programs for teacher education, 
specifically. Actually, the work of these two centers interlocks, not only with each 
other, but with the work of a number of other university research centers and also 
with the twenty new Regional Educational Laboratories which have covered the country 
in just the past two years. 

At Texas, research has been underway for more than ten years on ways of getting 
to know prospective teachers (and in-service teachers) as individuals. An assessment 
battery ha been evolved which is now used systematically with all candidates for 
teacher certification who go through the University. This battery includes a biograph- 
ical form which gets at career interests as well as family background, educational 
experience and values, and long-term career aims. A second instrument is a very brief, 
economical but effective questionnaire known as the Bown Self-Report Inventory? it 
measures attitudes toward self, work, children, and four other aspects of living. 

A third part of the battery is the Directed Imagination instrument, a wide-open invita- 
tion to envision a number of teaching situations scored by a manual that measures 
perceptual and attitudinal factors which are extremely relevant to teaching performance. 
A final part of the battery is a sentence completion form, designed for computer scoring. 
While this battery can be analyzed on large groups, to establish quantitative equations 
for predicting a number of criterion measures of teaching performance (which have also 
been developed in this program), we find their chief use in a personalized approach to 
the guidance and instruction of the individual student teacher. 

In the course of these studies, a number of new discoveries have been made about 
the specific development of teachers during their preparation. For example. Fuller 
has found a developmental sequence of "levels of concern" of prospective teachers. To 
illustrate these levels over-briefly, beginners tend to be occupied with questions of 
their own status in the eyes of the school staff, then with problems of discipline 
and their standing with the pupils, and only after these problems have been resolved do 
they show predominant concern with the learning needs of children and practical ways of 
fulfilling these needs. This is scarcely a surprising phenomenon, once it is pointed 
out, but it is significant that this is the first time in the history of teacher 
education that such a systematic inquiry has been addressed to the question of what 
teachers really care about, and turned into a systematic procedure for the assessment 
of future teachers. The most important concerns of any individual, of course, are 
those which are uniquely powerful in his own perception of his world. We have found 
that by attending to just such concerns, potent intervention is possible in the devel- 
opment of teaching effectiveness. 



EFFECTIVE NEW PROCEDURES FCR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

In the Texas program, we have devised three methods for personalizing the educa- 
tion of teachers which show significant results. The first of these is individual 
feedback to the student of findings from his personal assessment battery. A skilled 
counselor-educator analyzes the results of the assessment battery, then sits down 
with the student to talk about his major concerns, his long-range aspirations in life, 
his ways of going at these, and how this relates to his prospects as a teacher. Since 
so much depends on the skill and wisdom of the counselor in this operation, and since 
highly skilled people are always going to be in relatively short supply, we are also 
looking toward the possibility of developing self-instructional programs which will 
permit feedback by computer or by a series of printed, programmed procedures which 
would allow the individual to analyze and interact with the reported results from his 
assessment battery. 

A second procedure is the use of video taped teaching sessions. The teacher 
can immediately sit down with the video tape, either alone or with a supervisor, to 
view his own performance. This can be done informally, or with the use of a systema- 
tized method for coding and analyzing the teacher's behavior from moment to moment. 

We have been at work on such coding systems, taking off from those of Flanders and 
others. This system is currently moving to a point where it is possible to describe 
the responses of both teachers and children in interacting sequences of behavior, and 
to relate these sequences to child learning. 

A complementary technique has been developed at the Stanford R & D Center, known 
as micro- teaching. This consists of video taping a teacher with four students. 
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practicing one or two specified skills of teaching at a time, such as the use of 
questions, the use of non-verbal cues to students, etc. The Stanford approach is 
one of tactical training, it might be said, where the student is shown specific behav— 
which make for effective teaching, is coached in them, and has recurrent oppor— 
t unities to see himself on video tape, to tell where he is doing well and where he can 
improve. 



The Texas approach has been more that of strategic education, it might be said. 
The student's behavior in the video-taped session is discussed with him in the light 
of all that is known about his individual makeup, aspirations and concerns. The 
focus is not on teaching and correcting him on specific tactics of his classroom 
behavior, but on giving him an opportunity to explore in increasing depth how his own 
makeup as a person is being expressed in his classroom behavior. The interesting 
thing is that both of these training procedures turn out to have similar beneficial 
effect on highly specific characteristics of teaching behavior. One next step which 
is contemplated is to compare the effect of these separate procedures with the effect 
of a combination of both procedures, to see if it is even more powerful. 

A third procedure which has been tried at Texas is to make a psychological match 
between a given student and c. particular supervising teacher who seems likely to maxi- 
•uize that student's growth. For example, a shy, uncertain but able student might be 
put with a supportive, encouraging supervisory whereas another student who is equally 
bright, but has spent a lifetime learning how to get his elders to give him the cues 
about what they want, may be put with a supervising teacher who puts him entirely on 
his own "’’■'d firmly declines to let him indulge in merely imitative behavior. 



In general, while it may be slow in coming, it looks as though we already can 
foresee some rather revolutionary changes in teacher education which could be applied 
to the preparation of vocational teachers. Instead of the series of largely dis- 
connected courses which now make up most professional education sequences in most 
states, it looks more and more likely that s-.icb divisions into rather theoretical 
lecture experiences should be replaced by blocks of time in which there is much more 
practice of actual teaching, much more specification of specific behaviors which are 
effective in given settings, with given pupils, and a great deal more individualized 
feedback to students of audio or audiovisual evidence of their own behavior patterns 
in the classroom. I-'uch more detailed and much more accurate self-appraisal is possible 
under these circumstances. This is the kind of educative experience for which students 
have been asking for years, whenever they were given the opportunity to express their 
ideas. In recent studies we have found that the students x-/ere rights these procedures 
do seem to be more effective than the historically conventional approach. Needless to 
say, any such program is effective only to the degree that it is operated wisely and 
insightfully; if it is only seen as a different organizational strategy, it can pre- 
dictably be expected to do no better than any organizational mechanism which has-been 
tried previously. 



In closing, it may .oe in order to state with the degree of modesty which the 
facts dictate, that, psychological approaches to the understanding and effects 
guidance of teachers and. students are not at the point of absolutely certain accuracy; 
nor is the knowledge we need already entirely in hand. A great deal more remains to 
be discovered, both factually and as concerns better procedures for influencing behav- 
Perhaps the most promising note in the picture is the fact that we have increas- 
ingly cleai and certain ways of asking questions and testing the answers, so that in 
the future we shoulc less and. less need to depend on mere newness and enthusiasm to 
guide our choice of educational strategies. Instead, we can deoend ucon more and more 
systematic and objective evaluation of the real effects of any educational program. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Vera Mae Fredrickson* 



INTRODUCTION 

When I received the invitation to address this conference on the subject of the 
contribution of anthropology to the training of vocational and technical teachers, I 
realized with a distinct sense of shock that although I had been actively, profession- 
ally concerned with the relations between anthropology and education for several years, 

I had never explicitly considered what anthropology might have to contribute in the 
vocational area as such? I had always seen vocational education as totally embedded in 
the system of education and my concern had been basically with the structure of the 
general educational system. Since accepting the invitation to participate in this con- 
ference, I have interviewed a number of persons concerned with vocational training, 
from administrators to teachers, to the students themselves, and I have reviewed the 
results of the latest research being carried out in the sphere of vocational education 
in the San Francisco Bay region of California. I must admit that to date, anthropology 
has contributed little if anything to the area of vocational education, at least not 
directly. One reason for this absence of contribution is related to the traditional 
(and perhaps I may say disasterous) split between academic and vocational training that 
has characterized our educational system for a number of years. This conference is an 
indication of the change that is taking place in this “Disfunctional state of affairs. 

We are here, however, to consider what anthropology can at present and in the 
future contribute to the training of vocational teachers. We can begin with a basic 
anthropological concept which I hope has become an integral part of our modern view 
of man and culture. This concept probably has the status of a truism to most of you 
here. Nevertheless, it will be the assumption underlying my discussion in the sessions 
later today. This concept is basic to any anthropological analysis, theoretical or 
descriptive, of the directions in which the world and our country are moving. 

All men everywhere have a set of common problems to solve in order to live. Pos- 
sible successf il solutions to these problems are extremely diverse. The reason for 
this diversity is that these problems, although they arise from man's basic needs, are 
always framed and solved in a sociocultural context among a group of persons who share 
certain behavior, goals, and general life style. The solutions to the common problems 
of living are both fashioned by and profoundly affected by this shared culture. This 
basic anthropological view of man and culture is deceptively simple in statement, but 
I believe it has profound implications in terms of application. 

In a complex culture (and let us take the United States as our example), there are 
many diverse groups of persons who, while they are part of the generalized larger cul- 
ture, also have mores, goals, and life styles that are particular to their special 
group. These mores, goals, and life styles may differ significantly from those of other 
aroups within our national boundaries. From the point of view of the individual, these 
groups afford the context for normal everyday action. He learns the expectations of 
his culture and of his particular place in that culture through the groups in which 
he operates. It is in the context of groups that the individual obtains a measure of 

himself. 

In any complex modern culture within which there is such diversity, we need a 
structure flexible enough to allow individuals within these groups both to retain 
their sub-cultural identities and yet to function successfully within the general 
culture. In our generation, the melting pot theory of assimilation (which holds that 
in two generations people from diverse backgrounds are indistinguishable from one 
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another) has; of necessity changed to a theory of what social scientists refer to as 
"cultural pluralism." I say "of necessity" since the melting pot model has not proved 
to be a realistic description of what is actually happening at this time. Currently, 
the question we ask ourselves is not. "Should people be alike or diverse?" or "how 
can we make people alike?" but "How alike do people have to be to live and work 
successfully in the general culture?" 

It is from the point of view of this concept of the reality of cultural pluralism 
that my discussion of anthropology's contribution to education will derive. 

Several points in Dr. Tyler's paper suggest to me areas in which anthropology may 
have something to offer to the training of vocational-technical teachers. As Dr. 

Tyler pointed out, we know that values, stereotypes, world views, degree of flexibility 
and rigidity, and, indeed, almost everything, is learned. They are learned in our 
example in a cultural context which includes the general culture of the United States 
in juxta- posit ion with the mar.y specific subcultures of the United States. It is 
perhaps more important that for large numbers of people, the actual context of 
iearning is in ^mall cultural groups with attitudes, perceptions, stereotypes and 
modes of dissent which may be very different as one moves from group to group. While 
these learned ways of looking at end dealing with the world may be perfectly effective. 
Indeed, extremely resourceful withJn the context in which they are learned, they may 
prove less useful in other cultural contexts. For example, it has been pointed out 
that one career available in the urban ghetto is that of the "hustler." Within the 
ghetto context it is frequently a very successful occupation choice. The work is not 
hard and may bring rather large personal rewards. The skills ncessary to a good 
hustler may also be useful in other areas of American life, such as salesmanship and 
politics. In their usual form, however, they are generally not successful when brought 
into juxta-position with such aspects of the general culture as local, state, or 
national law-enforcement agencies. 

Again, as Dr. Tyler pointed out, many important factors which affect learning 
are not under the direct control of the teacher. Dr. Tyler mentions particularly 
the student's idea of what is expected of him by the school, the models with whom the 
student identifies, and the peer groups to which he belongs. These factors are inti- 
mately related to the sociocultural context in which the student lives. What should 
be within the scope of the teacher is the abilivy to bring these factors clearly to 
the attention of the students. We know that this is not only possible, but also pro- 
bably necessary, since the student's image of himself and his view of the world appears 
to be the single most crucial factor not only in learning, but also in success in 
any job situation. Students should be taught not & particular way of looking at the 
world, but should be assisted to gain an accurate and realistic picture of their actual 
worlds, in particular, that area where their subcult aral status overlaps the impera- 
tives of the broader culture. It is obvious that the persons in the most sensitive 
position in terms of presenting a realistic world view of this kind are vocational 
teachers, who have among their students persons from extremely diverse subcultural 
backgrounds. 

Dr. Tyler has asked whether teacher training programs furnish opportunities for 
developing more accurate perceptions. I ask you whether teacher training urograms 
furnish opportunities to teachers for an accurate analysis of the cultural'backgrounds 
of both themselves and the students they will be teaching? What opportunities are 
provided for the teacher to understand their own relationship to the larger culture? 

There are several areas of current anthropological research which seem to offer 
fruitful insight about learning. Language-learning studies and primate behavior 
studies (Smith and Killer 1966? Hall (in press)) have been concerned with how the 
learning process operates. If there is one statement thar. we can make with confidence 
as a result of this research, it is that people cannot stop themselves from learning 
when in a social situation. It seems built into the nature of mankind, as in all 
higher primates, to react to other beings. It is clear that a teacher in reality 
teaches more than simple content. The human mind is constructed in such a way that 
sane human beings need to see a pattern. The pattern appears to be necessary to order 
external and internal stimuli and to create meaning from the stimuli (Smith and Killer 
1966). 



It is necessary for teachers to have an acute awareness not only of what they 
are saying openly, but also of what they are saying covertly about their own cultural 
backgrounds and the values and stereotypes which they themselves hold dear. I believe 
that we can be certain that the students "hear" this unspoken level, react to it, and 
learn from it. They do not always learn the lesson which we wish to teach. Again, 
who is in a better position than the vocational teacher to point out to his students 
the relevance of their being aware as to how cultural differences will affect his, 
the student's, interaction with the world — specifically the work world. 
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While anthropologists are concerned with man both as a biological and a social 
being, all definitions of race in our popular culture are essentially social. There- 
fore, from an anthropologist’s point of view, and I am sure from the point of view of 
all of you, the question of race concerns us only as it is expressed in cur culture in 
the form of racism, from the perspective of e.ther the white or the black. Certainly, 
we are concerned with the results of racism aj reflected in limited job opportunities. 
Racism is a fact in our diverse culture and strongly affects the social attitudes of 
people who have suffered the pressures of racism. Thus, the basic fact about the lack 
of any scientific basis for any kind of racial discrimination in the training of 
vocational teachers would seem useful. We know that all men are biologically adapted 
to learn language, to perform a fantastic variety of physical tasks, to cooperate, 
to enjoy art, to practice religion, philosophy, and science, and to acquire values, 
goals, and world views, no matter how incomprehensible these may appear to be to a 
naive observer (Washburn 1963). We are surely all aware of this, and I think we should 
be sure that all potential teachers and all their potential students are aware of these 
facts. 



I wish once more to stress the important position which is potentially available 
to vocational teachers in our social system. Certainly, all teachers in our society 
conceive of one aspect of their role as widening the horizons of their students. 
Vocational teachers are, by the very definition of their subject matter, concerned 
with transition. They are centrally concerned with changing unskilled persons into 
skilled persons. They are concerned with changing an exclusively personal subjective 
orientation to an orientation which includes a rational objective perspective. Voca- 
tional teachers are at least peripherally concerned with enlarging an interest only 
in local natters to an interest in making decisions on regional and national issues. 
They are always mediators between at least two worlds: the world of those who know 

thus and so, and the world of those who don't know and the success or failure of their 
teaching is often immediately observable: Do their students get jobs? 

It has been pointed out by an anthropologist that vjhile the distance detween 
New York and Pango-Pango is steadily decreasing, the distance between the mechanic and. 
the physicist is increasing daily. Who x«.ll bridge the gap? It looks to me like 
those who will be teaching the next generation of both the mechanics and the physicists 
are our best hope. 



I 

I have been asked to discuss the contribution of anthropology to the preparation 
of vocatonaal teachers. In designing the research for my discussion, I chose not to 
emphasize diverse anthropological findings which might have relevance to vocational 
education. My design was to determine what the main problems in vocational teacher 
training were, as described in the vocational educational literature and by persons 
who were actively engaged in the vocational education area. Only after these problems 
were defined did it seem relevant to ask: "What contribution could anthropology make 

to the training of vocational teachers vis-a-vis the problem areas?" It is clear that 
vocational education is an integral part of the formal educational system of our soci- 
ety. In our current society, however, vocational teacher education does face problems 
separate from those confronting our educational program as a whole. 

The changing requirements of the work force, which result from our continuously 
changing technology, is a major problem. The assumption that people car* complete their 
education in their youth is an outmoded cultural myth. There is also an acute problem 
in the recruitment of vocational teachers. The status of teachers is low, as are 
wages, when compared to wages available in industry and business. (It is possible by 
deliberate action to raise the social status of an occupation, partly by altering 
the objective character of the job, and partly by changing the attitude toward, it 
(Marshall 1964). I take it that this is one of the aims in our concern with the 
training of vocational teachers. The teacher strikes of this fall are indicative 
of a new step in the process of increasing the status of elementary and secondary 
school teachers.) Another major problem within the field of vocational education 
lies in the fact that if vocational teachers are to retain their skills, it may be 
necessary that they move back and forth between industry, business, and school. 
Otherwise they will lose touch with technology, skill requirements, and. market reali- 
ties. The enormous range of persons to be educated under present vocational programs 
encompasses the grossly disadvantaged, through regular junior college students, to 
adult working citizens of the community. This range presents formidable problems of 
organization, content, and skillful teaching. A crucial problem related to the broad 
spectrum of subgroups represented by the student population is the counseling program. 
Not only are there not enough counselors, but they too often get out of touch with 
the constantly changing labor market, and too often have academic training without 
sufficient work experience. This lack of experience in the work force and in life 
frequently results" in a lack of understanding of the realities in the lives of the 
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persons whom they counsel. The recruitment of vocational teachers, the range of 
students, and the problems associated with counseling are areas which relate directly 
to our topic. Perhaps anthropology can best contribute insight into the problems 
asssociated with the broad spectrum of students with whom vocational teachers work. 

The data for this presentation were obtained from several sources: a review of 

relevant literature relating to vocational education, including the latest published 
research from the Department of Education of the University of California at Berkeley* 
anthropological literature related to education? and a series of interviews with 
persons directly involved in the vocational field. 

We live in a complex culture which contains many diverse groups of persons who 
have behavior, mores, and life styles which are particular to the special group. These 
subcultures, or part-cultures, have a degree of coherency within themselves, no matter 
how oizzare ano chaotic they may appear to outsiders. Although dependent upon, and. 
an integral part of, generalized American culture, these grouos may differ sianif icantly 
in their behavior and mores. For example, we have in the United States a progressive 
equalization of the quality of material culture so that even though there are still 
great differences between the very rich and the very poor, both rich and poor present 
variations on a single theme in terms of the material culture. On the other hand, 
patterns of expenditure (the ways in which people spend their money) reveal distinctive 
suocultural differences even when incomes are the same (Marshall 1964). When a sub- 
society is also an ethnic minority group, racism may enter as an additional factor 
complicating the ever present ethnocentrism seemingly characteristic of all social 
groupings. Washburn (1962), in a presidential address to the American Anthropological 
Association stated that: "Racism is based on a profound misunderstanding of culture, 

°£ learning, and Q f the biology of the human species.... It is a re'lic supported by no 
phase of modern science.... We know, for example, that IQ measures not innate intelli- 
gence out the genetic constitution as modified, in the family, in the schools, and bv 
the general intellectual environment." 

One of^the values associated with our general American culture is equal opportun- 
ity which I translate as meaning, in one sense, an equal chance to reveal differences 
without those differences eliciting hostile and penalizing consequences. This recruires 
knowledae on the part of interacting individuals in all parts of the culture as to 
where conformity genuinely must be enforced and where we can afford to differ. Essen- 
tial to this kind of knowledge is awareness that differences, or, speakina as an anthro- 
pologist, cultural pluralism, is the reality of American society. " 

Very little In the research literature which I reviewed was directly concerned 
with the training of vocational teachers. There was, however, a general agreement 
that vocational teachers need to have some understanding of the backgrounds of their 
students. Despite this agreement in the literature, an administrator whom I interviewed 
stated that the aim of vocational teacher education was "simolv to train teachers to 
teach subjects in which they are already competent." 

The President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education in 1963 gave an 
appraisal of the competency of trade and industrial teachers. The teachers were rated 
high in the skills of the trade, in the associated work habits, and in the objectives 
of vocational education. Apparently the goal stated by the administrator is being 
attained. The panel rated, the teachers low in orientation to the total educational 
program of the community and in orientation to the vocational and educational 
services provided by the community. Question: is orientation to the community in these 

particular ways necessary for good vocational teaching? Because of the crucial position 
of the vocational teacher as one who has the potential to help students from diverse 
subcultures to achieve success in their relationship to the broader culture, I believe 
such orientation is necessary. 

No vocational program can survive if the likelihood of placement is low. All 
authorities agree on this point. (Only in the graduate divisions of colleges and 
universities is there a comparable relationship between training and job placement.) 
There was some question in the vocational literature in regard to existing discrepancies 
between the claims of programs and. the actual usefulness of the training provided by 
the programs. The Manpower Development Training Act authorizes training only for 
occupations in which there is a reasonable expectation of employment after the 
completion of training. One of the administrators in my interview sample oointed out 
that his program was offering a bare minimum of training in such areas as plum* ‘ j, 
since the plumbers union was not accepting new members. One of the counselors commented 
that the standard administration viewpoint was "any trained person can get a job '• 
but with the unstated rider: "if he really wants one." This counselor did not feel 

that this was a realistic viewpoint. Jack London (1963; comments that "The number" of 
new jobs created out of the expansion of our economy has... failed to keep pace with 
the increasing size of the labor force. 
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II 



I interviewed six persons in six different positions in the vocational field, 
and numerous persons who were working at various vocations. Let me make it clear that 
I consider this sample to represent the relatively informal opinions of the actively 
involved professionals who were interviewed. The statistical worth is negligible. 

The persons active in the vocational field were: a research and planning administra- 

tor? an industrial trades administrator? the supervisor of the vocational program in 
a junior college? two vocational counselors, one in a junior college program and the 
other in a federally funded program? and a basic skills teacher. All had college 
degrees, several had advanced college degrees. All were committed, at least verbally, 
to vocational education. 

The major questions which I asked were: 1) '/That do you believe to br the most 

promising and interesting activity going on in the field of vocational training today? 

2) In your opinion, what are the major problems in the field of vocational education? 

3) What do you think anthropology could contribute to the training of vocational teach- 
ers? 



All six individuals agreed with the emphasis in the vocational program on the basic 
communication skills and the necessity for the vocational teacher to have thoroughly 
mastered them and to be able to teach them when necessary, rill six persons were aware 
of the problem of recruitment of teachers, that is, they knew that potential teachers 
could make more money in industry and business than in teaching. 

The three administrators all stated that funding had been a major problem in the 
vocational program until the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The administrators felt 
that while vocational programs had not been entirely successful in the past, it was only 
now that the programs were beginning to get a really fair test. ITone of the administra- 
tors indicated any interest in possible contributions of anthropology, or any social 
science, to any aspect of the vocational program, including the curriculum for students 
and teachers. One of the administrators did state that he understood that a local 
commission was planning on adding a course on “The Core City" to the high school curri- 
culum and that this was "probably a good idea." 

In contrast with the administrators, the counselors and the teacher agreed' that 
some kind of training in cultural understanding was necessary, most particularly for 
cpunselors on all levels. The teacher stated that it was "not enough for the teacher 
to respect' ethnic differences? the teacher has the burden of responsibility to posi- 
tively push students into exploring their own group identity." This teacher added 
that all teachers should "tell it like it is." 

One counselor proposed seminars with the students to explore their cultural back- 
grounds, and he also suggested that teachers present "a real description of our society." 
The other counselor stated that the average counselor assumed that an initial vocational 
choice was a permanent life-time commitment? that the average counselor seemed unaware 
that in many areas of our society people have several different jobs, often in different 
vocational areas? and that some people have two or even three spearate careers at 
different times in their lives. Ky informant regarded the "choice as commitment" view- 
point as demonstrating a lack of awareness of the realities of American society. 

Drawing upon the information given by my informants working in various vocations, 
the counselor's generalization appears to be accurate. For example, the owner of a 
beauty shop, who had learned her profession at a beauty school, had just prior to taking 
the beauty course completed a professional business course? an iron worker with a 
specialty in elevators had his original training in welding? a union longshoreman had 
for fifteen years been a skilled agricultural worker? a successful potato farmer in 
his thirties went to college to become an archaeologist? a practicing labor lawyer be- 
came a bar proprietor and. is now a newspaper editor? and the owner of a large construc- 
tion company went back to school and became a professor of art history. I'm sure t.hcit 
everyone can furnish innumerable examples of his own without interviews. 

Clearly, in my interview sample of persons in the vocational education field, 
there is a marked difference of opinion between the administrators as a group and the 
counselors and the teacher as a group in regard to the need and desirability for courses 
in culture and society for teachers and students. A possible reason for this difference 
is the respective distance of the two groups from the vocational students. The counse- 
lors and the teacher are in direct contact with individuals from a multitude of subcul- 
tures. Cf the students, some, both young and old, are those who have been unable through 
choice or circumstance to learn either the technical or social skills necessary to cope 
successfully with the work world. The administrators, on the other hand, are most often 
in contact with individuals who have successfully learned these skills. In addition, 
because of their position in the vocational education structure, the administrators' 
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point of view is generally that of the world of production, services, and labor markets. 
They are of necessity most concerned with funding, finances, programs, techniques, and 
other formal matters. The counselors and the teachers, who are actually implementing 
the programs, experience directly the affect of sociocultural factors. They also seem 
to be aware of some discrepancy between the employment realities of our society and 
divergent assumptions about employment which seem implicit ii vocational education 
programs. 

To quote our teacher: "You have to teach the students to play the game, they'll 

never make it otherwise." This basic skills teacher gave two examples which vividly 
illustrate the necessity of teaching students how "to play the game." Both examples 
were associated with filling out job application forms. The section for references 
on the applicaton form is frequently understood by the applicant to mean those friends 
whom the applicant likes best and upon whom the applicant can depend. According to the 
basic skills teacher, it is the teacher's responsibility to make clear that a "reference" 
in the work world means a person with property or a respectable reputation in the 
community, irrespective of personal character. Students often have difficulty in 
understanding the necessity for selecting references on the basis of property rather 
than trustworthiness. 

The second example given by the basic skills teacher illustrates differences be- 
tween the broader culture and one subculture in emotional responses to words. A student 
on a practice application form, in the section relating to police record, wrote "convic- 
ted of murder, third degree." The teacher in a private interview ascertained that this 
was the student's usual answer to this question. She pointed out that "felony convic- 
tion" was the acceptable answer, and she then had to explain that although in the stu- 
dent's world a spade might regularly be called a spade, in the work world, "felony" 
might get him at" least a job interview, while "murder" would assuredly not. 

although the viewpoint provided by the basic skills teacher seems to me to be valid, 
she does not appear to"be a typical vocational teacher. She is one of the small percen- 
tage of vocational teachers that have completed a master's degree, which included some 
training in the social sciences. She is a member of a minority group® These factors, 
while making her atypical, also allowed her to analyze some of the reasons why vocational 
teachers who have students from subcultural groups should be aware of their own back- 
grounds. 

The basic skills teacher designated herself as an upward mobile person, who had 
encouraged her two oldest children to attend college in preparation for professional 
careers. She had worked for years to save money for their tuition. She had stressed 
good study habits, self-control, high professional aims, late marriage, hard work, and 
an intellectualized Christianity. Although she was highly motivated to teach in the 
basic skills program, she experienced several severe conflicts almost immediately. 

The first conflict was between her absolute ethical standard which specified that her 
students be "honest" in job applications, and her gradual awareness that she had been 
able to "afford" to be honest], since she had nothing to conceal or modify. Aside from 
her membership in a minority group, her subcultural training had been such that she 
easily met all the requirements of the work world that she had. chosen. When I inter- 
viewed her, she had recently concluded that teaching her students to "play the game" in 
relation to the wider culture was not only ethically legitimate, but aboslutely manda- 
tory. She had also, in the course of diligently preparing and presenting historical 
instructional material genuinely relevant to the several ethnic minorities in her class 
of students, been chided by the one Caucasian class member for "leaving him without a 
history." At the time of the interview she was deeply involved with three areas: 
finding appropriate instructional material for her Kexican-American students and attemp- 
ting to understand, their particular background which was totally unfamiliar to her? 
observedly attempting to change her language patterns in order to communicate more 
effectively with the Negro students in her class who originated from a subculture 
different from her owny and devising a method to make the spelling of simple words 
interesting to her students. The comment of this teacher in regard to the possible 
contribution of anthropology to the training of vocational education teachers was: 

"The basic field work approach; learn the culture before you judge it." 



Ill 

In California, reouirements for vocational teacher credentialing are set by the 
state with a required number of education courses. The training schools (not the state) 
determine the electives. In general the training schools divide elective units into 
three categories: 1) basic communication skills, including mathematics; 2) technical 

courses for upgrading and broadening vocational skills; 3) professional preparedness, 
which includes "in the classroom" techniques and special education areas, such as 
supervision. The elective which a teacher trainee takes are based on recommendations 
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made by the teacher trainer. When the teacher is actually working while completing 
degree requirements, the supervisor at the teacher's place of employment makes recommen- 
dations. 

The teacher trainer, however, is influenced in his recommendations by an advisory 
committee, selected by the school, composed of local people from business, industry, 
education, and the community. The role of the committee is to advise on curriculum on 
the basis of their realistic knowledge of the needs of the community in terms of a labor 
force. For example: "What does an auto mechanic need to know in our region?" 

In an interview with an administrator, I asked whether any teacher trainer, advis- 
ory committee, or supervisor had ever in the informant's experience recommended units 
in the social sciences. The administrator replied that one supervisor had on six 
different occasions recommended courses in anthropology for teachers he was supervising. 
Unfortunately, the administrator could not recall the name or location of this supervi- 
sor (he only remembered the situation because it was so unusual). We are left with the 
tantalizing question of whether this supervisor was an individual who believed that 
all vocational teachers ought to have anthropology as part of their training, or whether 
his school was situated in an area where the lack of cultural understanding was seriously 
affecting the teachers' success with their students. It seems likely that in making 
recommendations on curriculum, the supervisor who is nearest to the student training 
situation may be more aware of the need to give teachers a better understanding of their 
students' backgrounds than either the teacher trainer or advisory committees. 

The advisory committee, although composed of rational, well-intentioned men who are 
realistically informed about the local labor situation, tend to have a "training a pair 
of hands" view of vocational education. Teaching which is based upon this point of view 
is likely to result in, at best, a "foreman-worker" relationship, and, at worst, an 
authoritarian relationship which ignores the reality of the student and his life. 

The latest studies on primate learning (and we are all biologically primates, even if 
primates with a difference) make a basic distinction between two learning situations and 
their results. In "fear" situations, learning is confined to highly specific behavior 
patterns, learned as reflexes without evaluation. These patterns are very difficult 
to unlearn. In "exploratory" situations, learning is innovative, flexible, and creative. 
This is the kind of learning that allowed tor the development of culture among primates. 

This material is applicable to human learning. For example, authoritarian learning 
situations preclude real human creativity, such as innovating in the realm of technology. 
The primate studies also stress that "normal" nonreflexiye learning must take place in 
a nonthreatening, warm social environment. This has two implications for human learnings 
1) conclusions drawn from the laboratory learning studies by experimental psychologists 
may not be totally valid, and. 2) schools and teachers that cannot create a good social 
environment for learning are inhibiting the learning process. 

If the teacher's view is that the student is a "pair of hands" to be trained for 
the labor market, the teacher may find himself encountering resistance that he cannot 
explain. No one thinks of himself as a unit in the labor force, and it is probably 
unwise for planners of programs to think in tViese terms. Kimball and McClellan (1962) 
point out that despite the "protestations of the professional educator (usually a non- 
teaching specialist) that each child be hand-crafted, in terms of his individual needs, 
the process more nearly resembles an assembly line operation in which a conveyor belt 
receives the roughly stamped bodies at one end, and after modifications and additions, 
delivers them as finished products at the other." They adds "The temptation to draw 
further comparisons by allusions to chrome plating, body trim, and. tail fins must be 
resisted." Research in industry indicates that organizations which emphasize the chain 
of command, inert bureaucracy, and excessive supervision produce workers who are apathe- 
tic and hostile (Argyris 1957). 



Iv 

Perhaps I seem unduly harsh in reporting the attitude of administrators. One of 
the administrators in my interview sample described a prevocational program which will 
be tested in one of the cities in the San Francisco Bay region. This program is an 
excellent attempt to solve a problem in the vocational area that is related to one of 
the outmoded ideas held by many people in our general culture. This outmoded idea holds 
that there is no specific need to educate children in regard, to vocations. They will 
either "go to college" or "get a job." We know that parents who want their children 
to go to college will make great efforts to ensure that the children receive the neces- 
sary educational background. Many parents, however, have very limited knowledge of 
the range of careers open in our society. I recall one father, who for the entire 
period of his son's maturation, insisted that the son work toward, the goal of a college 
education. When the young man, who was both intelligent and ambitious, finally 
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completed his doctorate in English literature, the father bitterly remarked that his 
son had "gone too far." What the father had in mind for his son was a comfortable 
career as a dentist. 

Parents who do not have college as a goal for their children have even less 
awareness of vocational possibilities, since they are usually judging on the basis of 
their own work experience. We do know that members of minority groups, by the nature 
of circumstance, frequently have very narrow work experiences. The program which will 
be initiated in the San Francisco Bay area city is designed to educate the children, 
not their parents. 

In Grade 7, thirty-two vocational units are listed. Each student spends j.ie hour 
per day for one week on each of these units. Each of the week long units explores the 
basic skills necessary to one vocational area, providing an opportunity for the student 
to handle some of the equipment involved, and concludes with a film strip giving an 
overview of the total job range within the vocational area. For example, in plumbing 
the range would be from maintenance to water engineering. 

In Grade 8, the students would select three areas to investigate intensively. 
Included in this exploration would be small group counseling sessions designed to assist 
the student in learning the professional and personal requirements within the vocational 
areas. The proposed counseling sessions at the Grade 8 level offer the opportunity to 
explore with the students their own backgrounds in relation to the "personal" require- 
ments of the particular vocational area. The counseling is not a suggestion for a 
"personal therapy" approach. Morris (1967), in his discussion of the employability 
of welfare recipients, recommends group counseling as part of the regular curriculum. 

Morris also comments, however, that a personal therapy approach to unemployed 
persons is questionable^ since it shifts the responsibility to the individual and away 
from a serious consideration of the life conditions and resulting cognitive orientations 
of the individual. I would add that a college trained therapist or counselor, who does 
not share the sociocultural background of his client would do well to examine his defini- 
tion of "problems" in light of the values and behavior conventional in his clients' back- 
grounds. 



In Grade 9, the student would choose one vocational area of concentration and begin 
to acquire some of the basic required skills in that area, for example, typing. A 
University of California, Department of Education, report on junior college programs 
(i-iatteson 1966) suggests that the introductory course for each major include a unit 
on job opportunities and the levels of work within the occupational field. This seems 
like an excellent idea for programs in all schools. 

tart of the impetus for the pre-vocational program just described derived from a 
research project conducted, in Texas on occupational choices of high school seniors. 

A total of 16,000 high school seniors were investigated to determine who most influenced 
their vocational choice. Interestingly, most individuals had made a tentative vocational 
choice by Grade 9. In my interviews with persons active in vocations as workers, all 
mentioned Grades 9 or 10 as the period during which they had made their first vocational 
choice. One individual volunteered that he made a choice because he got tired of being 
asked by adults "What are you going to be when you grow up?" and not having an easy 
answer. This informant also suggested that this was the age when both adolescents and 
adults feel a need to relate to one another on a rational social level and the topics 
of mutual interest are very limited, hence the constant question* "What are you going 
to be when you grow up?" 

In the Texas study, the three persons listed by the high school seniors as influen- 
cing vocational choice were, in order of importance, 1) the student himself, 2) his 
mother, 3) his English teacher. Vocational counselors, I believe, were ninth on the 
list. Clearly then, the student needs an early introduction to all the work alternatives 
available so that his choice is not restricted by his own inexperience or by the limited 
work experience of his parents. 

It is intriguing to question why English teachers appear on the list in the top 
three categories. Is it because they have such a full mastery of communication skills? 

Is it because they are the source of literature which introduces many students into an 
awareness of previously undreamed of ways of living and making a living? How do they 
influence their students to "think about" what their career choice will be? 



V 

When we were discussing problems of various sorts in the vocational area, I asked 
my informants what they personnly considered to be a "real" reason for a lack of 
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success on the part of vocational students. An administrator stated* "I know what the 
problem is, parents simply don't provide their kids with a model of what it is to work 
for a living. That's all it is. They just aren't taught to work. Why I rode a bicycle 
to high school, I never had a car like these kids do now." The basic skills teacher 
stated* "We have to lie to our students and they know we're lying. There aren't as 
many jobs as we tell them and a lot of them aren't going to get them anyway." 

Of course, both informants, the administrator and the basic skills teacher, were 
stating partial truths about society from two very different positions in the society. 

The administrator was accurate in his observation that one of the current cultural pro- 
blems is apathy toward work on the part of young people. He also correctly observed 
that many parents do not hold up as a model for their children a commitment to a voca- 
tion. I believe, however, that to regard this as simply a "spoiling" of this generation 
is not very helpful. One of our cultural facts, and one that is a built-in mechanism 
for culture change, is that parents very often educate their children to desire that 
Which the parents lacked. This is part of our cultural values about the ability to 
better one's life, and if not one's own, then one's children's. In our time, to many 
people this means higher education, rather than learning a trade. In addition, our 
administrator was harking back to an ethic of hard work for its own sake that is appar- 
ently not viable in our present culture. 

The basic skills teacher was speaking for her students who come from the lowest 
socioeconomic strata of our society. Despite their inclusion in a federally funded 
training program, the students suspect on the basis of previous experience, including 
that of their own subcultural backgrounds, that they are among those who have been 
defined as not worth educating or training. Opportunities for varied life style choices 
have not been widely open to them. It will require successful work experiences to 
counter this basically suspicious orientation toward the broader world. 

What have we said so far? We have said that our complex society has cultural 

pluralism. That there are many part or subcultures, coherent, structured societies 

of individuals that share aspects of culture such as mores, behavior, and attitudes that 
differ significantly from those same aspects of culture shared, by other groups in our 
society. These mores, behavior, and attitudes are learned within the sociocultural con- 
text of the subculture. These subcultures are very much a part of and dependent upon 
the larger culture of the United States, particularly in some of the areas which most 
concern us here, such as earning a living and acquiring a formal education. There 
may be great differences, however, in some aspects of subcultural behavior directly 
connected to earning a living and acquiring an education in the larger culture. I 
have in mind differences in the use and meaning of language, in patterns of expressive 
behavior, world view, and interpersonal relations. These part cultures can aiso be 
recognized by the fact that the members make a distinction, however vague and shifting, 

between their ways and the ways of outsiders. This distinction is also made by the 

outsiders. 

We have said that these subcultures are one of the realities of the educational 
world of vocational teachers. We have been interested in the question of whether the 
reality of subcultures and their results on the behavior" and attitude of individuals 
shouldbe recognized as significant by those persons concerned with planning vocational 
programs, training vocational teachers, and educating vocational students. We are 
concerned with the question of whether anything in the training of vocational teachers 
specifically prepares them to understand and effectively deal with possible subcultural 
differences in themselves and in their students. It our analysis is correct, effective 
vocational teaching must depend at least partially on such understanding. 

In regard to this conference, it was suggested that I consider the problem of what 
courses in anthropology might be included in the curriculum for vocational teachers. 

The following suggestions list not courses as such, but rather areas of knowledge from 
which courses might be developed to meet the needs of specific teacher training programs. 

I note that three of the four major specializations within anthropology are represented 
in these suggested areas of knowledge* physical anthropology, cultural anthropology, 
and linguistics. The fourth specialization within the broader field of anthropology, 
archaeology, does not seem to have anything to contribute in this particular circumstance. 



1. The biological nature of man and the general nature of culture. This would 
include an analysis of biological race and social racism. 

2. The nature of complex societies and the social structural correlates of tech- 
nology. Useful here would be a comparative analysis of the society and culture 
of a technologically advanced country that has developed, different solutions 

to some of the same social and educational problems that we face in our society. 
Russia, for example, has some interesting social variations. However their 
solutions are perhaps too similar to ours. I suggest Japan as a good contrast. 
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3, Language. This would include the functions of language and the relationship 
between language, its sociocultural milieu, and perceptions of the world. 

This is relevant both to subcultural uses of language and to basic communica- 
tion skills. 

The time has now cone to exercise some of our basic communication skills in ques- 
tions and discussions. 

Thank you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present generation of educators is giving more attention to an exploration 
of the future than any previous generation. The reasons are obvious. The first is 
that we simply must do it. We are confronted with such overwhelming problems of 
population, of food supply, of environmental control, of technology, that we cannot 
afford to let the future take care of itself. The second is that we have unprece- 
dented technical capacity for looking into the future. New agencies and institutions 
are being created to employ sophisticated equipment for future-oriented projections 
and predictions. 

If forecasting the future were only a technical problem all of the rest would 
be easy. If the future consisted entirely of cumulative technology, we could rely 
on technology to give us all of the answers. But the future also depends on what is 
happening and what will happen as a result of the choices that men will make and the 
values which condition these choices. 

At this point the present generation faces several dilemmas. When <e are pre- 
sented with enormous technological capability for exploring the future we =*re faced 
with the greatest uncertainty about desirable objectives and the choices that we 
should make among them. We also begin to recognize the fundamental difference between 
technological science and behavioral science. It is not merely the fact or the allega- 
tion that behavioral science is less developed. It is also the fact that behavioral 
science must operate with some criteria about what is important and what is not, with 
some sort of notion about what kind of a being man is and what he hopes to become. 
Behavioral science cannot escape the question of value judgments and it is at this 
point that choice becomes the least predictable part of either the present 01 : the 
future. 

It is also at this point that the present generation has an arous.ed interest 
in teacher education. The reason is twofold. The first is that the futures most 
important vehicle is education, and the second is that the influence which any 
generation has on the future is mainly its influence on how the next generation 
will be educated. 

Above all else, teacher education deals with building a professional commitment. 
Its most important features include its professional content and its subject or 
teaching content. General education, however this is defined, is important but there 
is no reason why it is more important or less important for the teacher than for 
anyone else. The problems of the teacher, as with all professions, are the problems 
of practice. 

If this brief and imperfect introduction describes an acceptable rationale, then 
a further examination of the vocational teacher* s role is the next step. This role 
is not a concept or a function that is easily defined or understood. Before it is 
possible to assess its emerging approaches, it is necessary to describe the range of 
definitions concerning its current status as well as the forces at work which deter- 
mine its current direction. 



♦Gordon I. Swanson is professor of education and coordinator of International 
Programs, the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 
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DEFINITIONS AND CURRENT STATUS 

Professor McGrath 1 claims that any real understanding of professional education 
in this country must rest on a review of its various institutional stages. With 
minor deviations, all professions, according to McGrath, have traveled a common 
course. All have gone through five distinct stages. 

The first stage was the apprenticeship, a stage in which the future professional 
indentured himself to an established practitioner. At first the apprentice was 
assigned the tasks involving drudgery or routine. In the final stages the apprentice 
was permitted to take full responsibility in the role of a professional. The final 
step came when his master certified him as a practitioner. This step was later 
assumed by a state board of examiners or a state board of certification. 

The second stage saw the development of proprietary schools. This stage had more 
applicability to the professions of law and medicine than to education. Practi- 
tioners banded together into teaching groups, levied fees on students and shared the 
income. The proprietary schools usually had legal authorization through state char- 
ters. Their standards were low and uneven. Students were rarely separated into 
classes. 

The third was the university school stage. Here professional preparation entered 
the university community either through affiliation with a university or by emerging 
within a university setting. Instruction began to include prescribed studies within 
an organized curriculum. A new set of standards emerged for professional preparation. 

The fourth stage was the preprofessional-requirement stage. This stage saw the 
organization of professional schools within universities. Members of the profession 
recognized the need to have preprofessional requirements and to stipulate what these 
should be. They also saw a need for the professional schools to establish their own 
entr' ?e requirements and their own graduation standards. 

fhe fifth and final stage is the general education stage. According to McGrath, 
it is the present-day phenomenon. It is a stage in which professional preparation 
includes much that is not directly related to practice. It is a movement toward 
broader educational goals and a broader liberal education. This, McGrath states, 
is needed for professions to build "prestige" and to continue their "preferred social 
status" and leadership. 

The five stages, offered by McGrath as a basis for acquiring a real understanding 
of professional education in the United States, are also shown, at least by implica- 
tion, as measures of maturity and progress. But progress should also have some 
criteria about what is important and what is not. Without such criteria progress may 
be available only at an excessive cost. In examining the stages of evolution in 
proiEiossioiicil education, one sees a constant shift in emphasis from a task orientation 
to a status orientation. He also sees a constant lengthening of the period of prepar- 
ation for the professional. With this lengthening of the period of preparation there 
is increased selectivity of future professional based, however, on persistence rather 
than on performance as a practitioner. 

There is much evidence that professional education in vocational fields has 
not moved through the five stages. There is evidence that for specific purposes all 
of the stages still contribute to the professional education of its teacners. 

Another view of the professional in education is provided by professor Harry 
3roudy^, one of its most articulate spokesmen. Broudy* s view is of unusual interest 
to us because of his concept of "special content." To understand this concept, it 
would be most helpful to give the entire context of his view. First of all, Broudy 
finds much utility in the concept of foundation studies but he dislikes the termino- 
logy. Broudy would agree with those who believe that foundation courses, like 
foundation garments, have a tendency to create images which are neither realistic nor 
reliable. 

Broudy* s argument runs something like this* First, a profession, as distin- 
guished from a science or a trade, always terminates in a transaction between a 



l Ear i J. McGrath, Liberal Education in the Professions (Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, N. Y. , 1959), pages 29-34. 

2 Harry S. Broudy, "The Role of Foundational Studies in the Preparation of 
Teachers," improving Teacher Education in the United States (Phi Delta Kappa, 1967), 

pages 1-22. 
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practitioner and a particular task performed for a client or for a group of them. 
The problems of a profession are, thus, the problems of practice and the function 
of teacher education is to develop sophistication with respect to this professional 
role. 



Second, the base of knowledge for professional education is a layer of knowledge 
that lies between the traditional disciplines and practice. This layer of knowledge 
has its own identifiable features, its elements of structure and a basis for utilizing 
and improving theory. This layer of knowledge is not to be regarded as a transmission 
belt for merely carrying the recorded wisdom of the traditional disciplines to a wider 
audience, it also has an interpretive function. In the hands of a professional, 
science, for example, is not merely an extension of man's thinking? it is also an 
extension of man's tool-using capacity. 

Third, the layer of knowledge which describes the area known as professional 
education is in need of further development and sometimes in need of repair. Most of 
all, there is need for the professional to develop some likemindedness about what 
constitutes this body of knowledge. As this is done, education workers have the 
advantage of cognitive categories, maps and languages by which to systematize their 
thinking about problems common to the field of education as a whole and also to their 
own specialty. 

Professor Broudy's thesis is culminated with a "design" for a professional 
curriculum. Although stated in general terms, this design is application to vocational 
education and its particular relevance to vocational education would repay study by 
all vocational educators. I would like to reshape this design for applicability to 
vocational education. In doing this, the role of content and special content becomes 
more clear. It would have four dimensions: 

The first dimension emphasizes the problems of practice, the underlying reasons 
for the existence of a profession. The problems of practice include: 

a. Aims and policies— their formulation and justification. 

b. Curriculum — its design, utilization, and incorporation of content. 

c. Organization— of teaching and of education systems. 

d. Teaching— learning— its special problems. 

These problems may be engaged in courses or in research but even more important is 
the fact that they are general problems of practice which transcend the entire pro- 
fession as well as the other three dimensions of the vocational curriculum and all of 
its sub-specialties. 

The second dimension emphasizes a study of the scientific or humanistic inquiries 
into education, namely, the philosophy, history, psychology, sociology, economics and 
anthropology of education. This dimension is also general, but it is not to be 
regarded as general education. It is a necessary dimension of the professional 
curriculum because of its interpretive value. It is a dimension whose focus is on 
the problems of education rather than on the problems peculiar to the related dis- 
ciplines. The second dimension, like the first, has general applicability to all 
members of the profession. 

The third dimension may be referred to as the "foundations of vocational educa- 
tion." It is a dimension of specialization. It includes the philosophy, history, 
psychology, sociology, economics and anthropology of vocational education and its 
sub-specialties. It is not a proliferation when the interpretive studies of education 
are applied to problems of practice within the specialties of vocational education. 

The historical development of agricultural education and the economics of education 
in agriculture is quite different from the history or the economics of mathematics 
teaching or physical education or school administration. The cultural history of the 
distributive occupations has a special and unique relationship to teaching in that 
specialty. The student who expects to become a specialist in the teaching of voca- 
tional education should become familiar with the special history, psychology, philos- 
ophy, sociology, economics and anthropology of this teaching field, of the special 
subject he is preparing to teach. These foundations should be acquired from those who 
are themselves specialists in the teaching of the vocational specialty and who are 
prepared to give specialist's view of interpretive studies. 

The fourth dimension of a professional vocational education curriculum might be 
regarded as the "technology of special fields." This is the part of the curriculum 
where vocational and technical content has the prominent position. This dimension 
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has three parts. It consists, first of special content. Special content is subject- 
matter prescribed by, or offered by, a vocational specialty because it serves special 
requirements in teacher education. Special methods and special content are frequently 
linked together for the purpose of preparing teachers in vocational fields. This will 
be referred to again in a later section of this paper. 

A second part consists of special technical skills. These may be acquired through 
an experience requirement or through other curriculum arrangements. They consist of 
the technical skills and procedures which a professional is expected to exhibit in 
his practice. 

A third part consists of internship or practice teaching. This needs no elabora- 
tion. It is an axiomatic part of professional preparation. 

A vocational teacher education curriculum containing the dimensions suggested by 
Professor Broudy, and as illustrated here, is not common in vocational fields. Voca- 
tional teacher education has not been the most innovative in education. Some of our 
own colleagues in other fields of education have only tolerated it, universities have 
merely acquiesced to it, and even in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, it was 
almost forgotten. 

Commenting on the rationale and place of vocational education, Edward Meade and 
Marvin Feldman, Program Associates of the Ford Foundation, have this to say about the 
preparation of vocational teachers. "... .since there is little reason to worry about 
the educational value of the vocational process, a major criterion in the selection 
of vocational teachers is that only someone who has had long experience in his vocation 
is capable of teaching in a vocational program. Yet to meet the vocational content of 
today* s vocational process, we need some institutions to train vocational teachers. 

But no major institution of higher education has given full attention to what should be 
its role in educating teachers for vocational education, despite the fact that they 
freely find fault with the existing patterns for securing and educating vocational 
teachers. The universities are quite content to build up fine vocational education in 
its other aspects, perhaps, out of intellectual snobbery." In further comments regard- 
ing the relationship of vocational education to general education, the same authors 
have observed that "partly through ignorance and omission, general educators have 
contributed to 'educational apartheid'— keeping the vocational system separate and 
away from the regular operation of the school." 

The observations of Meade and Feldman, together with those of McGrath and Broudy 
hglp to provide a context for an examination of the content fields of vocational edu- 
cation. Let me hasten to say that I don't believe that any person has the competence 
to deal effectively with all or even most of the content fields represented in the 
vast and growing area which we refer to as vocational or occupational education. 

The organizers of this seminar have appropriately decided that these discussions 
should occur in specialized groups. If a general discussion has any value as a pre- 
requisite to this, it might be in an effort to examine some of the factors which cause 
us to take a closer look at the role of subject-matter in vocational teacher prepara- 
tion. The implications of these factors may merit the attention of special fields. 
Let's look at some of the factors. 

1. The first has been the rapid advances in technology. Here I do not wish to 
emphasize the drama of the advance but rather its direction. In Agriculture, techno- 
logical advance has accomplished far more in increasing output-per-man than it has in 
increasing outout-per-acre. It has resulted in an increased return to physical, and 
mainly technological, capital. It now highlights the importance of human capital 
because human caoital, in the form of education, now begins to determine the limits 
and thus the further opportunities available through physical technology. 

In industrial applications, there are also new directions. In 1967, the average 
automatic washing machine has a more complex wiring system than that of ♦‘he average 
American factory of 1945. Yet a vocational program at the secondary level prepares 
reoairmen to deal effectively and efficiently with both the electronic and the mechan- 
ical aspects of repairing the machine. There are numerous examples from other fields 
which can be cited by specialists. Every special field has been effected by new 
directions as well as advances in technology. 

2. Secondly, universities have become less and less committed to providing the 
major subject content of occupational fields included in a modern interpretation of 
vocational education. 



3 Edward J. Meade, Jr. and Marvin J. Feldman, "Vocational Education* Its Place and 
Its Process," The Journal of Human Resources . Vol. 1, No. 1 (Summer 1966), pages 70-72. 
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Universities have begun to he as interested in transfer students as freshmen. 
They have begun to concentrate more on upper division studies and on graduate work. 
Colleges and departments previously relied upon for subject-matter have begun to 
change their emphasis in directions away from occupational education and the content 
desirable for vocational teachers. Business schools now give more emphasis to busi- 
ness management and the problems of the large corporation. Technology schools at the 
university level have moved through evolutionary stages wherein their view of the 
occupational world is hardly relevant to the patterns of skill learning which must be 
considered by vocational teachers. The change in university emphasis is a factor 
which should prompt another look at the appropriate way to institutionalize the 
acquisition of subject content in vocational fields. 

3. A third factor is the role and relevance of occupational experience. It is 
likely that the occupational experience requirement of Smith-Hughes Certification is 
no longer appropriate. Perhaps it is time that this be thoroughly reexamined. It may 
be possible that occupational experience should be a larger component of professional 
and in-service preparation. It is not necessary that it be packaged as collegiate 
courses and credits. Even if it were not packaged this way, it may retain an impor- 
tant role in the subject matter preparation of a prospective vocational teacher. 
Occupational experience may serve as a partial substitute for formalized preparation 
in content fields. The variety of ways in which this may be accomplished would repay 
study by vocational educators. 

These factors suggest that it would be interesting to contemplate the «tate de 
novo, as if no academic traditions existed, and as if we were faced with tht oppor- 
tunity to plan a new teacher education program based on the present, and our best 
estimate of the future. Even if this were possible it would be necessary to look 
carefully at the natural dynamics of our present stage of industrialization and the 
forces at wo rk within it which effect vocational and technical education. It is not 
the purpose of this discussion to present a catalog of thes^ forces, though I will 
mention a few since they are related to the emerging approaches to professional edu- 
cation which will be discussed later. 



FORCES AFFECTING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND ITS TEACHER EDUCATION 

The first of these forces I will call the myth of urbanization and its vision 
of a population of 200 million crowded tightly together. It is true, of course, that 
70 percent of all Americans now live in urban places. But this should be viewed in 
the context of the United states Census Bureau's definition of urban. To them any 
village containing 2,500 people or more is urban. A town of 2,500 or even 25,000 
people would hardly be of a size to provoke unusual problems. 

The 1950 Census revealed that 53.3 percent of the nation's population lived in 
rural areas or in cities of less than 50,000 people (15,000 families). Only 9.8 per- 
cent lived in cities of over one million and of the 6,000 legal cities in the nation, 
only 5 had populations of more than one million. Since 1920 the proportion of the 
population living in urban places of under 50,000 has increased by 50 percent while 
the proportion of the population living in cities of over one-half million has 
increased only slightly. Population increase has occurred mainly in the cities 
ranging in population from 10,000 to 50,000. 

Does population density describe the urban problems? The accepted minimum 
measure of an urban environment is 1,000 or more persons per square mile. The measure 
of suburbanization is 500 persons per square mile. Seventeen states do not have a 
single county with a population density of 500 persons per square mile. In only 24 
states can a single county be found with a population density of 1,000 or more. 

It is clear that American citizens prefer an urban setting with a low population 
density. It is also true that some critical problems in a few large cities may have 
distorted our view of the urbanization process. This has importance to vocational 
education. The critical problems in a few of the large cities have led to recommen- 
dations for more Jobs and crash programs of vocational education. It is not likely 
that vocational programs will, in this setting, relieve the causes of the problem or 
deal effectively with its symptoms. 

A second dynamic influence is the historic tendency of the industrial system 
to require a smaller proportion of labor relative to the total labor force. In 1929, 
manufacturing, transportation and public utilities supplied 46 percent of all wage 
and salary Jobs, in 1966, these industries, even with the help of government con- 
tracts, employed only 36 percent of the total wage and salary earners. During the 
decade of the 50 's the entire private sector provided only one out of every six new 
Jobs; the remainder arose from government purchases, government employment or 
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nonprofit institutions. During the same period there was a relative decline in self- 
employed in all sectors. These trends show a consistent pattern of decline in the 
percentage of wage and salaried employees in labor force engaged in manufacturing, 
transportation and public utilities as well as in agriculture. The decline in agri- 
cultural employment is consistent with a general decline in the percentage of self- 
employed. They also show that, in the creation of new jobs, there is a cluster of 
new employers. These trends occupy a large time-frame and they are not greatly 
affected by the n*imber of skilled workers available in the various occupational 
categories. Thus they effect long-term planning in teacher-education rather than its 
short-term cycles. 

Of particular concern to vocational educators should be the d-dine in the self- 
employed in all sectors. Vocational education does not have only a narrow job filling 
function. It is not merely a dependent variable. It also has a job creation function. 
Hopefully, a vocational education should allow its students to aspire to become a 
supervisor, a manager, and an owner. Vocational education need not become a willing 
participant in the decline of entrepreneurial skills. It can and should include an 
unique component of creativity, namely, entrepreneurial behavior, as an important 
part of its educational function. 

A third force, which I have emphasized in a previous paper 4 , is the influence of 
the goal of full employment when its determination is guided by fiscal and monetary 
policy. When unemployment is high (more than 5 %) and when labor force participation 
rates are low, vocational education becomes increasingly fashionable and, at the same 
time, the field is subjected to increasing criticism because of the appearance that 
it is training workers for jobs that do not exist. When unemployment is low (under 
4%) and when labor force participation rates are high, an increasing number of the 
unskilled are absorbed into the labor force and vocational education becomes less 
popular. The return to individual investment in training also appears lower. This 
cyclic phenomenon, guided largely by fiscal policy has a large effect on vocational 
education but there is no reciprocal influence. Vocational educational programs have 
a minimal effect on the nature or the degree of employment or unemployment. This 
phenomenon is important to recognize in planning or evaluating vocational programs 
and teacher education programs. 



EMERGING APPROACHES TO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

I now turn to the emerging patterns in the content organization of vocational 
teacher education. These patterns do not have boundaries that are well marked or 
clear. Nor do I have a vantage point from which to see them without some distortion 
of view. Fortunately, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio 
State University has published a monumental seven-volume series entitled "Review and 
Synthesis of Research in Agricultural Education, Business and Office Occupations 
Education, Distributive Education, Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts, Techni- 
cal Education, and Trade and Industrial Education." With the assistance of this val- 
uable series, I have prepared a brief description of five approaches to content 
organization in vocational education which appear to be emerging with new or renewed 
emphasis. 

The first approach is the development of new schemes for designing, analyzing, 
and comparing vocational curriculums. These schemes are based on the earlier for- 
mulations of 3loom 5 and Krathwohl 6 in which they put forth their famous taxonomy based 
on an educational objective having three domains? cognitive, affective,, and psycho- 
motor. Such taxonomies are valuable because they provide a common language, they 
allow logical oicfering, they permit evaluation and they provide a basis for curricu- 
lum reorganization. Taxonomies for the cognitive and affective domains have besn 
published. For the first time the psychomotor domain is receiving a significant 
amount of research effort. In contrast to the cognitive and affective, this domain 
places primary emphasis upon a persons actual commerce with objects, information and 
people as they relate to a Job, a task, 01 the world of work. Unfortunately, many 
students get their first exposure to the psychomotor domain only after they have 



4 3ordon I. Swanson, "Education for the Wbrld of Work," Designing Education for 
the Future - No. 2 . Edgar Morphet and Charles Ryan (Ed.) (New York, Citation Press, 
1967), pages 98-114. 

^s. j. Bloom (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives* Handbook 1* Cognitive 
Domain (N. Y., David McKay Company, 1956). 

6 David Krathwohl (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives* Handbook 11s 
Affective Domain (N. Y., David McKay Company, 1956). 
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demonstrated failure in the cognitive — affective domains. With the recent work on 
the psychomotor domain, we appear to be emerging into an era when we will be able to 
define behavioral objectives for both subject content and professional education 
within the psychomotor domain. In so doing, we may find a fringe benefit? we may 
discover some of the limitations or barriers introduced by an excessive reliance on 
the cognitive domain. We may also discover the gaps in our knowledge concerning the 
affective domain as well as the extent to which educators are bereft of knowledge 
concerning the relationship among the various domains. 

A second approach, new to vocational education, and also included in the area of 
curriculum is an attempt to generate curricula to provide students with general 
capabilities suitable to the performance of a "family" or "cluster" or jobs. This is 
an emphasis on developing a structure or a theoretical frame for vocational curricula. 
With necessary variations, this approach is common to all vocational fields. Its 
further refinement will undoubtedly reveal elements of structure common to several 
vocational fields. The ultimate consequence will be the identification of skills and 
understandings which are common to groups of occupations and curricula which permit 
more versatility in training objectives. 

This effort to identify general capabilities for "families" or "clusters" of 
Jobs also has some fringe benefits. It adds to the current efforts to develop the 
perceptual-psychomotor domain of educational objectives and it helps to identify the 
elements of vocational education which might be usefully incorporated into general 
education. 

A third approach involves the incorporation of an increasing amount of subject 
matter content into professional courses. Such courses were referred to earlier as 
"special content" courses. This trend is a direct response to need, as mentioned 
earlier, in university-level offerings in such fields as business, engineering and 
agriculture, the typical curriculum content and organization has had diminishing 
relevance to the problems of practice as encountered by teachers or by the world of 
work. In earlier historical periods, the degree of relevance was much higher, espec- 
ially in Land Grant Institutions, A special amendment to the Korrill Act, the 1907 
Nelson Amendment, provided funds and special provisions for “the training of teachers 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts." In the earlier periods of history this legisla- 
tion appeared to have a more positive influence on vocational teacher-education. This 
legislation and its appropriations, though still received by all Land Grant Institu- 
tions, appear to have a declining relevance in the preparation of vocational teachers. 

But there are other reasons for the recent growth of "special content" courses 
in teacher education. Occupational demands have introduced new skills and new per- 
formance requirements not ordinarily available to teachers unless it is incorporated 
into the content areas of curricula in teacher education. The introduction of this 
content into the professional curriculum is a measure of alertness to current problems 
in vocational teacher education. This is a recognition of the fact that a “major" for 
a person preparing to teach an academic subject. The vocational major is not ordinarily 
available in orderly course sequences in universities or in knowledge categories which 
are useful to prospective teachers. There is more and more need for special content 
courses which combine subject-matter with professional education for vocational teachers 
or there is need for this input to occur outside of the usual university curriculum. 

A fourth approach to content acquisition for vocational teachers is in the area 
of in-service education. This is easily viewed in rapidly expanding vocational fields 
such as Distributive Education. Occasionally, in-service programs arise -irom new 
emphases or programs such as adult education. Some of the growth is in response to 
special teacher institutes sponsored with the assistance of federal and state grants 
or fellowships. There has been a great variety of stimuli for in-service teacher 
education. It is one of the most visible trends in vocational education. In-service 
education coupled with occupational experience appears to be on the way toward be- 
coming a normative aspect of education. * 

A fifth development in vocational teacher education is only dimly visible but, 
nevertheless, an emergent trend and a challenge to the field. It is the development 
of a "foundations" component of vocational education. Vocational legislation in 1963 
has generated a flow of research and a fund of knowledge with important vocational 
interpretations of the social and behavioral sciences. Special training programs and 
their evaluations have led to valuable information regarding the nature of vocational 
programs which are most useful, for example, to educational programs for the dis- 
advantaged. In some teacher preparing institutions, the joining together of vocational 
special fields has helped to identify common curriculum components for unifying the 
field. The development of a "foundations component" for vocational education is a 
manifestation of concern for the special problems of practice in vocational education 
and it is a further manifestation of the "cluster" concept of occupations in the world 
of work. 
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NEW APPROACHES IN PROVIDING SUBJECT MATTER FOR VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION TEACHERS 

F. Kendrick Bangs* 



With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, business and office 
education for the first time was included with the other vocational areas of educa- 
tion for federal reimbursement. This does not mean that business and office education 
before that date had not been vocational in nature. In fact, business education has 
had a long and successful history of serving the vocational objective for young 
people's entrance into business occupations. 

Those of us who have chosen business education as our profession are justly 
proud of our choice. Business education has had a long and enviable history. Through 
a period of non-support it established itself, and now through a half century in 
publicly supported schools it has justified its establishment. 

During this period of justification, business education has developed dual objec- 
tives* one contributing to the learner's general education and meeting personal- 
social needs, the other vocational in nature and contributing to occupational effi- 
ciency. 

We recognize that the realization of these two objectives is possible only through 
the use of two closely related but separate and distinct bodies of subject matter- 
one contributing to general education and the other contributing to vocational compe- 
tency. 

At this meeting we are particularly concerned with the second objective of 
business education, that of its contribution to vocational education. According to 
the 1960 census figures, about one-half of our total population is less than twenty- 
one years of age. These young people are our future business managers, secretaries, 
office workers at all levels. 

Even today, with the expanding college enrollments, at least 80 percent of high 
school graduates do not go on to college. Of those who go on to college only about 
8 percent study business. The majority of our high school graduates will need to 
enter the labor market immediately upon finishing high school. Any vocational train- 
ing that will be helpful for them in getting jobs must be offered at the high school 
level. We have been training persons for initial office jobs in our high school 
without federal aid. We have done an adequate job of preparing the high school girl 
graduate for the clerical, stenographic, and secretarial jobs in business. But we 
have been woefully neglectful at the high school level in preparing the young man 
for his place in business. And for the most of these future businessmen, high school 
is the extent of their formal training 1 Much needs to be done by those of us in 
business education in this area. I am concerned about this? and I am hopeful that 
with the boost by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, we can improve our curricula 
and training for the young man, our future business leaders, at the secondary level. 

As we tnlnk toward the vocational education of our young people we need to con- 
sider changes that will affect the future lifework of the youth of today. The com- 
plexity of occupational life, with its frequent changes, makes vocational education 
all the more difficult. Let us consider three specific changes. The first is the 
mobilitv of people. Today, everyone moves on the average of every three years. We 
have a very mobile population. An individual thinks nothing of quitting his job, 
moving his family across country, and seeking and settling in a new position. This 



*F. Kendrick Bangs is chairman of the general business division of the School of 
Business, the University of Colorado, Boulder, and president of the National Business 
Education Association. 
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kind of population results in a group of people with no particular home roots— a 
changing heritage. 

The second change has been in the urbanization of o ur population . As more and 
more people become urbanized, there is more pressure upon the city governments to 
furnish more and more services; services that were once assumed by the individual in 
the less urbanized environment. For example, we need more fire and police protection, 
more schools, more roads, better sanitation, etc. This increases the need for office 
workers centralized in locations. 

The third change has been in technology . The computer has brought a groat change 
in our business and office work. In ten years, the computer evolved through three 
generations— the first, the tube; the second, the transistor; and the third, the hard 
state. So in 10 years we have moved ahead in computer development. And education, 
as we know, generally lags behind technological advancement by several years. This 
means that in our business and office education we are still lagging behind by several 
generations. To illustrate, in 1925, Charters and Whitley did a research project on 
analysis of secretarial duties and traits . It made a valuable contribution to the 
field of business education. I suspect it may have been Charters' and Whitley's hope 
that continued research would keep our field of business education in tune with the 
world in which we operate and with the business world for which we educate. Surely 
business has changed in those forty years— don't you suppose that curricula, training 
office secretaries should have also changed? But our curricula is still based on 
that study. 

Three new approaches in providing subject matter for vocational business and 
office education teachers will be discussed. The first new approach concerns a re- 
search project now being conducted by Dr. Fred Cook of Wayne State University, funded 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The research project was the result of a Research 
Training Conference sponsored by the graduate professional fraternity in business 
education, Delta Pi Epsilon. The study is designed to up date the Charters and 
Whitley study. Charters' and Whitley's study made a job analysis by trait and 
characteristic count of the performance of some 800 secretaries. The approach in the 
current research project is to get at what is required of a secretary by studying the 
duties, responsibilities, and characteristics as they are perceived by three different 
groups — the secretary's peers, the immediate supervisors, and by the secretary person- 
ally. The results of this study will give us some valuable information on the curri- 
cular needs for training secretaries for the business office. The results of this 
study should be available for the profession in about another year. This will be one 
of the contributions brought about as a result of funds being made available for 
business and office education research through the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Today as a result of the use of the computer in the office, we are told that the 
high school graduate will change jobs three times in his life— in fact, in the next 
10 to 20 years over 60 percent of the current high school graduates will be in jobs 
that are not even known now. If we accept this prediction, we must realize that we 
cannot train for an initial job today in school and expect the graduate to stay with 
that job. We must develop an attitude of retraining, of continuation education. 

The last census figures show that there has been a 16 percent increase in the 
growth of white collar workers (these are mostly office workers). The 16 percent in- 
crease is in sharp contrast to the 6 percent increase in the blue collar worker. We 
will have to train more and more for office occupations in the years ahead. 

The Introduction of the computer into the office has changed the complexion of 
office work. The computer necessitates the total systems approach to the office. 

All functions and activities of the office must be built into that total system. 
Isolated office jobs will no longer exist. Any person working in an office situation 
must understand the total system. He will be called upon to plan for and operate the 
machinery as it relates to the total system. He will be required to operate the 
periphery equipment of the computer. He will be moved up in the organizational struc- 
ture of the office to make middle management decisions based upon the printout of the 
computer. We will have fewer office workers at the clerical level, but more office 
workers at the middle management level, making decisions based upon the mass of data 
made available by the computer. 

This leads us to the second new approach in providing subject matter for voca- 
tional business and office education teachers. How do we educate for a computerized 
world? We have different kinds of curriculum throughout our educational systems today 
that have grown like Topsy. There has been no direction or study to give us what 
should be taught about computers or the best way to train teachers for teaching data 
processing. A study is being conducted currently by Dr. Mildred Hillestad and by me 
entitled, "Curricular Implications of Data Processing for Educational Institutions." 
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The report of this project will be available for curriculum construction the end of 
this year. (Explanation of the research project. ) 

A third new approach in providing subject matter for vocational business and 
office education teachers is a project now in the planning stages to do for business 
education as was done for math and science— a "new" business curriculum. Dr. Frank 
Lanham, Michigan University, is the principal investigator making plans for a project 
entitled, "'New' Office Education Learnings System (NOELS)." The first phase will be 
devoted to developing performance goals. Specification of the performance goals in- 
volves inter-disciplinary efforts from the fields of business and office education 
and the social sciences. After the goals have been determined, writing teams will 
develop materials? materials will be tried out for a year in pilot programs in schools 
and then revised; revised materials will be used in a large number of school systems 

and then revised? then hopefully the new curriculum and materials will be adopted by 

school systems throughout the country. In addition to the need for a new curriculum 
and new materials, there will be a great demand for different and better teacher 

training materials and programs in order to prepare teachers for the new programs and 

to up date those teachers currently in the field.— This is needed now , and we must 
move ahead as quickly as possible in this area of research into the needs. 

These are three on-going research projects to bring us new approaches to business 
teacher education. 

We have some problems in business education which disturb me a great deal for 
which we are not doing any research on a national level. Currently we have some con- 
cerns about the placement of business education in the total education pattern. As 
our vast amount of knowledge increases year by year, we need to find ways to teach 
more in less time. As a consequence, we see changes in the curriculum of math and 
science, particularly. The curriculum becomes more crowded, and mere and more is 
being pushed from the secondary to the elementary level. Expansion takes place in the 
secondary curriculum to include greater depth in all areas. In contrast, there seemn 
to be a trend toward pushing vocational business and office education from the secon- 
dary school to the post high school or junior college or community college level. 

More and more business and office education is being postponed to the post high school 
or technical school level. If we subscribe to the prediction and percentages of 80 
percent not going past high school, this is a real problem for which we have to find 
a solution. 

As this transition takes place, we need to know more about how to teach the 
needed skills and knowledges at these different levels — how to train teachers for the 
different age groups — so that the most can be accomplished in the minimum amount of 
time in preparing students for a productive, vocational life. 

Another concern is, how important is vocational competence to the business and 
office education teacher? Our current teacher training programs are not devoting 
much attention to this need. We lack research in business and in education to deter- 
mine how important vocational competence is to the business teacher. Is this obtained 
through work experience programs required in our teacher training programs? We should 
look at management training programs and see why they have proved successful. What 
can we take from those programs to enhance our business teacher training programs? 

We have a great amount of research to do in order to bring our teacher training 
programs up to date so that they will be in tune with business. 

Until the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, there was no money 
available for research in teacher education for business and office education. The 
only research that was accomplished was at the doctoral level for doctoral theses. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, past president of National Business Education Association, said 
in "Research the Researchable, " page 25, of the April 1967 issue of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM* 



The transition to more meaningful and productive research will be 
accomplished only as we make better use of the instruments that are now 
available and have the skill to utilize them. This will require far more 
money and time than we have had in the past. 

We do see that with the increased money through federal research grants, and 
interest on the part of our profession to take time for worthwhile research, teacher 
education in > -'siness and office education will improve. We have current research on 
training the d* op-out for office work? programs for the h§f^-core areas of the large 
cities; data processing? duties of secretaries; and a "new" curriculum for business. 
Yes, business education is new in the reimbursable vocational programs, but with its 
long heritage in vocational education it is our desire to make rapid progress in 
advancing its teacher education through the current and planned research made possible 
by federal legislation. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PROVIDING MAJOR 
FIELD CONTENT EDUCATION 



Aleene A. Cross* 



Most vocational educators at least give lip service to the procedure of planning 
curricula to meet selected pertinent objectives, in light of today's world of work, 
vocational educators may need to redefine objectives and revise curricula in vocational 
education. This would have enormous implications for teacher education. In truth, the 
curricula may already be changed and teacher educators be preparing teachers for these 
already existing programs. 

This paper is intended to present a few ideas for needed major field content for 
the various vocational services. These will not be applicable to all occupational 
programs but it is hoped that no one idea will be immediately rejected. Instead it is 
hoped that each teacher educator will explore the feasibility of each idea for his 
program. 

These ideas will be related to three types of skills. Each of these skills re- 
flects a particular type of objective. An attempt will be made to suggest certain 
subject matter content or disciplines for each of these. The skills are* 1) cognitive 
skills, 2) manipulative skills, and 3) social skills. The third group includes, but 
is not limited to, affective objectives or skills. These are skills in interpersonal 
relationships, self-directiveness, and leadership. 

Vocational education has traditionally had more of a technical or manipulative 
skill basis than any other. The trend now seems to be toward a combining of the cogni- 
tive with the manipulative and in many instances a decreased emphasis upon the techni- 
cal with an increase upon scientific principles. For example, in Home Economics non- 
laboratory courses have replaced some skill courses, particularly in the core 
curriculum. These non-laboratory courses have utilized content from other disciplines 
such as anthropology, economics, art, and psychology. This content has been brought 
to focus upon textiles and clothing, or food, or housing. Odd as it may seem to some 
people such courses are as appropriate for distributive education, trade and industrial 
education, and even agricultural education as for the home economist. Another approach 
being increasingly used is adding courses in these disciplines to the subject matter 
content requirements. These may be general education in nature. If so, vocational 
teacher educators have an obligation to find ways to help students relate this content 
to the occupation for which they will be training people. Dr. Swanson emphasized this 
approach as one that is emerging in teacher education. 

Vocational educators in some vocational services have long felt that the scienti- 
fic principles should be the basis for major field content. Chemistry, biology, 
physics as well as the behavioral sciences are included in the college preparatory 
courses. This is not true of preparation for all vocational teachers. More emphasis 
has been placed in these instances on the technical skill of the teacher. The present 
challenge is to consider the need for in-service education in the basic sciences for 
those teachers selected because of their technical skill. There is always a reluctancy 
to illustrate too far from one's own field but a simple example is the baker in a food 
industry. A very skilled baker may be teaching young men his trade. He can teach 
them how to mix and manipulate the dough but cannot explain the scientific process of 
bread rising. The bread that is made may be delicious or may be heavy and with "sad 
streaks." The skilled baker, doing the teaching, has not helped the trainee to recog- 
nize when the bacteria or yeast is not functioning properly nor what to do about this. 
No doubt he would like to explain this process but lacks the needed cognitive skill. 
In-service education could provide this information for such teachers. 



*Aleene A. Cross is professor of education and head of home economics education 
at the University of Georgia at Athens. 
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A recent development in several subject matter fields, including vocational 
education, has been the identification of principles or generalizations. A national 
project in Home Economics sponsored by U. S. 0. E. resulted in concepts and gener- 
alizations for high school programs. These are stated in such a way that teachers 
in both colleges and post-high school programs have been able to utilize them. 

Another. trend in the cognitive aspect has been the development of specialists. 
Perhaps this is the result of the Vocational £ct of 1963 for some areas. The expan- 
sion of vocational education to include para-medical, agri-business, data processing, 
food service, child care service, and many others has demanded more specialists. 

The teachers of these students must have a depth of knowledge of this specialty. 

A generalist cannot develop in his students an understanding of the necessary princi- 
ples in such specialized occupations. This has implication for both pre-service and 
in-service. 

Need for major field content varies in direct proportion to the amount of cogni- 
tion needed for understanding as well as performing a particular skill. The challenge 
to vocational teacher educators is to make an honest attempt to identify the under- 
lying scientific principles of each occupation, and to provide ways for the teachers 
of this occupation to not only understand but also be able to teach these principles. 
This is vital if vocational education is to meet the needs of students in this era of 
expanding technology and knowledge. 

Discussing cognitive skills first was not intended to ignore the need for subject- 
matter courses containing technical skill development. There is an old saying "that 
you cannot teach what you do not know any more than you can come back from where you 
have not been." There is still considerable truth in this statement. One current 
development is using skill development to more fully comprehend and generalize about 
a concept or a principle. In the past, vocational educators have emphasized technical 
skill development and the cognitive has been nil or negligable. The two now seem to 
be more happily married to each other— at least in more courses than in the past. 

Another recent development is giving college credit for work experience. In 
some instances the v/ork is prior to college enrollment. In others, it is a type of 
internship handled similar to student teaching. Those of us in vocational fields where 
work experience has not been mandatory could well use this procedure for skill develop- 
ment. Non-credit courses have been used in some schools of home economics and in 
business education to help students develop technical skills which many students 
already have. For example, prospective teachers of typing who have not had typing in 

high school. Both of these ideas have potentiality for the training of all vocational 

teachers . 

The social or affective skills have been deliberatley left until last. This is 
the area where vocational education seem to have most nearly missed the boat. Some 
prospective teachers have psychology and sociology included in their preparation. 

Others do not have any of the behavioral sciences. Those who have such courses have 

used these to help teachers better understand their students and the society in which 

they live. Why not use these as subject matter and encourage teachers to include 
these in their own teaching? Vocational students need to understand themselves, the 
culture in which they live, and the world of work for which their students are pre- 
paring. 

More and more Jobs are shifting to service occupations and away from the factory. 
Not only is the content of occupations changing but the whole culture is becoming 
people-oriented. Ineffective relationships with employer and fellow employees is more 
often the cause of losing a job than ineffective performance. Courses in group 
dynamics and interpersonal relations are becoming essential in occupational preparation 
as well as in the preparation of vocational teachers. These may be found in psychol- 
ogy, management, education, or home economics. Where does not matter so long as the 
course helps a teacher understand how people interact. The socialization process, 
human behavior, personality, and character development also have a place in our pre- 
paration programs. Making choices based on personal values is already an essential 
in the life of every person. Teachers and teacher educators are yet to realize the 
effect this process has upon the success of an employee or an employer. 

In summary, the writer would like to challenge each teacher educator to evaluate 
the major content requirements in his teacher preparation program in light of* 

1. The changing world of work. 

2. The underlying scientific principles of needed technical skills. 



. The socialization process. 
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4. The culture and sub-cultures existing in present day society. 

Perhaps this evaluation can be a cooperative process by all the vocational 
teacher educators in a department or state. This could result in identifying the 
commonalities existing in vocational education. Certainly it could provide more 
realistic offerings in both professional education and in major content areas. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE AREA GROUPS! SESSION II 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PROVIDING MAJOR FIELD 
CONTENT EDUCATION: AREAS OF IMPLICATION 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
BUSINESS & OFFICE EDUCATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 




PROVIDING MAJOR FIELD CONTENT EDUCATION IN 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Lowery H. Davis* 



Just what is meant by the term "major field content?" To me it means, in our 
case, the formal courses in technical agriculture taken by majors in agricultural 
education or ar, it has sometimes been called "specialized education in agriculture." 
Usually we think a baccaluareate program in agricultural education consists of three 
areas— general education, professional education, and specialized education in 
agriculture. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to neatly classify the 
formal and informal experiences into these categories. Indeed general education has 
a direct bearing upon the understanding of the technical education phase and the 
professional education is part and parcel of the former. I trust the planning 
committee for this seminar made the divisions we see Ire for convenience. 

This topic is fraught with problems and questions. Some of the problems are not 
solvable and some of the questions are unanswerable. For example, for whom are we 
providing these field content experiences? what are the competencies needed by these 
individuals? at what point in their career should the experiences be provided? who 
should make the decisions as to what these experiences will be, etc.? We have never 
gotten agreement among ourselves, even in the "old days," as to what an agriculture 
teacher should be and what he should do. Is he an agriculturist or an educator? Is 
he a teacher or an active change agent? Should he be all things to all people as we 
have tried to make him in the past? A manufacturer can tell you the specifications 
of his product and what you can expect it to do. Not so in agricultural education 
and perhaps that is as it should be. However, I do believe we should be able to get 
some agreement as to what is expected of a teacher of agriculture. 

There was a time when our broad, general education in agriculture served us well. 
I'm afraid that the rapid technological advances in agriculture and the changes made 
in recent years in our vocational agriculture program have made our present teacher 
education programs obsolete. I believe that even for the teacher of production 
agriculture, we need fewer of the traditional introductory courses and more courses 
dealing with the principles of plant and animal sciences in the pre-service curriculum. 

We are quite proud of the fact that graduates in agricultural education do well 
in other pursuits? are and have been sought after in jobs other than teaching. How- 
ever, we cannot and must not desert our original purpose of teacher education in 
agriculture. While we should continue our primary purpose, we are late in making the 
necessary adjustments. Can we agree that our basic purpose is to educate teachers of 
agriculture either in a production agriculture or other agricultural occupations in 
a secondary or post- secondary situation. There are certain basic courses, in my 
opinion, which teachers should have regardless of the area in which they will be 
working. I do not believe every student in agricultural education should necessarily 
have the same educational program. The argument that we do not know what the student 
will do upon graduation (and if he teaches, we do not know where nor what) does not 
hold. The student has already made a number of decisions, among them to major in 
agricultural education. I think a decision by the time he is a sophomore as to the 
area of specialization within the curriculum is realistic. Further, the decision 
would not be an irrevocable one. 

Certain courses would serve as the core program in technical agriculture for all 
students. These courses, consisting of approximately thirty semester hours, would 
bet botany, zoology (or biology), general bacteriology, genetics, introductory 
courses to the plant and animal sciences, agricultural mechanization, soil and water 



♦Lowery H. Davis is professor and head. Department of Agricultural Education, 
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conservation, farm and business management, agricultural policy, etc. The student 
would choose an area of concentration in one of several areas. The following might 
be examplest production agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and agricultural mechan- 
ization. You will note the term sales and services is conspicuous by its absence. 

The sales and service aspects would be taken care of with business and management 
courses. 

No serious problems of scheduling should result as many of the courses would be 
required in two or more of the areas of concentration. The university catalog would 
not necessarily be cluttered nor would the dipxoma have to be changed. The teaching 
certificate would show the area of speciality in addition to the usual information. 

A second alternative would be a minor, which many universities already have in 
effect. The limitation here would be the difficulty of broadening the student's 
program. However, if the core program with areas of concentration were not feasible 
a certain number of hours could be required in the subject matter department or de- 
partments and the remainder of the interdisciplinary courses could become departmental 
requirements. 

A third alternative and one which could give us some relief would be to allow 
students in subject-matter departments to minor in agricultural education. This, in 
effect, has been done for fifty years. In the beginning, it was done because teachers 
of agriculture were non-existent since it was a new program. It has been done on a 
limited basis since but primarily by accident and happenstance. Some of our outstand- 
ing teachers are majors in subject-matter departments and met certification require- 
ments through additional work. Our experience in taking older men— those who have 
been in business and industry for a period of time —bringing them in for their profes- 
sional education has been disappointing. On the other hand, we have had excellent 
experience in following this procedure with young men who have just graduated with a 
bachelor of science degree. The difficulty here is that it is too little, too late. 

A young man suddenly wants to teach but he has invested four or more years of his life 
and several thousands of dollars and cannot see his way clear for one or two addi- 
tional semesters. So we lose him. I believe that if students in the subject-matter 
curricula such as horticulture, agronomy, animal science, agricultural mechanization 
and business, etc., knew as entering freshmen it was possible to meet certification 
requirements during the four years with little or no additional course work that we 
would be able to employ some of these persons. What better combination of subject 
matter and professional education could we have in some of our specialized areas. 

Thus far I have spoken of the undergraduate program. Another possibility for 
providing subject-matter content to teachers is for a person to complete his bachelor 
of science degree in agricultural education and take a masters program in a subject 
matter such as horticulture with a minor in agricultural education. We have encouraged 
this in recent years. I must confess our results have been discouraging since all the 
men to date have either gone to another institution for the PhD or have gone into 
service. 

It seems to me one of our greatest and most pressing needs is in the area of 
in-service education. For the most part our teachers in service are products of the 
"production" curriculum with a supervised farming program orientation. Occasionally 
you will find one with a personal interest in a specialized field who can do an ade- 
quate job or one who has the initiative, imagination and perseverance to learn on his 
own. Many teachers find it impossible to be admitted to our present day graduate 
schools. Some of the older teachers simply cannot gain admission to a degree program 
if they had the interest. Many of these, of course, can and do receive masters 
degrees. Others can enroll in courses not leading to a degree which should benefit 
them. However, many of these courses are taught from an impractical standpoint and 
do, little toward helping a teacher overcome deficiencies in a specialized area. Work- 
shops of longer duration than three days are a necessity. This is the place for 
cooperative planning between teachers, supervisors, teacher educators, specialists 
at the university as well as those in business and industry. Incidentally, I believe 
team teaching can be real effective in these situations. State departments of educa- 
tion simply must find some way to give released time and monetary support to teachers 
for these workshops or short courses and universities must find ways to release 
professors who have the time, talent, and desire to render this service. Neither 
should we overlook the possibilities of professional persons from business and 
industry and from public agencies not connected with universities. 

Another possibility and one which has been used for some time is the use of 
technicians to assist the teacher. I am not ready to concede that teacher education 
is not effective and to be an effective teacher, all we need is the knowledge of the 
subject matter. Let a person on a full time or part time basis assist the teacher in 
complete courses or in specialized areas as the need arises. 
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It seems to me, with the combination of all of the factors exerting pressures 
today, it behooves all of us to give the very best educational program possible 
(pre-service and in-service) to those people most responsible for the success or 
failure of a program— the teachers. 

Among others there are problems of mechanics, philosophy, attitude and financing. 
However, I»m convinced that state departments of education and the universities 
(the major agencies involved) realize the urgency, are mature enough and interested 
enough to get on tilth the Job. 



SCHEMA FOR PROVIDING MAJOR FIELD CONTENT IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 




HORTICULTURE 



PRODUCTION 



LANDSCAPING 

FLORICULTURE 

PROPAGATION 

NURSERY 

TURF 

ENTOMOLOGY 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 
SOILS & FERTILIZERS 
ACCOUNTING/ ADVERTISING 
MARKETING 



FIELD & FORAGE CROPS 

ANIMAL/ DAIRY & 
POULTRY SCIENCE 

ENTOMOLOGY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 

SOILS & FERTILIZERS 

FARM MANAGEMENT 



FORESTRY 

DENDROLOGY 

SILVICA 

FOREST PRODUCTS 
FORE.*;", ECONOMICS 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 
SOILS & FERTILIZERS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 



AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS 

EQUIPMENT FABRICATION 
FARM POWER 
FARM UTILITIES 
STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT SALES & SERVICES 

ENGINEERING GRAPHICS 

SOILS & FERTILIZERS 

ACCOUNTING 

ADVERTISING 

PRICES 

MARKETING 
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SUMMARY OP REMARKS AND DISCUSSION OF PARTICIPANTS 
Cecil H. Johnson, Jr.* 



The advent of off-farm agricultural occupations courses in the vocational 
agricultural education program has caused considerable concern on the part of 

^ucators as to the most effective and efficient method of providing future 
teachers of these subjects with the major field content required to teach these 
programs. Some educational institutions have attempted to alleviate this problem 

£! ar *2 the traditional program in order to include more technical 
subject matter xn the undergraduate curriculum. 



However, the possibility of restructuring introductory courses in plant and 
animal science toward meeting the needs of future teachers should be investigated. 
Joint appointments of professors between agricultural education and technical agri- 
cuiture subjects should be considered as a solution to the problem of relating major 
field content to teaching vocational agriculture. In the certification of teachers 
for off-farm agricultural occupations, consideration should be given to qualifying 
teacher certificates with data on area of specialization. H y 



t . The implications of the establishment of general colleges to when and how much 
technical agriculture can be included in teacher education programs should be inves- 
tigated. In addition, studies need to be undertaken to determine whether or not 
young graduates with dearees in a major content field who take courses for certifi- 
cation are more successful than older persons with occupational experience who have 
returned for the necessary education courses to meet certification standards. 



, m * c ® c |- 1 Johnson, Jr., is a research associate at The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education. 
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